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HERE is all the freshness, the daintiness, the 
joyousness, the sweetness of youth in the flavor 
ae ere of Huyler’s candies. And with it you know 
ere are 67 Huyler’s stores : 5 8 aes 
culate, cod tee there is the wholesomeness, the reliability, the in 
almost everywhere in this tegrity that you expect from an institution with the 
country, usually the leading drug high reputation of two generations behind it. 
store. In Canada, many agents; 
factory and store at Toronto. 
The universal prices for Huyler’s 
famous Assorted Chocolates are 
$1.25 and $1.50 per pound ex- 
cept in Pacific Coast States where 
the prices are slightly higher. 


Whatever the occasion, there 1s a Huyler variety that just fits the 
mood or the taste of the moment. Wherever you go, there is a Huyler 
agent with a wide selection. Whenever you want candy, to eat or to 
give, ask for your favorite~— 




















TIFFANY & GO. 


DIAMOND AND GEM MERCHANTS 


PEARLS DIAMONDS JEWELRY 
SILVERWARE WATCHES CLOCKS 
CHINA AND STATIONERY 


EFFICIENT SERVICE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/2 STREET 
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Kno“ Belts Kno“ Belts 


WITH TONGUE setting ae lay FOR DETACHABLE BUCKLES MADE OF 
DESIGNS AND LEA REAL LEATHERS—THE SORT NOT 


DEPENDABLE KIND GENERALLY AVAILABLE NOW-A-DAYS 


[vist on getting a KNOTHE BELT when you 
ask for it—the belt with a “set in’’ label. 
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Sterling Buckles (aeWZEvaee acturing Sterling Buckles 
Experience 
of 


30 years 


vouches for 


laGare, the 











—_ Susp enders DISTINCTIVE 
EXTENSIVE 4 IN STYLE— 
VARIETY B red | t S SUBSTANTIAL 


OF DESIGNS IN CONSTRUCTION 








Pajamas 


Bene THE BROTHERS CO.Inc. 
Fifth Avenue NewYork 








Kno™Bilt~Rite 
One of the Fifty 
Knothe Suspender Styles 


[i ou are unable to procure 

The Bilt-Rite, name your 
dealer and we will see that 
you are supplied. 

















CONFORMING TO THE PRESENT 
HIP-FITTING TROUSERS—A SPE- 
CIALLY DESIGNED ANGLE AT THE 
BACK PREVENTS SLIPPING FROM 
SHOULDERS—ONE DOLLAR AND 
FIFTY CENTS A PAIR 





ee will not find KNOTHE 
Productions in every Dry 
Goods or Men’s Shop, but 
you will find them in 
most of the better shops. 
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MEN’S SHOPS 2 to 8 WEST 38th STREET 
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i 73 —Men’s Broadcloth Silk Shirts. Af 83—Dressin, aa of wool velour in 
10.00 Tax.70 Price 10.70 Including Tax ’ \ fg black and white checks, 
va Be 18.00 Tax 1.05 Price 19,05 Including Tax 


75—Imported French Silk Scarves. 85—Belt buckles of Ae silver, old 
plated or 10 K. T. gold. 


5.00 ‘Tax.30 Price 5.30 Including Tax 14 : 
(plush box .75 extra.) 4.00 to 20.00 


ive 
i: 


77—Imported Enplish Silk Scarves. ‘ 
3.50 age cai 3.65 Including Tax ~, 87—Evening Dress Sets 5.00 to 10.00 
89—Smokin3 Jackets of double facedcloth. 


79—Imported English Silk Knitted Muff- 10.00 Tax .25 


Including 


lers, black and white stripes. ee 
7.00 Tax.50 Price 7,50 Including Tax Price 1U.4) Tax 


81—Imported English 

Woolen Dressin3Gowns 
35.00 Tax 2.75 

Price 37.75 Including Tax 


91—Imported English Silk Knitted Muft- 


lers, in heather mixtures or plain colors. 
18.00 Tax 1.60 Price 19.60 Including Tax 


93—Plain Color Silk Pajamas, all sizes. 
14.00 Tax.90 Price 14.90 Including Tax 
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(The Shirt You'll Be 
Glad You Bought 


A practical gift—to self 
or friend —that will merit 
hearty appreciation. For 
work, sport or dress — 
in-doors or out—-in all 
seasons -— the Racine ranks 
first with over a million 
friends. § Sold by dealers 
who place their customers’ 
interest first. 


The Chas. AlshulerMfa.@. 
Te Chas eT 
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‘|! Men’s Fur-lined and Fur Overcoats 


Made out of a Merchant Tailor’s and Furrier’s experience 
rors more than 50 years the [-——— — 











organization of John Wana- 
maker has been creating and 
selling men’s clothing. 


For more than 40 years the 
organization of John Wanamaker 
has been in the fur business. 


Our experts know fashion, 
fabrics, tailoring and furs—out of 
which experience only can real 
fur-lined and fur coats be fashioned. 





The new garments for the |[ 
winter of 1919-1920 are now 
ready for the inspection of critical 
America. 


They may be seen personally 
in the Burlington Arcade Shops 
at the John Wanamaker Store, 
— York, or bought direct by 
mail. 









































Men’s Fur-Lined Coats ———— — 


Burbury cloth, marmot fur lined with 
otter collar—$300. 


This coat is made in a very large full ulster 
style with a belt. 








Burbury cloth, marmot fur lined with 
beaver collar—$325. 


This is a very large full ulster, large patch pockets. 
Coat can be worn with or without belt. 


A very fine heavy cheviot, muskrat lined 
and otter collar—$400. 


This is made in a stormking model which is 
an ulster with a large sweep, a belt 
and patch pockets. 


A domestic cloth ulster, marmot lined, 
otter collar, made with a wide sweep, with 
sleeve straps which can be buckled as a pro- 
tection against hard weather, to be worn with 


or without belt—$250. 


Men’s Fur-Collared Coats 


Double-breasted large ulster, large patch 
or slash pockets, collar of nutria or otter 


; —$90 to $250. 


Single-breasted fitted coats with a notch 
collar of otter. Also some with a shawl collar 
of otter $90. 


Men’s Fur Coats—Furs Outside 
Raccoon coats for motoring—$200 to $500. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, NEW YORK 
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save shaving time— 


—now—you can’t afford to waste valuable 
minutes—in the daily dress-hour, when 
time really counts—by shaving in the 
old way. 


—click!—quick!—and the Warner Brush 
is ready for instant use. 


—it is self-lathering. 


—from a cartridge in the handle just the 
right amount of soap—a measured length 
—is forced into the heart of the brush. 


—no waste there—every particle is turned 
into a rich and creamy lather. 


—and at small cost the brush is quickly 
refilled with your own choice of soap—any 
of the leading makes. 


WARNER 
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—’tis the speedy brush 


—you wouldn’t travel by ox-cart when 
an express train was available. 


—then why not shave the quick way—the 
pleasant way—the Warner way? 


here isa fine Badger-hair brush—Rubber- 
set—that would cost you almost as much 
without the remarkable improvements. 


—it is absolutely sanitary. 


—a keen blade and this fine tool make 
the kit complete. 


—the price is five dollars. 


—your dealer has it—or we’ll mail it for 
Christmas as you direct—write Warner- 
Patterson-Perry Company, 1024 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


WARNER 


© 
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Washable 
Dress Glove 





Flexo Cuff 
Gauntlet Glove 














| Ventilated 
Motori ng Glove Aviation 


Gauntlet 


“Built Like a Hand” 





Compare the two and note with what close and 
accurate care the glove conforms to the livin’ model. 
A glance will prove the truth of the Hansen phrase 

Lamb-Lined Mitten 


feolies’ — “Built Like a Hand.” Flexo Cuff Gauntlet 





Hansen Gloves follow every curve and outline of the 
hand with scientific accuracy. Ordinary gloves only 
cover the hand—Hansen’s assist it! Others pro- 
tect —Hansen’s support. 





For softness with strength the leathers in Hansen 
Dress and Motorin?, Gloves are unmatched. The line 
of Heavy Service Gloves has this “Built Like a 
Hand” quality—toughness without bulk, bare- 
handed freedom and wear resistance where the 
wear is hardest. 








One-Finger Mitten Gauntlet 
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Long Wrist 
Clove 






A Glove 
Within a Glove 

















Women’s 
Auto Gauntlet 





Flexo “*Roll-Up’ 
auntiet 


“Every Man—Every Need ” 


Meeting, the needs of all 3love wearers in every field 
of activity has been the work of the Hansen organiza- 
tion for more than a quarter of a century. 





“Dan Patch” 


Duplex Mitten 





Hansen builders not only fill each dominant need 
with the right design but they anticipate new require- 
ments, and this pioneerin3, service is a biz, factor in 
Hansen popularity. 


Semi-Soft Cuff 
Auto Gauntlet 


Your personal needs are completely provided for by 
the wide variety of the line. And in a Hansen 
design you have the exclusive elegance of “custom- 
made’”’ service. 


Write for new glove book. In it is a type and style 
that meets your needs— for motoring, dress, sport or 
work. Select your favorites, then see your dealer. 


O. C. HANSEN MFG. COMPANY 
105-D Detroit Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Duplex Mitten Gauntlet 
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Bo Mr Dee Cie Mooring 


The New Paige Enclosed Models occupy an unchallenged position 
among the finest motor carriages of this country and Europe. In design 
and luxury of appointment they are unsurpassed by anything that the 
automobile market affords. 


We particularly invite your attention to the Five-Passenger Coupe 
and both the Seven-Passenger and Five-Passenger Sedans. All of 
these models are original creations of the Paige designing staff. They 
embody ideas that are refreshingly new and represent, we believe, the 
fullest expression of the coachmaker’s art. 
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SAIRTMAKERS ‘4 


AND 


AABERDASAERS 











French Silk Crepe 


French Silk Handkerchiefs 


Cravats $4.00 each 
$6.00 cach Monograms 
additional 


Three-quarter 
length Model 
$100.00 


Handsome 
French Silk 
House Robes 





French Silk Mufllers 
Left, $18.00 Center, $18.00 Right, $20.00 
Monograms additional 





This Model $150.00 


Unusual Offerings of Luxurious Quality 
Appropriate Holiday Gift Suggestions 





Orders by Correspondence will receive our most 
Particular and Prompt Attention—State Colors Preferred 





NEW YORK PARIS 
512 FIFTH AVENUE, AT FORTY-THIRD 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 
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Perles d’Orleans 

4, Sones, sins ts ft Supreme 

In all the oriental lustre and beauty of 
the most costly gems, La Tausca Pearls 
exemplify that which is most beautiful 
and lovely to womankind. 


La Tausca Pearl necklaces in all lengths 


and sizes, at prices up to $500. 











At your Jeweler’s 


LaTayscan 







Catro Pearls 


Cynthea_super-coated 
quality, 18-inch length 
diamond set clasp $125. 


Perles de la Reine 


Roman quality, 18-inch 
length, diamond set clasp 
$140. 
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Ohe Gnduring Appeal~ 
of the one ohops 


hee a dignified dining-room, its 

ivory-toned, paneled walls hung 
with colorful tapestries and portraits by 
old masters and its carven chairs covered 
with quaint needlepoint, might be found 
in one of those famous Georgian houses 
which have gained charm and distinc- 
tion with each decade. 


In the spacious galleries of the Hamp- 
ton Shops are such treasures as these, 
collected by our connoisseurs or repro- 
duced by our own master cabinet makers 
with the same care in construction and 
perfection of detail that gave permanent 
value to those pieces designed by the old 
masters. Here also you will find the 
Hampton Decorators whose discriminat- 
ing knowledge and wide experience are 
at your command in the assemblage of 
harmonious backgrounds, furniture, tex- 
tiles and accessories. 


PampeonShoys 


18 Cast solistreet> /H 
faring, St. Patricks Cathedral 
NewYork : 


Decoration - Antiquities - Furniture 
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Here is the Booklet of Correct Dress and Collars 
prepared in part by the foremost authority on 
men’s fashions and here is the coupon - mail it today. 








UNITED SHIRT & COLLAR CO. 

















TROY, N. Y. 

Send me the: Booklet “Correct Dress and Collars.” | 
RMN poe Rete tener At Bee | 
LO tc a ae 
ROI ee ee 3 tie, cer Mae ek 4) io oo tio 
If you are a dealer please give name of concern. ! 














9 710N (oHars 


OLDEST BRAND IN AMERICA 








UNITED SHIRT AND COLLAR CO. MAKERS OF LION SHIRTS AND COLLARS. 
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Less than $5.00 


Many articles listed under this 
may also be ob- 
tained in a higher-priced grade. 


first classification 


Anklets 

Arctics 

Ash Trays 

Automobile Caps 

Bath Mats (Cork) 

Bath Slippers 

Bath Towels 

Beagling Crops and 
Thongs 

Bedroom Slippers 

Belts 

Boot Garters 

Boot Hooks 

Boot & Shoe Laces 

Boot & Shoe Pol- 
ishes, Dressings, 
Brushes, Shank- 
bones, etc. 

Boston Bags 

Boys’ Shirts 

Boys’ Gloves 

Buckskin Gloves 

Canadian Caps( for 
Motoring or Skat- 
ing) 

Canes and Switches 

Canvas Leggings 

Caps 

Card Cases 

Cigar Cases 

Cigar Lamps and 
Lighters 

Cigarette Cases 

Cheviot Shirts 

Coin Purses 

Collars 

Collar Boxes 

Combination Knives 

Combination Shoe 
Horns and Button 
Hooks 

Cravats 

Crops and Twigs 

Dog Canes 

Dog Collars, Whips, 
Leaders, Brushes, 
Stripping Combs 

Dress Shirts 

Dressing Case Fit- 
tings 

Drinking Cup Sets 

Enamel Labels with 
Chain for Bottles 

Fancy Colored and 
Silk Handkerchiefs 

Felt Slippers 

First Aid and Medi- 
cal Kits 

Fishing Helmets 

Flasks 

Folding Boot Jacks 

Fox’s Cloth Spiral 
Puttees 

Free-Grip Mittens 
for Golf 

Gloves, Leather and 
Wool 

Golf Garters 

Hunting and PBeag- 
ling Horns 

Tewel Cases 

Jockey Lifts 


MADISON 


Joffre Money Belts 
Leather-Back 
Clothes Brushes 
Leather Gloves 
Leather Key Cases 
Leather Jewel Cases 
Loewe’s Pipes 
Madras Shirts 
Match Boxes 
Memorandum Books 
Military Brushes 
Mirrors 
Mufflers—Angora 
and Shetland 
Nail Brushes 
Nail Clippers 
Nail Files 
Officers’ Hat Cords 
Olive Drab Shirts 
Olive Drab Wool 
Gloves 
Olive Drab Wool 
Half Hose 
Olive Drab Wool 
Stocking Puttees 
Pipes 
Pocket Books 
Pocket Coat Hangers 
in Leather Cases 
Pocket Knives 
Pocket Search Lights 
Polo Belts 
Razor Boxes 
Razors and Strops 
Riding Whips 
Sandwich Boxes 
Safety Pins 
Safety Razor Sets 
Scissor Sets 
Shaving Brushes 
Shawl Straps 
Shirts, Madras and 
Cheviot 
Shoe Trees 
Silk Handkerchiefs 
Silk Hosiery 
Silk Ties & Scarves 
Silver Pencils and 
Paper Cutters 
Smokers’ Compan- 


ions 
Sleeve and Collar 
Buttons 
Soft Collars 
Spats and Gaiters 
Spiral Puttees 
Soap Boxes 
Sponges 
Spurs & Spur Straps 
Suspenders 
Thermos Bottles 
Tobacco Jars 
Tobacco Pouches 
Trench Mirrors, 
Metal 
Undergarments 
Walking Sticks 
Whisk Brooms 
Wool Gloves 
Wool Half Hose 
Wool Scarves and 
Mufflers 


ESTABLISHED 1818 


ks Arolbend, 


SGLOTHINGA ) 
Sentiemenes Farnishing Goods, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


TREMONTCOR. BOYLSTON 


NEWPORT 


220 Geitevue Avenue 














From $5.00 to $10.00 


Aviators’ Helmets 
Barracks Caps 
Bath Sheets 
Boot Hooks 
Campaign Hats 
Canes and Switches 
Card Cases 
Carriage Umbrellas 
Cigarette and Cigar 
Cases 
Collar Boxes 
Combination Knives 
Custom Shirts 
Despatch Boxes 
Document Cases 
Dog Baskets 
Evening Waistcoats 
Fancy Silk Squares 
and Mufflers 
Fancy Flannel 
Waistcoats 
Flannel Shirts 
Folding Spirit Lamps 
Fur and Fur-lined 
Gloves 
Handkerchief Cases 
Golf Stockings 
Holdalls 
Leather Traveling 
Slippers 
Linen Carriage 
Robes 
Magnifying Mirrors 


Medicine Cases 

Olive Drab Wool 
Shirts 

Olive Drab Wool 
Sweaters 

Pocket and Grip 
Flasks 

Polo Caps and Hel- 
mets 

Polo Jerseys 

Reindeer and Buck 
Gloves 

Scarf Pins 

Scissors Sets 

Skiing Hose 

Soft Hats 

Stop Watches 

Sweaters 

Thermos Bottle 
Cases 

Tie Cases 

Tobacco Jars 

Two-in-One Gloves 

Traveling Rugs 

Umbrellas 

Undergarments 

Valet’s Hat Tools 

Weighing Machines 

Wool Helmets 

Wool-lined Gloves 

Wool Long Hose 

Wool Sweaters 

Writing Folios 


AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH 





From $10.00 to $20.00 


Angora and Shetland 
Jackets 
Aviators’ Helmets 

Bath Gowns 

Breakfast Gowns 

Canes 

Chamois Drawers 

Chamois Shirts 

Cigarette and Cigar 
Holders 

Dressing Gowns 

English Garden 
Baskets 

Flannel Hunting 
Waistcoats 

Fur Muffle Gloves 

Leather Puttees and 
Leggings 

Leather and Leather- 
lined ‘Vests 

Mackintoshes 

Mackinaw Jackets 

Odd Knickers, 
Breeches and 
Trousers 

Officers’ Bedding 
Rolls 


unestions:)9) 9: 


Officers’ Carryalls 

Officers’ Trunks 

Olive Drab Wool 
Sweaters 

Panama Hats 

Radium Alarm 
Watches 

Reindeer Shirts 

Reversible Polo 
Waistcoats 

Saddle Sandwich 
Cases 

Shirt and Tie Cases 

Shirt Cases 

Shoes 

Shooting Coats 

Shooting Seats 

Shower-proof and 
Dust Coats 

Silk Evening Waist- 
coats 

Silk Shirts 

Steamer Trunks 

Thermos Outing Jars 

Traveling Clocks 

Week-End Cases 


From $20.00 to $50.00 


Auto Boxes 

Beagling Coats 

Breakfast Gowns 

Boys’ Suits 

Boys’ Overcoats 

Collapsible Kit Bags 

Combination Lunch- 
eon Baskets 

Dressing Cases 

Dressing Gowns 

English High Lace 
Tan Grain Field 
Boots 

Fur Foot Muffs 

Golf Capes 

Kit Bags 

Leather Knickers 

Leather Hat Boxes 

Leather Shooting 
Coats 

Leather and Leather- 
lined Waistcoats 


Luncheon and Tea 
Baskets 
Mackintoshes 
Officers’ Blankets 
Officers’ Sleeping 
Bags 
Panama Hats 
Pigskin Dressing 
Cases 
Riding Boots 
Saddle Mackintoshes 
Shooting Jackets 
Specimen Canes,Gold 
and Silver Mounted 
Steamer Chair Cush- 
ions 
Steamer and Travel- 
ing Rugs 
Stockinette Jackets 
Suit Cases 
Traveling Bags 
Wrist Watches 


From $50.00 to $200.00 


Boot and Shoe Kits 


Footstool Luncheon 
Boxes 

Fur and Fur-lined 
Garments 

Leather Coats and 
Breeches for Avia- 
tion 

Leather-lined Over- 
coats 

Lightweight Touring 
Trunks 


Luncheon Baskets 
Men’s Suits and 
Overcoats 
Motor Coats and 
Slipons 
Polo Coats 
Room Suits 
Short Warms 
Sole Leather Trunks 
Tea Baskets 
Trench Coats 
Wardrobe Trunks 


STREET NEW YORK 
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HE chooses well who chooses Empire Loomcraft silk shirtings as a gift for the man of 
discriminating taste. One of the most popular of these quality silks is Superspun, a 
triumph of beauty and durability. Obtainable in both ready-made and custom shirts. 


Other Empire Loomcraft Silks, For those having their shirts 


all woven to meet the utmost Superspun made to order the Empire Loom- 
demands in wear and design, P| REG.US.PAT.OFF craft name is woven in the selvage. 
are Shapspun*, Mellowspun’*, : | N . Ready-made, the label is sewed in 
Commodore Crepe*, Chateau*, Empire foomcera 8 ilk, theshirt. Send for book ofsamples. 
Kingcloth*, and Guildcrepe*. (Formerly Empire Wash Crepe) Empire Silk Company, 315 Fourth 
(*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off) SHIRTINGS “/* MEN = Avenue, New York. 
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. The Envy of Many Eyes 3 
ibEey 
F fe 
ue —a Hot Spot Chalmers Wy 
ts Nee if 
Na We Het : ig Se 
I} a OU command attention in a Hot Today one need not look far in a A: an 
| aa Spot Chalmers whether you want Hot Spot ‘Chalmers to find the under- ee 

=D itor not. The right kind of atten- _ lying cause. bee? 

: tion, not notoriety, but the silent praise It’s Hot Spot and Ram’s-horn. 

of the man at the curb. How two little devices could develop 


This tacit appreciation fora Hot Spot a motor car to such a high peak of efhi- 
Chalmers has not been won inaday, ciency is well worth knowing. We 
but is the accomplishment of asuperior shall be delighted to give you the ‘“‘in- 
laboratory, superior engineering men- _ side;’’ and after you've had one ride 
tality, the use of a huge sum of money __ you too will say Chalmers is one of the 
—and time. | few great cars of the world. 





CHALMERS MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


CHALMERS MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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Their Availability Is Limited 


Not everyone who desires 
to purchase a National 
Sextet will be able to do 
so this season. 

Because of our lifelong 
policy of limited produc- 
tion we have often been 
criticized as ultra-conserv- 
ative. 

We take pride in that 
criticism, for it has always 
been our aim to build only 
as many National cars as 
we could build we//. And 
since our standards have 
been rather high, our out- 
put has been moderate. 
But, for this very reason, 
motorists of experience 
have come to respect 


Twentieth 


NATIONAL MOTOR CAR & VEHICLE CORPORATION, INDIANAPOLIS 





highly the name National. 

They buy our automobiles 
with a conscious feeling 
of safety such as they might 
experience when investing 
in a government bond or 
other gilt-edged security. 


Our latest car, the National 
Sextet, is finding ts owners 
largely among _ such 
clientele. 

It isan unusually good car, 
quite the best we have ever 
built,and we wish we might 
consistently build them in 
greater number. 


Since we can not, it must 
be a case of first come, 
first served. 


Successful Year 
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STERLING SILVER 
or Distinctive CiARACTER AND DESIGN 
ALSO ANOTABLE STOCK OF THE CHOICEST 
PEARLS, PRECIOUS STONES, EWELRY, 
WarchHEs, STATIONERY, SILVER PLATE 


Reep & BARTON 


THEODORE |B. STARR, INC. 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS 
Frrtu AVENUE AT 47'2 STREET - 4. MAIDEN LANE 
New YorRK 
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Sold by leading dealers everywhere 


Emery & Beers Company!Inc. 


Sole Owners of “ONY X” and Wholesale Distributors 
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INTUITIVE 
COMMENDATION 


= some friend 
says:—Lhats a well-fitting 
collar ‘you have on. What 
make ts it 2” 


: people DO notice 
little niceties of dress. 
Nine times in ten syour 
friends are better able 
to distinguish “collar 
ecoming-ness than you 
ourself. elt eyes ate 
be... than your mirrors. 


IDE Collars come 
in for many, many frank 
expressions of commend- 
ation from the very 


| people who are most. 


| exacting in such matters. 
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he 1% in. 


Kempton 2% in. 


Two heights ina style 
most popular just now 


Back from the laundry 
they come — crisp and 
shapely. Ms good. as 


new, you Say --— an 


they are. 
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COLLARS 
Geo. im Ide & Ce. Makers, Troy, DY 
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, o Fie center 
of distinguished social life 


in the metropolis’ 


RIT Z- 
CARLTON 


= NEW YORK = 
: Ppecutin ent for social events of every 
character: weddin OS, private or public 
dinners, dances, banquets, receptions. 
oThe most beautiful ballroom in NewYork 


and suitable smaller rooms fora ternoon 
or evening’ occasions 
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Albert Keller 


General Manager 
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The Car That Made Good in a Day 
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Foils Muring 


This trade mark, on all Benedict Products 
ts the symbol of perfection in metal ware. 
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“That’s Just What I'll Give” 


The woman of refinement possesses a discriminating, artistic 

sense that is unerring; she will instinctively discern Benedict. 
ADAM VERD as that which she sought—the ‘“‘ personality 
present.”’ 

Here is that rare combination of Good Taste and Moderate 
Price. In alluring variety, each hand wrought piece, a gem of 
distinctiveness. Whether it be a Clock, Smoking Set, Desk Set 
or Vase—eacn carries that subtle intimation of distinctiveness— Benedict Period Plate 
a classic simplicity of the Adam Style, in its rich Gray-Green Hollow Silver Ware finished in heavy 
finish with its delicate, decorative design in gold. And all Sheffield Plate. Designed in classic Adam 
combine what is most unusual, rare beauty, usefulness and Style, hand engraved and in delicate, semi- 


moderate prices ranging from $1.00 to $25.00. dull platinum finish. Elegant, artistic, 
P 81ng $ ° serviceable. A wide choice of useful ar- 


A Quaint Incense Burner ticles to select from—for the most fastid- 
Ata Special Price ious folks on your list. 


$1.75 is the usual price of this unique article. But 
to suggest one selection and make you acquainted 
with Benedict ADAM VERD, we have arranged 
with your favorite Jeweler (or Department Store) to 
sell you this “‘distinctive’’ gift for $1.00. Should 
you, however, be unable to be supplied, write us. 




















° u 
A Free Booklet on Xmas Aids 
It solves many a difficult problem—this suggestive booklet illustrating many Benedict. Products “ 
—in ADAM VERD and PERIOD PLATE. You surely must write for it. ~ 
YA 
Benedict Mfg. Company 
Manlius St., East Syracuse, N. Y. Canadian Factory, Trenton, Ont. > 
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WILLYS KNIGHT 


“Sleeve -Valve, the Motor that ea with Use”’ 











ie we) HE /onger owners drive their 
“4 Nr Willys-Knight cars, the 
S34 be stronger is their endorsement. 

=) An owner in Nebraska sums 
up the Willys-Knightstory ina phrase. 
“I have covered in my car about 
30,000 miles. My total expense, out- 
side of gasoline, oil and tires, during 
that mileage has been $3.00, with 
which I purchased a small part.” 
Economical dependability, year after 
year, asthe sleeve-valve motor steadily 
improves for thousands of miles, ex- 
plains why so many owners say,— 
“Once a Willys-Knight owner, 
always a Willys-Knight owner.” 








WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., Toledo, Ohio 
WILLYS-OVERLAND, LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 
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OUR enthusiasm for Camel Cigarettes 

will steadily increase! They will not 

linha ality aust to the-weeeed. end tire your taste, no matter how liberally you 

expert blend of choice Turkish and smoke! And, each cigarette will add just 

choice Domestic tobaccos ! a little more to the joy and contentment 
the wonderfully refreshing Camel flavor 
hands you so lavishly ! 














‘AMELS are unique—a real ciga- 
rette revelation! That’s due to 


Once you know Camels you'll prefer 
their blend—and what it gives you—the 
most fascinatingly mellow-mild- body 
ever realized in a cigarette—to either 
kind of tobacco smoked straight! 











You'll enjoy Camels freedom from any 
unpleasant cigaretty aftertaste and from 
any unpleasant cigaretty odor ! 


Compare Camels with any cigarette in 
the world at any price—and forget coupons, 
premiums or gifts! 





Camels are sold everywhere in scientifically 
sealed packages of 20 cigarettes; or ten packages 
(200 cigarettes) in a glassine-paper-covered 
carton. We strongly recommend this carton 
for the home or office supply or when you travel. 











R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 


<7? * gCIG AR ETT ES 
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THE NEW REVERE 


AMERICA’S INCOMPARABLE CAR 


DUESENBERG HIGH POWERED RACING TYPE MOTORS USED IN ALL REVERE CARS. SPEED 
80 TO 85 MILES AN HOUR. EXAMINE THE REVERE AT THE AUTOMOBILE SALON, HOTEL 
COMMODORE, NEW YORK CITY, NOVEMBER SIXTEENTH TO TWENTY-THIRD. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND LITERATURE ON REQUEST. 


REVERE MOTOR CAR CORP. 
LOGANSPORT, INDIANA 
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THE 


112, Regent Street, Lon 





JEWELLERS TO 


H. M. KING GEORGE V 
OF ENGLAND 


Pearls 
Pearl Ropes 


Pearl Necklaces 


HE Goldsmiths & Silversmiths 

Company have on view a select 

collection of carefully chosen 
Pearl Necklaces and single Pearls 
representing the best possible value 
to discriminating purchasers, 


Orders by mail are promptly and 
carefully dealt with, the articles either 
being forwarded immediately or re- 
tained to await clients arrival as 
desired. Freight Insurance and Duty 
costs are extfa to the prices prevail- 
ing in the London Showrooms. In- 
clusive prices given where desired. 


The Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Com- 
pany have no other establishment in 
Regent Street, Oxford Street, or else- 
where in London, or abroad—only 
one address, 112 Regent Street, 
London, W. I. 


GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS OMPANY es 


don, W. | 
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The Choice of the Well-Informed 


Nothing attests more forcefully the surpassing quality of Crane equipment 
for the bathroom than the consistency with which it is specified by distinguished 
architects. 


Where the demand is for a supreme combination of utility, durability and 
lasting attractiveness, designers of out-of-the-ordinary homes unhesitatingly 
repose their confidence in products which bear the name of 


CRANE 


Every Crane product shows in design and execution a creative purpose, a 
definite determination to depart from the ordinary. It is this policy, crystallized 
through the efforts of an army of artisans, which has endowed the Crane name 
with its prestige among people who care enough for the best to demand it. 





Crane bathroom equipment is not necessarily elaborate. It is adapted to even 
modest requirements. It is extremely flexible as to styles and arrangements 
but inflexible always in its individualistic merit of materials and manufacture, 


There is a near-by Crane Branch to render Crane Service 





Boston Washington Little Rock Indianapolis St. Paul Tacoma 
Springfield Albany Muskogee Detroit Minneapolis Portland 
Bridgeport Syracuse Tulsa Chicago Duluth Pocatello 
New Yor Buffalo Oklahoma City Rockford Fargo Salt Lake City 
Brooklyn Savannah Wichita Grand Rapids Watertown Ogden 
Philadelphia Atlanta St. Louis Davenport Aberdeen Sacramento 

' Newark Knoxville Kansas City Des Moines Great Falls Oakland 

| Camden Birmingham Terre Hat.e Omaha Spokane San Francisco 

a an Baltimore Memphis Cincinnati Sioux City Seattle Los Angeies 


CRANE CoO. 


836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 
VALVES- PIPE FITTINGS - SANITARY FIXTURES 
CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS 


23 WEST 44™ ST..NEW YORK CITY 
TO WHICH THE PUBLIC IS CORDIALLY INVITED 
BRANCHES: FIFTY-FOUR LEADINGCITIES * WORKS: CHICAGO, BRIDGEPORT 
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HEN the American beau of the 405 
adopted the dress revolutions of 
he crowned all with a high 
made by Cotrell & 


Brummel, 
beaver 
Leonard. 


“topper 


And ever since, through all the changes 
in fashion, four generations of America's 
well dressed men have selected Cotrell & 
Leonard hats, for their absolute correct- 
ness of style. and perfection of materials 
and workmanship, 


ETNA Wiis 


is typical of the Cotrell @ Leonard stand- 
ard of value. In each hat is a satisfaction- 
insurance policy that warrants the dealer 
in replacing any FETNA hat that may 
not fulfill his customer's idea of complete 
satisfaction. 


Your Dealer Has—or Can Get --The AETNA Line 


COTRELL &@ LEONARD 
ALBANY. N. Y. DANBURY. CONN. 


(Makers also of the famous Cotrell Het $4 to $15) 
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Sm INITIAL BUCKS 


HE discriminating purchaser of gifts for men - 
will naturally select a Hickok Belt and Initial > 2 
Buckle, knowing that such a gift combines ees 


usefulness and beauty. 


You will find new and artistic designs in Hickok 
Initial Buckles at leading Haberdashers, Men’s 
Shops and Jewelers. Gift boxes for Hickok 
Belts add to the attractiveness 6f this ideal gift. 


Ge Hickok Mfé.Co.. 


Rochester NY 
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Illustrated 
Catalogues 
Mailed free 

i 
MONTREAL 


353 St. Catharine 


Street West. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 


Fine 
Gem-set Wrist Watches 


The Wrist Watches illustrated, with 
high quality lever movements, are 
entirely made of Platinum and set with 
fine quality Diamonds. A fully illus- 
trated Catalogue will be sent post free. 





158-162 OXFORD StW1. 172 REGENT S.W1. 
2.QUEEN VICTORIA ST? E.C-4. 
LONDON. 


Branches: Rome, 
Paris, Nice, Buenos Aires, Monte Carlo, Johannesburg. 

















Victors 


Vicirolas 
$12 to $950 


Victor dealers 
everywhere 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden,N.J.. U.S.A. 
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A Soul in Torment 








Startling Materialization of a Spirit that had Passed On 


room of Miss Cornelia Henderson, 

the Henderson family had gathered 
for the evening; Mr. Henderson, Mrs. 
Henderson, Peter, and Henrietta. 

Where was Aunt Cornelia, then, you 
ask? She of the jet-trimmed bonnets, 
the white side curls, the unquenchably 
youthful spirit? 

Alas, Aunt Cornelia had _ passed 
beyond. Her bright spirit had been but 
a transitory blessing of eighty-seven 
years, or thereabouts, to a material 
world. Three days before, she had at 
last done the fair thing by her patiently 
waiting relatives and gone—gone safely 
from the savage incursions of the income 
tax. The stately old mansion in Wash- 
ington Square knew her no more; no 
longer the lofty rooms echoed with her 
shrill stories of the days when she was 
the belle of old New York. To the end 
she had retained her phenomenal knowl- 
edge of current events, her passionate 
interest in art and the theatre, her 
brilliant sophistry of conversation, which 
was the marvel of all who knew her. 

Yes, Aunt Cornelia had progressed, to 
enliven a better world than this. 


Ce . the mourning 
Hendersons were en famille. They 
mourned, yes, but it was a gentle melan- 
choly rather than a desperate grief, for 
they had a pleasant and lasting souvenir 
of dear old Aunt Cornelia in her last will 
andtestament. They sat in her bedroom, 
musing over the past, pondering on her 
life which had been such an example of 
the victory of a youthful spirit over age. 
No sound disturbed the perusal of the 
Literary Digest by Mr. Henderson; the 
click of the ever-crocheting Mrs. Hen- 
derson; the tuneless whistling of Peter, 
kicking aimlessly at the head of the 
polar-bear rug, or the sighs of Henrietta, 
cheating herself at Canfield. 

Mrs. Henderson stolidly turned the 
corner on a bit of crochet representing 
the Henderson’s coat of arms. 

At precisely that moment Aunt 
Cornelia’s tall and ancient clock, which 
had been in the family for many genera- 
tions, struck eleven. Up to three days 
before, the clock had never been known 
to strike an hour, and now, once a day, 
for three days, it had struck eleven. 

As though that were a mystic signal, 
the Henderson family ceased functioning 
and exchanged apprehensive glances. 

And then an intangible gust of wind 
swept the room, stirring the heavy 
draperies and causing the reading lamp 
by Aunt Cornelia’s massive bed to 
flicker in its socket. 

Then there followed sounds, faint at 


|: the austere, high-ceilinged bed- 








~ ‘Theda—the Indian Girl—now the spirit control 
of Cornelia Henderson 


first, but with an ever increasing volume; 
rising and falling in moaning crescendos 
and decrescendos, filling the room with a 
throbbing sound, racking the soul with 
the plaint of an unearthly threnody. 

Though it filled the room, the sound 
seemed to emanate from the empty bed 
of dear departed Auntie. 

“T somehow feel that Aunt Cornelia’s 
spirit is trying to communicate with us,” 
said Mrs. Henderson. 

“T think the old lady must be upset 
about something—longing to talk to us,” 
said Peter. 

Whereupon Mr. Henderson put down 
his book and said, ‘‘Why not consult a 
spirit medium?” 

* * * 
HE doors leading into the sanctum 
of Mrs. Ruby Allardyce, the famous 
New York spiritist, swung open. 

They opened only to admit Mr. and 
Mrs. Henderson, accompanied by Peter 
and Henrietta. 

“Do you wish to consult me?” asked 
Mrs. Allardyce. 

The Hendersons explained their per- 
plexity over the passing of Aunt 
Cornelia. 

“T shall do my best,” said the medium. 

* * 


For over an hour, now, the medium 
had been in a silent trance. At last her 
eyes trembled, and her lips moved. 

Then, all of a sudden, she spoke, as if 
with the voice of a little child. 

“This is Theda, the Indian girl. 
Theda is well and happy. She knows 
what you’ve come for. She has seen 
Auntie.” 

A long, drawn-out sigh escaped from 
the sorrowing Hendersons. 


“Wait a minute,” continued little 
Theda, the spirit control of Mrs. Allar- 
dyce. 

A minute passed. 

“Auntie is here,” announced Theda, 
in childish tones. “Auntie is here and 
she wishes to speak to you.” 

As she spoke, a bit of nebulous haze 
seemed to materialize itself against the 
black curtain. Through the haze they 
saw the dark, mysterious face of Theda, 
the Indian girl. 

The medium was surpassing herself. 

“My dear Aunt Cornelia,” breathed 
Mrs. Henderson, “‘can you really speak 
tous?” 

The Indian girl’s lips moved; and the 
word “yes” issued from them, faintly 
but audibly, in the familiar voice of 
Aunt Cornelia. 

Eagerly the Hendersons listened for 
another message from beyond. In the 
nebulous mass, the face of Theda was 
becoming more and more distinct. 

“Are you well, and happy, Auntie?” 

“‘No-o-0.”. The word came to them 
faintly through the lips of the Indian girl, 
in the voice so well known to them all. 

‘Do you miss us, Auntie? Would you 
like to return to earth?” asked Peter. 

“‘Yes-s-s,” murmured the eerie voice, 
which somehow reminded them of the 
sighing of dead branches in the arms of 
the North Wind. 

“Why are you unhappy? Why do you 
wish to return? Explain this mystery 
to you: sorrowing relatives.” 

The mass of light, which was Theda, 
flickered, wavered, and spoke. 

“Il am happy here, most of the day; 
but, every night, at eleven o'clock, I 
am unhappy because—because—”’ 

“What 1s it, dear aunt?” said Mrs. 
Henderson. “Is there something you 
want; something you need? Tell us, so 
that we may strive to help you.” 

“At eleven o’clock—.” The sadness of 
the spirit-voice was heart-breaking. 

“Had you a secret here on earth? 
What went on, in the privacy of your 
bedroom, at eleven o'clock every night? 
Why do you visit us always at eleven?” 
“Because it is then that I am lonely, 
desolate, lost. Every night at that time, 
when I was on earth, I used to——.” 

“What did you do then, Aunt 
Cornelia? Tell us—tell us...” 

It was a tense moment. 

From the strange mist the voice of 
Aunt Cornelia broke shrill and clear. 

“I used, every night, at exactly that 
hour, to get into bed, turn on my night 
lamp, look at my treasured grandfather’s 
clock, and spend half an hour in reading 
Vanity Fair.” 

—H. W. H. 
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When The Gifts Are Opened Wi 


N the morning of Christmas Day, and through the years that follow, the true spirit of love or friendship which prompted Dot 

the selection 1s refiected both in the happy face of the favored one and in the lustrous beauty of the si/ver gift. And thus Dis 

it is that si/veer—whether it be a tea service, a spoon, a pitcher, a cigarette case, or what not from the field of choice—has come The 
to stand as the useful, enduring token cf those tenderest thoughts which Christmas symbolizes. In 


GORHAM SILVERWARE | : 


is sold by leading Loe everywhere 
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STERLING 


THE GORHAM COMPANY Silversmiths & Goldsmiths NEE W YORK 


WORKS: PROVIDENCE AND NEW YORKIE 
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SENTIMENT FOR A CHRISTMAS CARD 


Vanity Fair 


305 Charles Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
19 West 44th Street, New York City 


Conde Nast, President; Frank Crowninshield, Edito» , 
Robert C. Benchley, Managing Editor; Heyworth Camp- 


bell, Art Director; W.E. Beckerle, Treasurer; Philippe 
Crtiz, European Director, 2 Rue Edouard VII, Paris 
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Frances Alda, of the Metropolitan Opera 


Who will create the leading role in “‘Cleopatra’s Night,’’ the new opera by Henry Hadley 
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The Lamps of Limehouse 


A New Series of Limehouse Sketches. II. 


The Unknown Perfume 


By THOMAS BURKE, Author of ‘‘Limehouse Nights,’’ Etc. 


EHIND the locked door of the 

boudoir of her great house in May- 

fair, a woman was nervously re- 
moving from her slim person her _per- 
fumed garments and her jewelry. Her 
eyes shone with a dull light. Her fingers 
fumbled at fastenings. The air of the 
room was drugged with scent. The 
brocaded walls effused a hundred little 
thrills of odour, each charming the sense 
with its personal magic, while their com- 
bined strength wrought horrible unrest 
upon the mind. 

On the glazed surface of the dressing- 
table stood an array of silver-stoppered 
phials of porcelain, containing essences 
and distillations for which her agents 
had ransacked the remotest bazaars of 
the East. 

For perfume was the passion of this 

woman’s life; and that social season was 
for her a failure which was not startled 
by her introduction of some new and 
secret perfume which none but she might 
use. By such triumphs she intoxicated 
men and held them at her bidding; while 
women shrank from her, envious of her 
power and furious at her jealous monopoly 
of her discoveries. Three drops from 
one of those phials, used on three suc- 
cessive evenings, had brought down a 
Cabinet Minister, hushed up a_ financial 
scandal, and secured a high diplomatic 
appointment for a wastrel. 
_ Beautiful she was not, though fashioned 
in callous perfection. Her hands were 
lean. Her ae was hard. Her eyes were 
cold. Unmarried, incapable of love, scorn- 
ful of sentiment, her life had been a round 
of lukewarm joys in European centres. 
Power was given to her by her perfumes; 
yet, though she used it at her pleasure, 
she despised it. Perfume for its own sake 
was her single quest; and, the discovery 
of a new essence was to her as the dis- 
covery of love to others. 


UT of late she had been uneasy. Her 
AJ triumphs seemed void of interest; the 
little phials empty of delight. The sense 
through which she absorbed the raptures 
of her liquid gardens was jaded. So, to- 
night she was turning to a fresh en- 
chantment of whose potency she had 
heard much talk. 
_When, after many minutes, the last 
silken robe was discarded, she took from 


a cupboard some drab raiment of common 
material, and threw it without care about 
her person. Over all she pulled a rough 
raincoat that sheathed her from neck to 
feet; a frayed hat of rusty black completed 
her toilet. 

Quietly she turned the lock of the door 
and crept with stately stealth down the 
back stairs. Hereshe opened a small door, 
the hinges of which creaked from long 
disuse, and stepped into one of those 
short, narrow streets whose name, on a 
visiting card, is a crest of special per- 
fection. Along this she went to the 
spangled dusk of Piccadilly, where she 
mounted an east-bound motor ’bus. 
Through the Strand, Fleet Street, Corn- 
hill, the ’bus jolted her; and thereafter 
she travelled through unknown country, 
through a long lane where great gashes 
of jocund light were suddenly closed with 
wads of shadow. Past Aldgate she went, 
along Commercial Road, along East India 
Dock Road, brushing, by the way, the skirts 
of distant places that were not even names 
to her—Stepney ,Shadwell—until the outline 
of Limehouse Church broke the blank sky. 

Here she alighted, and stood by the 
oozing window of a fried-fish bar, looking 
uncertainly about her. Then, from a 
doorway, moved the figure of a man, 
who looked at her and at once lit a cigar- 
ette with an unnecessary flourish. She 
jerked a sharp word at him, to which 
he responded. Further words passed 
between them, and soon he laid light 
fingers on her arm and conducted her 
across the road, by the Eastern Hotel. 
Then the creeping mist of West India 
Dock Road closed round them. 


OME minutes later, she lay at full 
length in the back room of a produce 
store in Pennyfield-—-a room whose very 
cobwebs exuded the sharp odour of 
pickled eggs, and in whose shuttered 
space the sweeter smell of betel nut and 
manioc swam without challenge from 
the outer air. The pipe, charged and lit, 
lay within her fingers. With a few abrupt 
movements she settled herself into the 
harsh angles of the straw mattress, and 
took the mouthpiece to her lips for her 
first breath of the Great Tobacco. 
Five times she inhaled, questioningly, 
without perceptible response; but at the 
sixth breath a dreadful sickness seized 


her. The pipe fell from her fingers. The 
dusk of the room changed to a melancholy 
green, and she swam into it. For some 
moments sufficient of her animal identity 
remained to suffer a shock of dismay 
and regret. She repented her folly, and 
bethought her of her gracious boudoir, 
and struggled. Then, as she wallowed 
in the strange, buoyant light, she lost 
all senses but one. She saw not; she heard 
not; her nerves were numbed. The sense 
of smell alone remained to her. { 


And slowly, out of the infinity of green, 
came to her countless perfumes. And, as 
each hovered about her, she knew it for 
one of her own, and could have named it. 
She was now nothing but an organism that 
throbbed to the beats of the sense of smell.. 
and moved to its functions. Now she 
was under the direction of a moist, mias- 
mic perfume that brought an ague to the 
soul; now of a cold, eastern perfume that 
petrified; now of a tropical odour, too 
insistent to be borne; now of a faint, 
fugitive odour that was gone ere her 
sense had answered to it. All these she 
knew: each was the symbol of a season’s 
victory. 

But, suddenly, the multitude of odours 
dispersed, and she was, for a moment, 
sensible of a void. Then, slowly and 
gently, the void was filled by one sweeter 
and rarer and more potent than any she 
had known. It crept upon her single 
sense, gathering strength as it came, and 
its delicate force had achieved possession 
ere she was conscious of its overpowering 
beauty, ere she-recognised with a sob of 
joy her glad surrender to its mastery. 
A holy peace descended upon her. Perfect 
rest ran into her with every breath she 
she took of it. The inmost recesses of her 
being obeyed its tender power, and she 
lay in the folds of the green light and 
knew that she had found what she had 
long been seeking—the perfume above 
all perfumes—and that it was sweeter 
satisfaction than she had ever fancied. 

Deeply she breathed of it, deeply and 
more deeply, and the delight that it gave 
the sense, it gave also to the soul. Fora 
space she sought to name it, to associate it 
with some known essence, to perceive 
whether it had not a little of musk, or 
orris, or of attar. But it eluded her, and 
at last she quietly (Continued on page 94) 











The famous General arrives in New York Harbor after a particularly distres- 
sing voyage and is hailed on deck at 7 A. M. in the fog to meet the crowd of 
reporters and photographers swarming over the side from the press-boat. 
He is here shown being asked for immediate and epigrammatic answers 
to the following questions: ‘What do you think of American women?— 
Why do you consider Bolshevism the greatest menace of to-day?—Did 
America win the war, or did she not?—-What emotion did you experience 
on first seeing the Statue of Liberty?” 





VANITY FAIR 





The distinguished French statesman has been listening 
for three hours to a speech which the Mayor believes 
essential to the presentation of a key to the city. It 
is not quite clear to the visitor just what he is expected 
to do with the key (which is of gilt papier mache), but 
he supposes that he will keep it with the six other keys 
which he has already received and leave them un- 
claimed in some station parcel-room 





Kings and Queens are always taken through factories and down into mines, where they must invariably be 
photographed wielding a pick or shovel in a democratic posture. The Queen in the picture isn’t so good a{ 
pick-wielding, but is making a game try at it, while the royal party are somewhat cramped by the low head- 
room in the mine. The miners are likely to break out at any minute in a rousing huzzah for her Majesty 
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Immediately on the arrival of the royal heir in town, a furious rush of building 

begins, in order to provide corner-stones for him to lay. Each corner-stone 

necessitates a long and excessively complimentary speech, usually delivered 

on the knees while waving the silver trowel. The Mayor’s Committee of 
elcome in the back-ground are applauding vigorously 





quevas 
WLANs 


The eminent British jurist is received by a deputation of school-girls from 

Public School No. 143, who chant (soprano and alto clearly distinguishable) 

“God Save the King” and wave British flags. All this would not be so bad, 

were it not for the fact that the eminent jurist must look forward to kissing 
each one of the tiny tots when the ceremony is over 


America Speeds the Panting Guest 


Sketches by GLUYAS WILLIAMS 


"TCHIS is the open season for eminent foreign visitors to the United States. 

Kings and Queens, princes, poets and generals, are all taking advantage 
of the reduced rates and unexcelled facilities for the accommodation of guests, 
and have been flocking in large numbers to the country which gave the world 


the word “Hello” as a telephonic greeting. And in what manner are they 
being entertained? Lavishly and with true American thoroughness, but 
with a certain sameness of ritual which must at times be extremely wearing 
to the sensibilities of the distinguished victims. 
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The First Hundred Plays Are the Hardest 


A Strenuous Effort to Keep Up with the Oncoming Dramas 


UCH as the water comes down 
from Lodore have the new plays 
come upon us. 

Time was when the managers showed a 
little common humanity toward the first- 
nighters and spread the Autumn openings 
over a period of weeks, but this season 
everything has happened in a mad rush—— 
the New York Times could doubtless trace 
it right back to]. W. W. propaganda. New 
plays crashed down upon a helpless popu- 
lace on all sides, not by twos and threes, but 
by dozens and scores. It seemed for a time 
as if the producers were holding out for 
a forty-four opening week. True, the late 
coolness between actors and managers 
badly stalled the season, and it is but 
human of the managers to wish to get 
their new productions under way; but if 
they don’t have a heart, they will have a 
strike of dramatic critics to face. When our 
reviewers are mumbling, white-bearded 
grandsires they will hold their clustering 
descendants in breathless horror with 
grisly tales of those wild times backin’19, 
when if there were only four openings 
scheduled for a night, the critic felt that 
his evening was practically free. 

But, outside of nervous exhaustion, the 
first-nighters have little to complain of. 
From the way it starts, the present one 
bids fair to be the best season in many. 
Even the most pretentious of last year’s 
displays are already hopelessly outdis- 
tanced; a month that brings “‘Declassee,” 
“Clarence,” and ‘Too Many Husbands” 
to the theatre is worth a lifetime of 
“Crowded Hours,” ‘Dark Rosaleen’s,” 
and “Daddies.” 

Unfortunately, optimism is not its own 
penalty. Mere worming his way through 
the world, tenaciously making the best 
of things is not in itself a bitter enough 
fate for the amateur Frank Crane. The 
one who goes doggedly about insisting that 
everything he sees is the best of all things 
in the best of all possible worlds is going 
to be pitiably out of luck when he en- 
counters something really good. The 
cheer-vender whose throat is tired from 
shouting the praises of the commonplace 
has no voice left when something unusual 
comes along. And the reviewer who 
waxes lyrical over ‘““A Voice in the Dark” 
and “Up in Mabel’s Room,” is left dumb 
and adjectiveless before ‘‘Declassee.”’ 


“‘Declassee”’ 


OE AKINS, author of “The Magical 

City” and of ‘“Papa’”—which many 
people had the pleasure of reading, and an 
unfortunate few the pain of seeing last 
season—has made our Great American 
Dramatists cling desperately to their 
somewhat shopworn laurels by virtue 
of this, her first long play. In fact, it 
looks as if they would have to think about 
making over the dramatic map and putting 
her name on it, well up with the spaces 
colored to represent Pinero, Jones, and 
Sutro. Those who have been just on the 
point of putting on crepe for the American 


By DOROTHY PARKER 
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MAURICE GOLDBERG 


ROLLO PETERS 


Is one of the guiding spirits in the Theatre Guild of 
New York. First known as an artist and designer 
of settings, Mr. Peters has, in the svace of a few 
months, assumed a prominent positiva among the 
younger actors of the American stage. His per- 
formance in “John Ferguson” was notable for its 
emotional intensity; and he is supplementing the 
success which he achieved then by his dignified 
portrayal of the ill-fated Asano in ‘“‘The Faichful,” 
the legendary Japanese drama by Masefield which 
is the first offering in the Theatre Guild’s repertoire 


drama can take heart once more; Miss 
Akins has pulled it through. 

Of Ethel Barrymore’s performance in 
“Declassee” it is difficult to write 
hosannahs are heavy going, for even 
the doggedest reader. If, during my 
theatre-going lifetime, there has been 
any other performance so perfect as the 
one she gives in the role of Lady Helen 
Haden, poor, brave, reckless Lady Helen 
who gave up everything for an unreturned 
love—if there has been any other bit of 
acting like that, I can only say that I had 
the hideous ill luck to miss it. It takes 
a seasoned writer to attempt eulogy; 
humbler pens splutter and blot in the 
effort. Perhaps the safest way is to say 
that Miss Barrymore is at her best in 
“Declassee,” and leave it at that. 

Miss Akins has put such crisp sophistries 
into the mouths of her characters that 
a less poised cast than that which Mr. 
Hayman has gathered together at the 
Empire Theatre would have been prone 
to dwell over-lovingly on the lines and spoil 
their telling casualness of effect. For- 





tunately for everyone concerned, the 
company is an extraordinarily good one, 
notably in regard to Claude King, a wel- 
come newcomer from London. Beatrice 
Beckley, who has but little to do, does 
it effectively in the most gorgeous of gowns. 
Clare Eames, who has the vicarious fame 
of being Mme. Emma’s niece and is never 
mentioned in the papers without that 
word of explanation, stands firmly upon 
her own merits in a cleverly finished 
performance. 

It may seem over-captious, but one can’t 
help feeling that there are discordant 
elements in the persons of three unlisted 
actors, who, in their fortunately brief 
roles of acrobats whom the capricious 
Lady Helen befriends, bring things peril- 
ously near to burlesque; and in the person 
of Vernon Steele, who being the only 
conspicuously British person in the com- 
pany, is cast by an all-wise management 
in the role of an American youth. How- 
ever, the management gets 1n some really 
high art in the first act, when barley- 
water is served after dinnerin Lord Haden’ s 
drawing-room. No one drinks it, but there 
it is, and a special line is brought in to 
call attention to it, in case it might have 
gone over your head. 

Such touches of realism as this must 
make Mr. Belasco clutch feverishly at 
his clerical collar. 

But all this last is merely said in a spirit 
of roguery. The producer who has had 
the foresight and the judgment to give 
us ‘“‘Declassee’”’ deserves the heartfelt 
gratitude of the entire community. 


*«Clarence’’ 


T is a long way from the somewhat 

sombre ‘“‘Declassee’” to the amazing 
lightness of “Clarence,” but it is a way 
well worth travelling. Booth Tarkington 
has put behind the curtain of the Hudson 
Theatre what he so admirably succeeded 
in placing between the red covers of 
“Seventeen.” I know that there is no 
better basis for a free-for-all than to ask 
“Who is the greatest living American 
author?”’; but we all have a perfect right 
to our own ideas, and, according to my 
rating, Mr. Tarkington is well up toward 
the front in the first two. And “Clarence,” 
in its faithful portrayal of all the absurd- 
ities and exaggerations of adolescence, is 
Mr. Tarkington on his own home grounds. 
It is a great boon to find him writing 
directly for the stage—for—or so it 
seemed to me—practically all of the charm 
of “Seventeen” was spilled on its way 
from the printed page to the footlights. 

There are those who say that there is 
no plot to speak of in “Clarence’’—that 
its story of a discharged soldier who takes 
a position in a typical Englewood family, 
clears up the domestic messes, turns out 
to be a distinguished scientist, and finally 
marries the governess, is far too slender. 
But if they are going to be that way about 
it, it seems only fair to call to their atten- 
tion that on (Continued on page 108) 
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This etching of a 
French > eat girl is 
one of Lee-Han- 
key’s _most_ recent 
plates. It is notable not 
only for its poetic sen- 
timent, but for the dar- 
ing and pleasing pattern 
of its design 


Me KNOEDLER & Co. 


The Recent Etchings of Lee-Hankey 


An English Artist Who is Rapidly Taking His Place With the Best Masters 


VERY now and again, a new etcher 

of real worth appears on the world’s 

artistic horizon. Such a master is 
W. Lee-Hankey, the English artist who, 
for the past fifteen years, has been challeng- 
ing critical attention with his achieve- 
ments in the graphic arts. 

During the past few years, the war 
claimed most of his time and attention, 
but he has lately given himself with re- 
newed fervor to the creation of new color 
prints and etchings. 

It is interesting to note that, although a 
British artist, critical recognition first came 
to him from France, for it was as early as 
1902—before the artist was recognized by 
critics or public in England—that_ the 
Luxembourg began to buy his masterpieces. 

Mr. Lee-Hankey’s paintings and etch- 
ings have lately been more widely bought 
by museums, not only in France, but in 
England and America as well. You may 
see them from Liverpool to New South 
Wales, and at such way stations as Paris, 
New York and Barcelona. Trained as a 
painter, he experimented, for a time, with 
color prints and monotypes and then passed 
on to pure etching. As he has gained in 
accomplishment, he has become more ani 
more British, and that is what is likable 
about his work. Your average, accom- 
plished British artist is too likely to end as 
a “near” Frenchman, so far as his aesthetic 
point of view is concerned. But Mr. Lee- 
Hankey continues faithfully the British 
traditions, the rustic phase of Pre-Ra- 
phaelism, as we know it in Millais’ best 
book illustrations, and in the drawings 


By FRANK JEWETT MATHER, Jr. 
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Another of Mr. Lee-Hankey’s most recent etch- 
ings, the portrait of a young French peasant girl 


and paintings of Frederick Walker. He 
is frankly interested in people and sen- 
timent, and is not, after the modern 
fashion, chiely enamoured cf his own 


skill. His method is patient and_ fully 
interpretative. He rejects the vignetting 
formulas so popular since the days of 
Whistler, making of each plate, not a 
sketch, but a considered picture. But 
there is no smallness in his elaboration of 
the theme, and no heaviness. In such 
an etching as that shown at the top of 
this page, the salient picturesqueness— 
the Victorian mood, obscures the technical 
beauty of the plate. The job of an 
etcher is largely to invent webs of lines 
that will mean differences of level, and 
distance, and direction, poise and texture, 
while at the same time infusing the struc- 
ture with a feeling that is fine and wholly 
his own. One can see how far Mr. Lee- 
Hankey has gone in the way of enrichment, 
without weakening his chief motive. Not 
to be afraid of old-fashioned sympathies, 
to keep cleverness subordinate to expres- 
sion, to be patient without becoming dull, 
to be fastidious without insisting that 
you are so-—these seem to be high merits, 
whether in art or in life. It is to be hoped 
that people will not let themselves be 
blustered out of liking Lee-Hankey’s work 
just because it isn’t either queer of 
violent. Mr. Lee-Hankey will not re- 
sent an appellation that carries with it a 
compliment likely to increase in value. 
Captain Hankey of the Artists’ Rifles did 
not have to reconstruct his youthful vision. 
What he had to say, in his war time 
etchings, about peasant girls and peasant 
women, was as true when the fields were 
located behind the trenches, as it was 
when they knew no taste or touch of wat. 
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II. Joseph Conrad: A Pen Portrait by a Friendly Hand 


who was just going to see Joseph 
Conrad. He confessed to me that he 
was frightened. I asked him where his 
terror lay, because he was a man of su- 
preme self-confidence and liked to declare 
that “he was quite as good as anybody”. 

“Well” he said, “it’s this way. With 
most men you know where you are, 
beforehand. A fellow’s an artist, or he’s 
a cab-driver, or he’s a banker. There you 
are. You talk about pictures, or cabs, or 
money. You're safe. But when you’re 
going to see someone who’s a Pole, and a 
captain in the merchant service, and 
writes better English prose than any 
living Englishman—well, you’re done. He 
can have you— anywhere.” 

“You’re thinking too much about your- 
self’, I said. “You needn’t worry. Con- 
rad’s the most courteous man in Europe.” 

I believe that my friend fared very well. 
He is a brilliant talker, and kindly, and 
Conrad values kindliness, I think, beyond 
almost any other gift. Nevertheless, the 
puzzle of all those contradictions remains. 

A very considerable number of years 
ago, after the publication of his first book 
in, I fancy, 1894, Conrad left the sea and 
planted himself in the middle of Kent; 
there he has remained planted ever since. 


| WAS talking to a man the other day 


A Picture of Conrad 


HEN I think of him I see him, in 

my mind’s eye, spare, short, square- 
shouldered, his grey beard fiercely peaked, 
his billy-cock hat a little on one side, his 
eyes kindly, humorous, and _ penetrating; 
sitting in the middle of the Kentish fields, 
quite ready to sit there until the end of 
time, granted that his wife and sons will 
sit there with him, having travelled, he 
will give you to understand, enough in his 
first thirty years to earn his everlasting 
right to motionless, passionate observation. 
It is true enough that he likes to break 
his immobility with sudden flashes of 
passion, or humour, or interpretation of 
life, but these flashes are as swift and 
transient as lightning on a summer sky. 
They only emphasize the tranquility the 
more. Nor do J think that I see him as 
covered by any especially gorgeous edifice. 
A roof and four walls is enough for him. 
Not that he does not care for comfort, 
but the comfort that will satisfy him is 
more easily attained than the ordinary 
man’s comfort. His complaints at the 
narrowness of a room, the dampness of a 
wall, are vociferous enough: nevertheless 
the great point is that he should be allowed 
to remain in the Kentish fields where he 
can hear the voices of the Kentish people, 
and see the soft clouds of the Kentish 
sky, the dim blue of the Kentish horizons. 
He found, nearly thirty years ago, the 
Spot of all the earth where he wishes to be 
and to that spot he will be faithful. He 
has the same simple unswerving fidelity to 
people. He once had a dispute with a 
friend. “There isa fundamental difference 
between us,” he said, “You don’t love men 


By HUGH WALPOLE 





BERESFORD 


JOSEPH CONRAD 
Pole by birth, for years a2 mariner and 
seaman, and now one of the most distin- 
guished living writers of English prose 


but believe that they are to be improved. 
I know that they are not to be improved— 
but I love them.” That may stand as the 
motto for his life and his work. 

Talk of millenniums infuriates him. 

He believes that human nature will 
remain the same to the end of time, 
fallible, ignorant, courageous, touching, 
childish, noble. He believes in the courage 
of the individual in his fight against almost 
overwhelming odds—and he does not 
wish the odds to be less overwhelming. 


The Mystery of Conrad 


HIS, at least, seems to be the phi- 

losophy behind all his books, the 
philosophy in his talk and _ his daily life. 
I don’t pretend that the definition of it 
is more than a fallible man’s assertion. 

And yet when one has stayed with him, 
when one has seen the simplicity of his 
life, the happiness that radiates from his 
wife’s great personality, when one has 
played billiards and tennis, and driven 
in the motor-car, and taken snap-shots, 
and laughed and joked, and done all the 
silly, happy things that anyone does in any 
country-house, the mystery remains. 

There is the mystery first of the man 
himself—the mystery that the son of a 
Polish nobleman should run away to sea, 
learn English from old files of the ‘Stan- 
dard’ newspapers when he was thirty, 
toss about the world as an English seaman, 
finally share with Thomas Hardy the title 
of the greatest living English novelist— 
what kind of man can this be? 

Secondly, there is the mystery of his 
books. One is haunted, in Conrad’s 
old Kentish house, by the ghosts of those 
men and women whom he has created— 
by the broken Almayer; the glittering 


courageous braggadocio Nostromo; by the 
sinister nigger of the ‘Narcissus’; by Ver- 
loc, the secret agent, and the unhappy 
hero of “‘Under Western Eyes”; by the 
adorable Rita; by Lord Jim; and Heyst of 
“Victory”; and the noble Captain Anthony 
of “‘Chance”’—most of all, perhaps, by 
staunch, unflinching Captain McWhirr, 
the hero after Conrad’s own heart. 

What a world of men and women to 
have created! In a little biography of him 
that I wrote several years ago, I spoke of 
Conrad’s “‘gusto”. Someone ina paper the 
other day reproached me for that, saying 
that “gusto” was the one word that does not 
describe Conrad’s art—but gusto of crea- 
ation I maintain is exactly what he has. 

His own spirit may stay behind his 
creations, calm and unmoved, but it is 
with the gesture of a whirlwind that he 
sweeps them onto the stage; it is with the 
mutter of the storm about them that they 
disappear. Think of the thunderclap of a 
gesture with which “‘Under Western Eyes” 
closes; or consider the great scene that 
closes the lives of Heyst and his lover in 
“Victory”, or that frantic rattle at the door 
that flings Rita and her young soldier 
together in “‘The Arrow of Gold”. Is there 
anything but a very fever of creation that 
could work such miracles of impatience 
and rebellion—and loving acquiescence? 
And what is the storm in ‘‘The Nigger” 
but the divinest gusto?. .. 


Without the Ghosts 


ND then, when the ghosts retreat, one 
is back in the old Kentish house 
again, watching Conrad’s perfect courtesy 
or seeing him throw his head back and 
shout with laughter at some jest, or watch- 
ing him stump round his garden with his 
stick (gout is his one enemy) mildly trying 
to attract wild kittens from their lair on 
the roof, or feeling the peaches to see if 
they are ripening on the wall. 

He hates exercise. He will order the car 
if it is only a mile that he has to go, and I 
think this comes again from his reaction 
against his early life. Not that he bears 
those early days a grudge. Far from it. 
He loves to talk of them and tell them over, 
and count their histories. But one square 
of English garden and a patch of English 
sky is enough for him now—if he has the 
people whom he loves near to him. 

Still the mystery remains. 

Here, surely, if ever, is genius—the 
possession by a divine spirit of man’s 
earthly clay. It often seems that he is as 
little responsible for the creation of those 
great works as any of us. He speaks some- 
times of them—and especially of ‘‘The 
Nigger,” and “Nostromo,” his own favorites 
—with exactly the tenderness that he uses 
for his friends. It is as though McWhirr, 
and Almayer, and Rita, had stayed for a 
week or two in the Kentish house as his 
guests. No more responsible than that... 
Nevertheless it is he that has found them 
for us, and it is to him that we must pay 
our debt—not only we, but all the gener- 
ations that will follow us. 
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Curiously enough and for no known reason, Italy has always excelled the other nations in the art 

with which they produce moving pictures. The greatest names in literature, in poetry, in acting, 

in painting, and in stage directing are associated, in Italy, with the progress of the cinema. No 

country ia the world has produced moving pictures superior—as works of art—to such Italian 

films as ‘‘Cabiria,” “Christus,” “Fabiola” or “Quo Vadis.”” Signorina Bertini is rightly considered 

the most beautiful woman on the Italian stage, and her apnearance in American screen dramas 
will be awaited with eagerness by cinema enthusiasts everywhere 


Francesca Bertini: Italian Cinema Star 


Who Is Leaving Italy to Act for Metro Pictures in America 


VANITY FAIR 
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The Nation’s Songs 
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Revealing, for the First Time, the Identity of Their Author 


OU have never heard of Andrew 

Fletcher, of Saltoun. (If you have, 

kindly pretend you haven't, or I 
shall have to begin this article some 
other way.) 

And who was Andrew? 

I'll tell you. He was born in 1653 and 
died in 1716, and he is one of those pathetic 
people who get only one quotation into 
Bartlett’s famous book. 

Along about 1690 Andrew was rather 
up against it. Among his contemporaries 
were Thomas Otway, Mathew Henry, 
Henry Carey, Matthew Prior, and Dean 
Swift; and every day he heard these 
fellows getting off one wise crack after 
another, all of which he could see were 
destined to land in Bartlett, while he was 
still jockeying for a start. 

So he shut himself up in his study, 
ordered a few quarts of black coffee (the 
real thing—none of that There’s-A-Reason 
stuff), and tied a wet towel round his head: 
and after awhile he evolved this:—“I knew 
a very wise man that believed that if a 
man were permitted to make all the 
ballads, he need not care who should make 
the laws of a nation” 

True, somebody later on—Gladstone, I 
think— ‘did him out of a lot of the credit 
by putting the thing much better and more 
crisply: but anyway that is what Andrew 

said, and it brings me neatly to the subject 
of my article. As foreshadowed by the 
title, it deals with The Nation’s Songs. 


Who Writes America’s Songs? 


HE man whois permitted to write the 

songs of America employs a great 
number of aliases, doubtless from motives 
of prudence. To the vapid and unreflect- 
ive public it probably seems that Isadore 
Levinsky, the author of My Mother was a 
colleen and my father’s name was Pat 
is a different person from Nathan Edel- 
stein, who pleads guilty to My dusky Dixie 
Maid: but anyone with any ability at all 
in the way of marshalling internal evidence 
can see that it is one man writing under 
different names. And all the other names 
which we see on the title-pages of the new 
songs are merely further pseudonyms of 
this single individual. 

The proof is simple. 

We will admit, for purposes of argument, 
that there might be two men who con- 
sidered “land” a musical rhyme for “Uncle 
Sam”, and really believed that, if they 
ended one line with ‘ ‘childhood” , all they 
had got to do was to shove ‘ ‘wildwood” 
at the end of the next: but two is the 
outside number, and these rhy mes—and 
others of the same kind—occur in every 
popular American song. 

Then again, we have the significant 
matter of construction. The verse of each 
of these songs ends with the word “said” 
or “cried” or the phrase “‘she to him did 
say”, as a handy means of bringing in the 
refrain. Thirdly, and lastly, we have the 
similarity of ideas, unavoidable by a man 
with such an enormous output. 


By P. G. WODEHOUSE 


Yes, one man makes all the ballads. Let 
us try to construct him as a personality 
from what we can glean from his printed 
works. The ignorant public—who, as 
Sherlock Holmes bitingly says, could 
hardly tell a compositor by his thumb, or 
a weaver by his tooth, and who have to 
think twice before deciding whether a 
man they meet on the street is a retired 
corporal of marines with a mole on his 
left shoulder and a sister living in Canarsie, 
or a vers libre poet with a golf handicap 
of forty-seven—will doubtless be baffled. 

Not so the present writer. 


What Is He Like? 


HIS human song-bird has the following 

well-marked traits of charactér. He 
loves his mother but dislikes prohibition: 
he is a cheery soul, with a smile for every- 
one he meets: he wants to live in Dixie: 
he hates to get up in the morning: he 
admires the shimmy—and_ those who 
practise it: and he would prefer Ireland 
to be free. 

Who can he be? 
Senator LaFollette. 

Yet, would: Senator LaFollette have 
written so much about the War? Probably 
not. Our hero was particularly strong 
on the War, while it lasted, and, if there 
is one criticism that might be made of 
him, it is that he perhaps failed a little 
to appreciate the magnitude and _serious- 
ness of the thing. His idea of a song 
breathing the spirit of the great holocaust 
was something on the lines of When the 
Kaiser Does a Shimmy from Berlin or 
Play Up That Croony Shell-Shock Melodee. 
One feels that Homer would have done 
better with the subject. 

But that, no doubt, was the way the 
thing struck-our author, and, presumably, 
he did his best. At any rate, say what 
you will of him, he writes better than his 
father, the man who used to write the popu- 
lar songs of England in the days when we 
were young. Here is the refrain of what 
Father always considered his best lyric, 
and its popularity shows that the public 
endorsed his view. Thisishowitruns. You 
start at the top and read straight down:— 


It sounds rather like 


Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay! 
Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay! 
Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay! 
Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay! 
Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay! 
Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay! 
Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay! 
Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay! 


Father was one of those slow, careful 
workers who chisel and polish every line 
of a lyric before letting it out of their 
hands. He wrote the last line first and 
worked up to it. He always used a blunt 
pen, and could not write unless there were 
roses in the flower-bowl on his desk. His 
favorite author was Keats, to whom, he 
frankly admitted, he owed much. 


The Four Main Branches 


UR hero’s output is divided into four 

main branches—Songs about Smiles; 
Songs about China, India, Egypt, and 
other foreign localities; Songs about Moth- 
er; and Songs about the Shimmy. Asa 
rule he keeps them separate, but, when 
pushed, is capable of writing about 
Mother Smiling as she does the Shimmy; 
or toying with the problem of whether 
Cleopatra would have done the Shimmy 
on the banks of the Nile if she had had a 
Mother. What used to be his stand-by, 
the Moon, he has unaccountably neglected 
of late, though a firm of publishers are now 
announcing a song entitled Moonlight on 
The Nile, which seems to suggest that the 
kid is about to come back in great shape. 

The curious thing about him is that he 
seems to have inherited nothing of his 
father’s penchant for the straight patriotic 
song. If there was one thing that Father, 
despite the inherent modesty of a great 
artist, always claimed that he could do 
as well as the next man, it was the patriotic 
song. I don’t mean things like Of, doy! 
the dough-boy is going to can the Kaiser!, 
but lyrics that strike a deeper note. Deep 
note is right, because they were nearly 
always sung by basses. In the old days, 
when you went to an English music-hall, 
you could be certain of being confronted, 
at about ten o’clock, by a stout man in 
baggy evening-dress with a diamond soli- 
taire in his shirt-front, who walked on the 
stage in a resolute way and stood glaring 
at you with one hand in the arm-hole of 
his waistcoat. 

You knew he wasn’t a juggler or a 
conjurer, because he had no props and 
no female assistant in pink tights. And 
you knew he wasn’t a dramatic twenty- 
minute sketch, because he would have had 
a gang along with him. And presently 
your worst fears were confirmed, when he 
began to sing one of Father’s patriotic 
songs. ‘Specimen refrain:— 


For England’s England still! 

It is and always will! 

Though foreign foes may brag, 

We love our dear old flag, 

And old England is En-ger-land still! 


Son doesn’t seem to go in for this sort 
of thing at all. It is hard to say why. 
Probably it’s a gift, and we all have our 
limitations. If our hero has tried the 
patriotic song and failed, he has no reason 
to be ashamed of himself. A writer as 
versatile as he can well afford to fall down 
on one branch of his many-sided industry. 
No poet, however gifted, has ever had a 
really full hand. Shakespeare never wrote 
a single lyric which a jazz-and-hokum 
comedy team could put across. Browning 
couldn’t turn out a solitary Mother song— 
at any rate he didn’t. 

And, as for Edgar Lee Masters, he 
found, after repeated efforts, that he could 
not even rhyme ‘line’ with ‘sublime’, so 
he had to give it up in despair and do 
stuff that doesn’t rhyme at all 















HELEN HAYES 


Who first attracted attention by her per- 
formance in “Dear Brutus’ as the ethereal 
girl-who-might-have-been, has descended 
to earth this season to portray a mischiev- 
ous flapper in “Clarence”—the premier 
light comedy success of the season 


MAURICE GOLDBERG 


RUTH SHEPLEY 


The better half in the firm of “Adam and 
Eva,”’ the play of semi-rural life by Guy 
Bolton and George Middleton which is 
dispensing fresh air and sunshine to 
metropolitan audiences 


ABEE 


VANITY FAIk 


BARON DE MEYER 


BEATRICE BECKLEY 


A member of the notable cast which 
supports Ethel Barrymore in “‘Declassee”— 
a play which establishes its author, Zoe 
Akins, as one of the first American 
playwrights of today 


MARIE CHAMBERS 


Is personally responsible for much of 
the laughter which greets ‘Nightie 
Night’ nightly. Miss Chambers plays 
a comedy role with a commendable 
degree of restraint—emphasizing the 
fact that the Broadway sense of humour 
will respond to something more delicate 
than a slapstick 


Notable Figures From Noteworthy Plays 


Features of a Season which Stands Out as one of the most Successful in the History of Broadway 
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Is There a Humorist in the House? 


If so, he Is Wanted Immediately at any one of a Dozen Current Musical Comedies 


T is indeed a tonic to the morale to 
observe what a razor-edged sense of 
humor our musical comedy audiences 

possess. One can readily realize that they 
pride themselves—and how justly!—on 
their almost uncanny ability to discern 
latent fun everywhere. It is almost as if 
one could overhear them saying, one to 
another, “I don’t know why it is, but I 
always manage to see the funny side of 
things. I certainly do pity people who 
haven’t a sense of humor. I simply don’t 
know how I’d ever get along without 
mine. Why, I laugh at everything!” 

And laugh.at everything they unques- 
tionably do, take the word of one who has 
witnessed them in action at the local 
musical comedies during the present season. 
These Cho en-of-the-Gods are able to see 
little nuances of humor that are not even 
perceptible to the blunter risibles of the 
less gifted. 

When a lusty comedian imprints a 
rever berating whack on the liberally 
powdered back of a chorus maiden, 
they roll about in their seats in an 
ecstasy of appreciation, while those 
pitiful creatures who can’t see the 
funny side of things sit in helpless 
silence, wondering when Death will 
come and release them. To the 
elect is given not only the ability 
of grasping the uproarious fun of a 
situation, but that even finer sense 
which renders them capable of 
appreciating the most subtle of 
humorous lines. For instance, they 
lose all control of themselves over 
such a sly bit of dialogue as this 
specimen from the current Winter 
Garden attraction: 

First Comedian: I smoke Beef 
Durham. 

Second Comedian: You don’t 
mean Beef Durham—you mean 
Bull Durham. 

First Comedian: Oh, yes 
you the wrong steer. 

While the connoisseurs of humor 
are shrieking with hysteria over 
this delicate waggery, the unelect 
must sit, gauche and unsmiling, 
hopelessly out of it all. Well may 
the gifted ones pity those who 
cannot boast about their sense of 
humor! 


Let Us Give Thought to The 
Obtuse Ones 


I gave 


F course, when the writers of 

musical comedies realize that 
all they need do to get a deafening 
boom of applause from the audience 
is to refer to the League of Nations 
asthe Leagueof Notions—when that 
is all they have to do, one cannot 
blame them for not taking an extra 
half hour or so and thinking up a 
few newer ones. 


By HELEN WELLS 


audiences who cannot work themselves into 
hysterics at the sight of a comedienne, in 
the role of a manicurist, using a pair of 
garden shears on the finger nails of her 
supposed client. If, just once, the writers 
might put in a line or so that those who 
cannot roar over every chance reference to 
near beer could laugh at, and repeat the 
next day, it seems as if great strides would 
be made in the general direction of com- 
munity welfare. 

Somehow, people who cannot applaud 
with any degree of sincerity when a rotund 
comedian falls heavily in a sitting posture 
and, on picking himself up, remarks that 
he broke his journey—those people ex- 
pected that “Apple Blossoms” would do 
much to drag musical comedy up toa higher 
level. With music by Fritz Kreisler and 


Victor Jacobi, with book and lyrics by 
William Le Baron, and settings by Joseph 
Urban, the expectant ones had every reason 
to feel confident of a production that could 





ARNOLD GENTHE 


MARCIA VAN DRESSER 


be immediately filed under the head of Art. 
But those who flocked to the Globe Theatre 
on the opening night were—well, perhaps 
“doomed to disappointment” are somewhat 
harsh words—maybe “‘gently let down from 
their lofty expectations” would be rather 
a neater way of saying it. If one goes to 
“Apple Blossoms” thinking of it as just 
another musical comedy, one is due for an 
evening of mild pleasure; but if one attends 
in the spirit of “Here, at last, will be some- 
thing really big in the way of Comedy,” it 
is going to be a bitter three hours. 


‘‘Apple Blossoms”’ 
l NQUESTIONABLY, “Apple Blos- 


soms”’ is a gently pleasing musical com- 
edy—and, unquestionably, it has been kept 
within the bounds of the gently pleasing 
for fear that, if it ventured beyond them, 
it might be marked with the indelible 
brand of high-browism. Fritz Kreisler’s 
music is utterly charming, and Victor 
Jacobi’s part of the score only a 
shade less so. The Urban scenery is 
pleasantly unexciting to behold, 
ahd William Le Baron’s book is 
soothingly uninspired. The story, 
according to the program, is 
founded on Dumas’ “A Marriage 
of Convenience,” but the founda- 
tion seems a trifle wabbly to the 
critical beholder. Certainly all the 
brightest parts have been painstak- 
ingly expurgated by the adapter. 

The climax of the evening’s 
wit is the interpolation of the 
above-quoted League of Notions 
drollery—a witticism which Colonel 
Harvey has been using in every 
issue of his weekly journal for the 
past ten or twelve months. Some- 
how, one had learned to look to 
Mr. Le Baron for clever lines, and 
to be left flat this way gives one 
rather a sense of grievance towards 
him. His lyrics, too, are not the 
half of what he has done. Perhaps 
he, also, was frightened by the 
highbrow bugaboo. 

“Apple Blossoms” is delightfully 
sung by Wilda Bennett and John 
Charles Thomas. Mr. Thomas’s 
voice is always a pleasure to hear, 
and the Kreisler music gives it the 
best opportunities it has had in 
musical comedy so far.  Un- 
fortunately, his new style of coiffure 
is a bit bewildering, even to his 
most ardent admirers; it has been a 
rough Autumn for me, financially, 
but, in the cause of art, I will 
gladly be one of any five to con- 
tribute a dime toward getting him 
a hair-cut. Percival Knight and 
Roy Atwill do their utmost to 
uphold the comedy part of the 
entertainment, but Mr. Le Baron 





__ Yet it does seem, sometimes, as 
if they might occasionally give a 
thought to those dullards in their 


As Helen of Troy in the modernized version of Offenbach’s opera, 

‘‘La Belle Helene,’”’ which has been presented this season by Richard 

Ordynski; the adaptation having been made by Austin Strong and 
the lyrics by Charles Hanson Towne 


has given them but little to be 
funny about. (Continued on page 116) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Ivan Mestrovic—Master Hero Maker 


An Interpretation of the Man 
By CHRISTIAN BRINTON 


Photographs of the Statuary by Hoppe, London, and Druet, Paris 


HE chances are that the Mestrovic 

Exhibition will soon be seen in 

America. In view of that, it is a 
pleasure to recall certain typical features of 
the personality and production of this shep- 
herd lad from the Dalmatian mountains 
who is to-day the artistic sensation of 
Europe. One cannot realize the position 
Ivan Mestrovic occupies in contemporary 
art unless one is in some degree familiar 
with the memorable displays of his work 
in various foreign capitals, notably in 
Vienna, Zagrab, and Rome, at the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, London, the 
Royal Scottish Academy, Edinburgh, and 
the Petit Palais, Paris. 

He has everywhere been proclaimed one 
of the foremost living sculptors, not alone 
by the general public, but by his fellow- 
craftsmen as well. The plastic poet of 
death, Leonardo Bistolfi, is one of his 
ardent admirers, while Rodin, 
the mighty emotionalist in 
marble, on viewing for the first 
time one of the young Serb’s 
characteristic groups, exclaimed, 
“C’etait mon reve!”’ Successfulas 
have been his exhibitions else- 
where, it was in Rome that the 
art of Mestrovic was seen to best 
advantage. And it is of his 
appearance in Rome that my 
memories are most vivid and inspiring. 


is doubtful if there have ever been 
gathered together in a single place, 
at one time, so many celebrities of the 
world of art as assembled at Rome during 
the spring and summer of 1911. The Expo- 
sizione Internazionale, beautifully situated 
in the Valle Julia, attracted to 
the Eternal City artist and art 
lovers from every European cap- 
ital together with numerous vis- 
itors from England and America. 
The official opening of each na- 
tional pavillion wasattended with 
elaborate festivities, while im- 
posing functions were held by 
the Commissioners-general, the 
Sindaco di Roma, the Presidente 
dell’ Associaziona Artistica, and 
the distinguished Director of 
the American Academy, then 
appropriately installed in the 
Villa Mirafiore. The one spot, 
however, toward which the for- 
eign artists most frequently 
gravitated was the home of Sig- 
nor Vittorio Pica, the accom- 
plished critic and Segretario 
Generale of the Exposition, and 
it was at the apartments of 
Signor and Signora Pica, in the 
Palazzo Torlonia, where I first 
met Ivan Mestrovic. 

The Serbian Pavillion, with 
its titanic figures by the hitherto 
unknown peasant genius, was 
the outstanding sensation of as 
the Exposition, and every- 
one was eager to meet the 





(Right) | 
Ivan Mestrovic 
‘pagan fashioner of 
heroic figures from 
the ‘Twilight of the 
Gods’ and profound 
Christian mystic” 








his 


Auguste Rodin—plaster bust of the “great emotionalist in marble,” 
treated in symbolic snirit by the young Serb, upon reviewing whose 
work for the first time Rodin exclaimed, ‘‘C’etait mon reve!”’ 


(Above) 

Serge, the Frown- 
ing Hero, “Who 
Spits six Turks upon 
lance and 
flings them back- 
ward o’er his head”’ 


young man, then but eight-and-twenty, 
who had already scaled the heights of his 
artistic Olympus. It was Sunday evening, 
early in April, as I recall. Grouped about 
the rooms were Sir John Lavery, fresh 
from his winter in ‘Tangier, Professor 
Laurits Tuxen, of Copenhagen, distingue 
and formal as a family portrait, Senor 
Hermen Anglada y Camarasa, dark and 
vivacious as a Catalan should be, Signor 
Camillo Innocenti, representing the artis- 
tic fraternity of Rome, Alberto Martini, 
a veritable Poe of the pencil, and others 
of similar prominence. The conversation, 
amusingly polyglot, was varied by music, 
and during one of the pauses between 
numbers, our host and hostess arose to 
extend their greetings to two strangers, 
a medium-sized, bearded man with Rosetti- 
like brow, and a small, dark woman 
of Semitic type and features. 


NSTANTLY, without the for- 

mality of introduction, we 
realized that the visitor, who 
was not in abitfo di societe, as they 
say in Rome, was Ivan Mes- 
trovic. Clad in long_ black 
skirted coat and dark flowing 
scarf he presented a_ striking 
picture as he paused on the 
threshold of this cosmopolitan 
salon. The fundamental force of the man’s 
nature shone through his deep-set eyes, and 
apart from his unquestioned genius, which 
everyone conceded, he compelled admira- 
tion, through an earnestness and simplicity 
of mien that none could overlook. — It was 
my good fortune to see Mestrovic often 
during the succeeding weeks, but never 
shall I forget the impression 
he made upon me on the 
occasion of our first meeting 
at Signor Pica’s. I seemed 
in part at least to grasp 
the sphinx-guarded secret 
of that stark, tragic Serbian 
Pavillion standing there amid 
its more ephemeral neighbors 
just as he appeared before us 
in his primal integrity of soul. 
It was not difficult to understand 
how a man of -his vision and 
power had been able to perpet- 
uate in enduring form the cen- 
tury-old sorrows and aspirations 
of his heroic race. 

The following morning Mes- 
trovic met me by appointment 
in the atrium of the Serbian 
Pavillion, flanked on either side 
of the famous caryatids sym- 
bolizing twelve different types 
of Serbian womanhood, who 
during the blighting Turkish 
occupation, bore their burdens 
with unfailing fortitude. We 
spent over three hours together, 
subsequently repairing to the 
Hungarian Pavillion for lunch, 
where from the terrace we could 
glance across to the grim, tem- 
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Figuring prominently in the great Panslavic 

Procession modelled by Mestrovic are numer- 

ous statues of women, many of them standing 
in attitude of heroic caryatids 


ple-like structure which housed the young 
man’s colossal plastic conceptions. It was 
good to be seated at one of the green- 
topped tables and enjoy our meal in the 
sparkling radiance of a Roman spring day, 
for we had studied and discussed every 
statue, every piece of plaster, bronze, or 
marble, in the Pavillion, as well as the 
lowering lion cast in rec idish brown cement 
which guarded the entrance way. 


O visit the Pavillion with its creator 

proved a different experience from 
confronting such a task alone without his 
inspiring comments and companionship. 
We arranged to meet there frequently, 
and often during the ensuing month | 
would also drop around at his a partment in 
the Via Babuino or drive out to his studio 
in the Via Flammina just beyond the 
Piazza del Popolo. In this manner, and 
on various occasions, sometimes in a 
facre, sometimes seated in a_ friendly 
trattoria, | was able to piece together, 
and finally to form a complete conception 
of the life and work of one of the most 
elemental, and at the same time deep! 
spiritual ’personalities it has been my 
privilege to encounter. Certain of my 
esteemed confreres have written indus- 
triously of Mestrovic and his art. Few, 
I fancy, kave had the 
knowing him as I did and when I did, at 
the moment he was tasting the fruits of 


opportunity of 


his first great success before 
the Balkan cataclysm—the 
world cataclysm it proved— 
had dashed his highest hopes 
and moved him to turn from 
a spontaneous, almost pagan, 
hero-worship to the -lender 
solace of the Man of Sorrows. 


SA 


WING chiefly to the lack 

of first-hand information, 
not a few misconceptions 
have arisen regarding the 
birth and early experiences 
of one whose story is as 
replete with romance as that 
of Giotto, and as full of 
lonely struggle and _ aspi- 
ration as that of the Italian- 
Swiss master, Giovanni 
Segantini. There is but one 
figure in the annals of con- 
temporary art whose career 
may be said to parallel that 
of Ivan Mestrovic, and he is 
none other than the Icelandic 
sculptor, Einar Johnsson. In 
both cases the men were born 
in remote mountain districts. 
Both grew up as shepherd 
lads, and both absorbed and 
afterward gave plastic sem- 
blance to the popular myths 
and legends that lay deep- 
rooted in the minds and 
imaginations of generations 
of hardy peasant forbears. 
In each instance the initial 
inspiration assumed heroic, 
not to say monumental, form. 
And, moreover, while the 




















Christ and the Woman of Samaria 

relief renresenting the latest phase of the artistic 

development of Mestrovic, who has virtually 
abandoned sculpture in the round 


plaster 


northerner is dreaming of a museum to be 
erected in far-off Reykjavik, his southern 
brother is brooding over his Temple, his 
Pantheon, which he trusts may one day 
enshrine the national genius of his race on 
Kosovo Polje, the Flodden Field of Serbia, 
where the Moslem hosts triumphed over the 





Colossal torso of Milas Obilic, ‘‘the most notable 

and vehement of heroes’’—considered by his 

countrymen to be the finest single figure ever 
modelled by Ivan Mestrovic 


Christian armies of Tsar Lazar and held 
back the timepiece of Southern Slavic 
civilization during five centuries. 

In the Serbian Pavillion at Rome were 


two works before which the sculptor 
paused in a spirit of filial devotion as 
unaffected as it was touching. One was 


the bronze portrait bust of the sturdy 
Serbo-Croat shepherd, Mate Mestrovic, 
wearing his native peskir, or turban. 
The other was a seated three-quarter 
length of Mate’s wife Marta in peasant 
dress, her clasped hands resting in her 
lap. These simple folk were the parents 
of Ivan who was born August 15, 1883, 
near Djakovo in Slavonia, the village 
which had been the home of the great 
Strossmeyer. The family, whose name 
was formerly Gavrilovic, had come from 
Dalmatia, and shortly following the birth 
of their son returned to their original 


residence at Otavice, a little highland 
hamlet on the border between Bosnia 
and Dalmatia. It was here, flanked 


on one side by a succession of stony foot- 
hills, and on the other by the imposing 
Dinarian Alps, that the future sculptor 
passed his childhood. 

Like every Serbian peasant lad Ivan 
tended his flocks by day, and at night 
harkened to fireside folk tales, and to the 
pesmas or ballads of the wandering gusla- 
players, blind old bards who tramp from 
village to (Continued on pagell 
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MR. AND MRS. 
LOU TELLEGEN 


Mrs. Tellegen will be pleas 
antly remembered as Miss: 
Geraldine Farrar. The hap- 
py pair are here shown in 
the garden of one of their 
estates —-either the Cali- 
fornia one or the one in 
Florida. It can’t be the 
Lake Placid estate because 
of the palm at the back 








Out of 
Oftice Hours 


BAIN NEWS SERVICE 


JASCHA HEIFETZ 
The violinist, in the privacy of his home, is an ardent operator of the 
family-size moving picture machine. He is here shown in the act of 
taking a three-reel featu-e of home-life among the musicians 





VANITY FAIR 


PAUL POIRET 
(Center) 
Not only the most im- 
aginative of living costume 
designers, but also the 
head of one of the great in- 
terior decorating establish- 
ments in Europe. He is, as 
well, the director of ‘‘Jos- 
ine,’ dealers in rare and 
little known perfumes. This 
shows M. Poiret at his 
favorite task of compound- 
ing a subtle and exotic scent 
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CLARENCE BULL 


Some Less Familiar Aspects of 
Our More Familiar Figures 





PHOTO DELPHI 


ALFIERI PICTURE SERVICE 


PRINCE ALBERT 
seems to be enjoying his quiet little round of golf on the Sussex Downs 
in spite of the fact that his elder brother, the Prince of Wales, is being 
shown the marvels of the North American continent without him 
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The Social Life of the Newt 


What Maeterlinck did for the Bee and Fabre for the Wasp, is Here done for Our Popuiar Amphibians 


T is not generally known that the newt, 
although one of the smallest of our 
North American animals, has an ex- 

tremely happy home-life. It is just one of 
those facts which never get bruited about. 

I first became interested in the social 

henomena of newt life early in the spring 

of 1913, shortly after I had finished my 
researches in sexual differentiation among 
amoeba. Since that time I have prac- 
tically lived among newts, jotting down 
observations, making lantern-slides, watch- 
ing them in their work and in their play 
(and you may rest assured that the little 
rogues have their play—as who does not?) 
until, from much lying in a research posture 
on my stomach, over the enclosure in which 
they were confined, I found myself develop- 
ing what I feared might be rudimentary 
creepers. And so, late this autumn, I stood 
erect and walked into my house, where I 
immediately set about the compilation of 
the notes I had made. 

So much for the non-technical introduc- 

tion. The remainder of this article bids 
fair to be fairly scientific. 


Sexual Manifestations 


IX studying the more intimate phases of 
newt life, one is chiefly impressed with 
the methods by means of which the males 
force their attentions upon the females, 
with matrimony as an object. For the newt 
is, after all, only a newt, and has his 
weaknesses just as any of the rest of us. 
And I, for one, would not have it different. 
There is little enough fun in the world as 
it 1s. 

The peculiar thing about a newt’s court- 
ship is its restraint. It is carried on, at all 
times, with a minimum distance of fifty 
paces (newt measure) between the male and 
the female. Some of the bolder males may 
now and then attempt to overstep the 
bounds of good sportsmanship and crowd 
in to forty-five paces, but such tactics are 
frowned upon by the Rules Committee. 
To the eye of an uninitiated observer, the 
pair might be dancing a few of the more 
open figures of the minuet. 

The means employed by the males to 
draw the attention and win the affection of 
those of the opposite sex (females) are 
varied and extremely strategic. Until the 
valuable researches by Strudlehoff in 1887 
(in his “Entwickelungsmechanik’) no one 
had been able to ascertain just what it was 
that the male newt did to make the female 
see anything in him worth throwing herself 
away on. It had been observed that the 
most personally unattractive newt could 
advance to within fifty paces of a female of 
his acquaintance and, by some coup d’oeil, 
bring her to a point where she would, in no 
uncertain terms, indicate her willingness to 
go through with the marriage ceremony 
at an early date. 

It was Strudlehoff who discovered, after 
watching several thousand courting newts 
under a magnifying lens (questionable 
taste on his part, without doubt, but all is 
fair in pathological love) that the male, 


By ROBERT C. BENCHLEY 





A romance among the newts, considerably 
magnified. The hero (a) is here seen forcing his 
attentions on the “best little girl in the world”’ (b) 





The eternal triangle. Returning home un- 

expectedly, Newt Germ Plasm C, discovers that 

his old college friend B has taken advantage of 
his hospitality 





A gathering of newt germ cells, in the Newton- 
ville Town-hall, to inaugurate community singing 
as a civic feature 


during the courting season (the season opens 
on the tenth of March and extends through 
the following February, leaving about ten 
days for general overhauling and redecorat- 
ing) gives forth a strange, phosphorescent 
glow from the center of his highly colored 
dorsal crest, somewhat similar in effect to 
the flash of a diamond scarf-pin in a red 
necktie. This glow, according to Strudle- 
hoff, so fascinates the female with its air 
of elegance and indication of wealth, that 
she immediately falls a victim to its lure. 


The Courtship 


UT the little creature, true to her sex- 

instinct, does not at once give evidence 
that her morale has been shattered. She 
affects a coyness and lack of interest, by 
hitching herself sideways along the bottom 
of the aquarium, with her head turned over 
her right shoulder away from the swain. 
A trained ear might even detect her whis- 
tling in an indifferent manner. 


The male, in the meantime, is flashing 
his gleamer frantically two blocks away and 
is performing all sorts of attractive feats, 
calculated to bring the lady newt to terms. 
I have seen a male, in the stress of his 
handicap courtship, stand on his fore-feet, 
gesticulating in amorous fashion with his 
hind feet in the air. Franz Ingehalt, in his 
“ Uber Weltschmerz des Newt’’ recounts hav- 
ing observed a distinct and deliberate un- 
dulation of the body, beginning with the 
shoulders and ending at the filament of the 
tail, which might well have been the origin 
of what is known today in scientific circles 
as “the shimmy.” The object seems to be 
the same, except that in the case of the 
newt, it is the male who is the active agent. 

In order to test the power of observation 
in the male during these manoeuvers, I 
carefully removed the female, for whose 
benefit he was undulating, and put in her 
place, in slow succession, another (but less 
charming) female, a paper-weight of bronze 
shaped like a newt, and, finally, a common 
rubber eraser. From the distance at which 
the courtship was being carried on, the 
male (who was, it must be admitted, a bit 
near-sighted congenitally) was unable to 
detect the change in personnel, and con- 
tinued, even in the presence of the rubber 
eraser, to gyrate and undulate in a most 
conscientious manner, still under the im- 
pression that he was making a conquest. 

At last, worn out by his exertions, and 
disgusted at the meagerness of the reaction 
on the eraser, he gave a low cry of rage and 
despair and staggered to a nearby pan 
containing barley-water, from which he 
proceeded to drink himself into a gross 
stupor. 

Thus, little creature, did your romance 
end, and who shall say that its ending was 
one whit less tragic than that of Camille? 
Not I, for one. . . . In fact, the two cases 
are not at all analagous. 


The Community Life of the Newt 


AGS now that we have seen how wonder- 
fully Nature works in the fulfillment of 
her laws, even among her tiniest crea- 
tures, let us study for a minute a cross- 
section of the community-life of the newt. 
It is a life full of all kinds of exciting ad- 
venture, from weaving nests to crawling 
about in the sun and catching insect larvae 
and crustaceans. The newt’s day is prac- 
tically never done, largely because the 
insect larvae multiply three million times 
as fast as the newt can possibly catch and 
eat them. And it takes the closest kind 
of community team-work in the newt 
colony to get things anywhere near cleaned 
up by night-fall. 

It is early morning, and the workers are 
just appearing, hurrying to the old log 
which is to be the scene of their labors. 
What a scampering! What a bustle! Ah, 
little scamperers! Ah, little bustlers! How 
lucky you are, and how wise! You work 
long hours, without pay, for the sheer love 
of working. An ideal existence, I'll tell 
the scientific world. (Continued on page 94) 
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ELLIS ABBE 
Ina Claire has scored her 
annual success, this time in 
“The Gold Diggers,”’ Avery 
Hopwood’s farce of life 
among the chorus, which 
will keep the S. R. O. sign 
out in front of the Lyceum 
for months to come 


Miriam Collins, who was 
last with us in “Oh, My 
Dear!” the Wodehouse, 
Bolton, and Hirsch musical 
comedy, will soon be back 
again in a new comedy, at 
present trying its luck out- 
side of New York 


MAURICE GOLDBERG 


Carlotta Monterey plays the heroine in “Esther,” the 

drama which marks the initial venture of a brand-new 

firm of theatrical producers, composed of Wendell 

Phillips Dodge, once press-agent for David Belasco, 
and Willy Pogany, the artist 





BRUGUIERE 


MAURICE GOLDBERG 


i a Helen Freeman continues to do the finest work of her 
eThosc'c a Ceowd” ap nenge Beg Peas Ree is piey ne career in ‘John Ferguson,” the Theatre Guild’s extra- 
and Christopher Morely. Mr. Biggers is already waite ordinarily successful production + ine = s 
busy reading favorable box-office reports from his cur- tragic but popular drama of life in Irelan 

rent musicel comedy success, ‘‘See-Saw” 


These Stars Foretell a Successful Season 
Signs Which Augur Long Runs and Crowded Houses 
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Being a Collection of Interpretative Secrets from the Ancient Archives 


The Golden City of Joy 


ITH all the joyous things that 

the world knew, and with all the 

gold that they had, they strove 
to build the Golden City of Joy. 

And as the gleaming golden towers 
rose—and their crystal windows glittering 
toward the sun—the earth oozed under- 
neath them, so that the towers sank into 
the ground with all their windows, and they 
were no more to be seen. 

Therefore they brought more gold than 
ever before. They toiled and brought it 
out of the golden lands. They brought 
all manner of fair and glittering things. 
So they built new towers upon the tops of 
the old, saying “Surely now we build the 
Golden City of Joy.” 

And the towers lifted, and they were 
fair indeed; and the earth oozed as they 
lifted, and they sank as the others sank 
and disappeared in the ground. And they 
cursed the Earth that would not hold 
their towers. 

And others came with their treasure, 
and still men brought. gold out of the 
golden lands. Still no man built the 
Golden City of Joy. 

There came a man at last with clothes 
that were black with blood, bearing a 
burdening sack that was full of the mud 
of war. He halted where the builders 
were among all their glittering things. 
He laid on the ground the mud and trib- 
ulation of War. Grimy he made the grass 
with hunger, hardship, and want, and 
bitter with cold and longing: and the 
earth hardened beneath it, and he built 
of the mud of War many a tower and 
dome. 

And the towers were harsh to look 
on, such as no man might love. And all 
the builders wondered. 

And the sun set as they stood there 
wondering and the afterglow danced and 
shone on the mud and blood of the towers. 
And they all shone softly back, towers 
and windows and domes. 

Lo! With these things he had built 
the Golden City of Joy. 


How the Gods Avenged Meoul Ki Ning 


EOUL KI NING was on his way 

with a lily from the lotus ponds 
of Es, to offer it to the Goddss of 
Abundance in her temple Aoul Keroon. 
_ And on the road from the pond to the 
little hill and the temple Aoul Keroon, 
Ap Ariph his enemy, shot him with an 
arrow from a bow that he had made out 
of bamboo, and took his pretty lily up the 
hill and offered it to the Goddess of 
Abundance in her temple Aoul Keroon. 
And the Goddess was pleased with the 
gifts as all women are, and sent pleasant 
dreams to Ap Ariph for seven nights, 
straight from the moon. 

And on the seventh night the Gods held 
conclave together; on the cloudy peaks 
they held it above Narn, Ktoon, and Pti. 
So high their peak arises that no man 
heard their voices. They spake on that 


By LORD DUNSANY 





HE interest in Lord Dunsany and 
his works, already high in liter- 
ary circles in America, has been in- 
tensified during the past few months by 
the advent of the soldier-author in the 
United States. He has been lecturing 
in the larger cities of the country and ts 
now shortly to return to his native land, 
leaving behind him in America an 
audience which will eagerly watch future 
products of his brilliant imagination. 
For it 1s in the imaginative, exotic 
style, of which the three sketches on this 
page are typical, that Lord Dunsany 
excels. They have,as it were, a fourth 
dimension, possessing, aside from their 
basic idea, narrative value, and diction, 
a certain rhythmic quality which places 
them beyond the limits of mere prose 
and gives them the qualities of verse. 
Lord Dunsany reads his Bible, and toa 
writer, this brings its own reward. 











cloudy mountain (not the highest hamlet 
heard them) ‘‘What doth the Goddess of 
Abundance,” (but naming her Lling, as 
they name her) “what doth she, sending 
sweet dreams for seven nights to Ap 
Ariph.” 

And the gods sent for their seer, who is 
all eyes and feet, running to and fro on 
the earth, observing the ways of men, 
seeing even their littlest doings, never 
deeming a doing too little, but knowing 
the web of the gods is woven of littlest 
things. 

He it is that sees the cat in the garden 
of parrakeets, the thief in the upper 
chamber, the sin of the child with the 
honey, the women talking in doors, and 
the small huts’ innermost things. 

Standing before the Gods he told them 
the case of Ap Ariph and the wrongs 
of Meoul Ki Ning and the rape of the 
lotus lily; he told of the cutting and making 
of Ap Ariph’s bamboo bow, of the shoot- 
ing of Meoul Ki Ning and of how the 
arrow hit him, and the smile on the face 
of Lling when she came by the lotus bloom. 

And the gods were wrath with Ap 
Ariph and swore to avenge Meoul Ki 
Ning. 

And the ancient one of the Gods—he 
that is older than Earth—called up the 
thunder at once, and raised his arms and 
cried out on the Gods’ high windy moun- 
tain, and prophesied on those rocks with 
runes that were older then speech, and 
sang in his wrath old songs that he learned 
in storms from the sea when only that 
peak of the gods in the whole of the 
earth was dry; and he swore that Ap 
Ariph should die that night; and the 
thunder raged about him, and the tears 
of Lling were in vain. 

The lightning-stroke of the gods, leap- 
ing earthward, seeking Ap Ariph passed 
near to his house—but missed him. 

A certain vagabond was down from the 
hills, singing songs in the street near by 


the house of Ap Ariph, songs of a former 
folk that dwelt once, they say, in those 
valleys, and begging for rice and curds; 
it was him the lightning hit. 

And the Gods were satisfied and their 
wrath abated, and their thunder rolled 
away and the great black clouds dis- 
solved; and the ancient one of the Gods 
went back to his age-old sleep: and morn- 
ing came, the birds, and the light shone 
on the mountain, and the peak stood 
clear to see, the serene hore of the Gods. 


The Goddess of Jace 


T is told in the Archive of the Older 

Mysteries of China that one of the 
house of Tleng was cunning with sharp- 
ened iron; and he went to the green jade 
mountains and carved a green jade god. 
And this was in the cycle of the Dragon, 
the 78th year. 

And for nearly a hundred years men 
doubted the green jade god, and then 
they worshipped him for a_ thousand 
years; and after that they doubted him 
again, and the green jade god made a 
miracle and whelmed the green jade 
mountains, sinking them down one even- 
ing at sunset into the earth so that there 
is only a marsh where the green jade 
mountains were. 

By the side of this lotus marsh, just as 
it glitters at evening, walks Li La Ting, 
the Chinese girl, to bring the cows home; 
she goes behind them singing of the river 
Lo Lang Ho. And thus she sings of the 
river, even of Lo Lang Ho: she sings that 
he is indeed of all rivers the greatest, 
born of more ancient mountains than 
even the wise men know, swifter than 
horses, more deep than the sea, the mas- 
ter of other rivers, perfumed even as 
roses, and fairer than the sapphires around 
the neck of a prince. 

And then she would pray to the river 
Lo Lang Ho, master of rivers and rival 
of the heaven at dawn, to bring her down 
in a boat of light bamboo, a lover rowing 
out of the inner land in a garment of yellow 
silk with turquoises at his waist, young 
and merry and idle, with a face as yellow 
as gold, and a ruby in his cap, with lan- 
terns shining at dusk. 

Thus she would pray of an evening to 
the river Lo Lang Ho as she went behind 
the cows at the edge of the lotus marshes. 
And the green jade god under the lotus 
marshes was jealous of the lover that the 
maiden Li La Ting would pray for of an 
evening to the river Lo Lang Ho; and he 
cursed the river, after the manner of 
gods, and turned it into a narrow and evil- 
smelling stream. 

And what became of the maiden no 
tale saith, though all men think she be- 
came a goddess of jade, to sit and smile 
at a lotus—on a lotus carven of stone— 
by the side of the green jade god far 
under the marshes upon the peaks of the 
mountains; but the women knew that her 
ghost still haunts the lotus-marshes, on 
glittering evenings, singing of Lo Lang Ho. 
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After all, there’s nothing like getting 
close to art. You can never really 
appreciate it, until you spend a few 
undisturbed hours among the old mas- 
ters. There are few pleasanter places 
than a dim corner of an art gallery— 
that is, when it’s too cold to sit out- 
of-doors in the park 





Sketches by 
AUGUST HENKEL 


Really, a maiden lady is never out 
of danger in this wicked city. You’d 
ink an unprotected vestal would 
be safe in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum—but look at the elder Miss 
Pressey, who, while walking through 
i the sculpture gallery, came face to 
—— face with Rodin’s statue of ‘‘The 
Hand of God.” Sculpture like this 
should certainly be suppressed— 
the idea of putting such thoughts 
into a spinster’s head! 






Pathetic incident in the life of a struggling 
young artist, who has lured his wealthy 
aunt to view his masterpiece—“Swan, 


Playing Follow the Leda.” ter one look, 

the aunt announces her intention of leaving 

her fortune to the Home for Wayward Free 
Verse Writers 


VANITY FAIR 





It is certainly gratifying to learn 
that art has taken a boom this 
season in our most cultured 
circles. Here is the Kew Gar- 
dens Hyacinth Club, an organi- 
zation with the slogan ‘Art, 
for Goodness’ Sake.” Every 
other Thursday the members 
of this uplift society meet at 
some picture gallery, to discuss 
the servant problem, the cost of 
eggs, and subjects similarly 
sacred to a connoisseur’s heart 














Jimmy and Joe just happened into the 

museum on a non-pay day. ba can’t 

hand a thing to the general run of pain 

ings, but they are both agreed that the 

paintings of M. Antoine Vollon are cer- 
tainly the last word in art 


t- 












Cepernss 


Have you ever noticed, on your tours of museums and art galleries, how the largest 
art students invariably copy miniatures, scarcely visible to the naked eye, while the 
smallest students copy things like Rubens’ “Descent from the Cross”? It just goes to 
show that the old rule about the attraction of opposites works even in art circles 


Our Own Gallery of Art Lovers 


Showing a Collection of Human Curios, Relics, and Museum Pieces 
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Henry Ford’s Place in History 


And a Glimpse of the Coming Race of Giants in America 


R. HENRY FORD is the advance 
M guard of American education. He 

has already attained to that pitch 
of ignorance which the educated American 
will arrive at twenty-five or perhaps fifty 
years hence. He knows nothing about 
history or language or geography or litera- 
ture; but he is a good fellow and success- 
ful man 

Now, if you will examine our colleges, 
ou will find that for many years they 
base been striving to produce this type 
of man. Good feeling and success are the 
beau ideals of our educators. 

President Lowell and President Hadley 
lie awake at night muttering, ‘Good 
fellowship and success: fifteen millions will 
do it.” 

President Hadley grinds his teeth in his 
bed because Harvard has been stealing 
Yale’s trade-mark. The Harvard man is 
becoming known as a friendly person, a 
sort of rough diamond or movie-hero, 
whose hands are crooked from catching 
baseballs, but who would be sure to save 
you if you fell out of a canoe. 

The commercial value of this ideal 
was discovered by Yale years and years 
ago. And now Harvard is cutting into 
the trade. This is unfair; because it re- 
quired a kind of genius to foresee that 
the ideal of academic ignorance (toward 
which both colleges were tending) required 
to be balanced up by muscle and crude 
benevolence. 

The genius of Yale perceived this as long 
ago as 1880, while Harvard was still 
nursing in her sons the idea of well- 
groomed effeteness and gentlemanly non- 
chalance. But in about 1895 the pangs 
of self-interest awakened Harvard to the 
importance of the Yale plan, and she 
grasped at the Yale type as a hen rushes 
at the worm, which her sister hen has had 
the good fortune to see an instant sooner. 
Thus, both colleges are today standardised. 

But note this:—today Nature herself, 
as is usual in such cases, is producing 
the very man who was foreseen in a vision 
by the genius of Yale, and was accepted 
by the intelligent competition of Harvard, 
viz., the normal American, the supreme 
type for quantity production—Henry Ford. 


The New Model 


F course the old Harvard model of 1850 
\J was scrapped long before the events 
just noted. That model could never 
survive today. It would collapse on the 
roadside and expire unpitied and unsung. 
Neither Wendell Phillips, nor Charles 
Sumner nor Phillips Brooks could keep 
the road today. They could not talk 
our language nor slap a man on the 
shoulder, nor make money nor succeed 
in any sense. They might pick up some- 
thing in the way of tough*manners and 
hearty modern ways; they might ride 
In motors and dance tangos; but there 
is one thing they could never get rid of— 
their education. They never would be 
able to discharge their minds of it. The 


By JOHN JAY CHAPMAN 


poor devils were simply ruined in early 
life. They had read things, they knew 
things, they had traveled, they were 
chock-full of rubbish. 

Rubbish, I say—history and all that; 
and the only reason it didn’t make failures 
of them was that every one else in those 
days was full of the same dope—rotten 
with it. Why, Latin—those men could 
quote Latin. What has Cicero got to do 
with America anyway, I’d like to know. 
If Wendell Phillips and Charles Sumner 
had lived in Detroit they’d have died 
of starvation on the street. 

Why? Read your Darwin. 

It’s being fitted for your surroundings 
that counts in this world. Henry Ford 
is fitted for his environment if ever a man 
was. Only he’s premature. Like all 
great figures, he’s Be of his age. If he 
had been born twenty-five years later, 
he’d have been chosen as United States 
senator hands down. His great prophetic 
figure stands today before all our American 
colleges as the ideal toward which they 
grope. 

The Evil of General Information 


ND now for analysis. 
It is not Latin and Greek that render 
a man inefficient; though this is main- 
tained by many. Latin and Greek are 
mere symbols—a convenient phrase. The 
evil that today confronts the young Ameri- 
can is general information, i. e., anything 


that isn’t business—and his own line of 


business. If Mr. Ford had known the 
difference between Benedict Arnold and 
Arnold Bennett—which he said he didn’t 
—he would never have made his millions. 
If he had known what forced the American 
colonists into the Revolutionary War we 
should have had no cheap tractors. If he 
had come any nearer to all past history 
than to size it up as “bunk”’ to be handed 
out by a salaried man as fast as the need 
arose, he would have been a train-hand 
today. As for art, Mr. Ford can’t see 
much in it. Happy man, honest man, 
noble, great-hearted American! For all 
these studies destroy the natural benev- 
olence and rough loving goodness of the 
American character. They are not merely 
distractions; they are poisonous, depleting 
sophistications, anemic influences. Does 
your practical commercial traveler talk 
about art? Could he sell stoves if he did? 
Let us remember that early facility 
in reading and writing is likely to fill a 
young person’s mind with stuff that never 
gets out of him. By the time the boy 
is twelve he’s lost. Unless his curiosity 
is checked he may grow up into a Sumner 
or a Phillips Brooks, and go wandering 
about for the rest of his life like an East 
Indian saint—in a machine-shop. Unless 
it is checked, he won’t grow; he will never 
be the strong, warm, loving, ignorant 
millionaire for which nature intended him. 
When I see a young lad looking at an old 
book, or a good painting, or a poem by 
John Milton, I say “Never mind; school 


and college will soon knock all that non- 
sense out of him.” 


The Hope of Our Universities 


UT let us not despair. 

Our universities are showing true 
American grit. They have got as far as 
excluding all ideas and interests that are 
not special and practical from each stu- 
dent’s view-point. A little later on they 
will see that they must go further. These 
specialties are too abstract, too theoretic, 
too antiquated. The most powerful men 
in the country have got on without them. 

I chanced lately to spend a couple of 
weeks at a great college club where recent 
graduates congregate; and I must say I 
was gratified to note the progress which 
our universities are making in eliminating 
the unessential from American life. Noble 
young men by the hundred met here and 
talked affairs. They looked and spoke 
like typical commercial travelers. They 
had that loving frankness peculiar to the 
New World. Not a general idea or un- 
wholesome bit of general information 
about the past had sifted into them. 
These boys live in the present, they talk 
of today, not even of yesterday, for what 
is yesterday—to the practical man? They 
talk business and sport. And, here let 
me say parenthetically that one of the 
best influences of sport is that it fills hours 
which might otherwise be given to drink, 
dissipation, reading and writing. 

Well, these young graduates hadn’t 
read a book since they were twelve, and 
they spoke the language of Sixth Avenue 
almost as well as if they had never been 
to college. They were lovely boys, and, 
as I knew one of them, I got him to trans- 
late the conversation. It turned out that 
they were discussing Henry Ford’s candi- 
dacy for the United States Senate and 
(would you believe it) they were against 
him. They were laughing at him. They 
knew that he made a break somehow about 
the American Revolution, and thought he 
would disgrace the Senate. Indeed they 
showed themselves to be tinctured with the 
cold cynicism of the past. I was shocked. 
They looked so ingenuous, so American; and 
yet, in their own minds, they represented 
an aristocracy of letters and the fine arts. 
I bowed my head in shame for them, and 
said reverently to myself, let us not expect 
all things at once. Time moves on. If our 
country sti// shows marks of sham cultiva- 
tion, the varnish is daily growing thinner 
and coarser. If a man who graduates from 
one of our colleges today knows the differ- 
ence beteen Benedict Arnold and Arnold 
Bennett, we must forgive the teachers, for 
they know not what they do. 

The trend is in the right direction, and, 
behind all of our universities, there stands 
the form of Destiny and points her finger 
towards a_ signboard, which President 
Lowell and President Hadley, and our 
other educators, do not see. But on that 
board is written in unmistakable letters: 

READING AND WRITING ABOLISHED 
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Miss Cowl has become irretrievably identified with tearful roles, and even in her newest starring 
vehicle —which bears the cneerful. title, ‘‘Smilin’? Through’’—her famous pocket-handkerchief is still 
inevidence. Asa matter of fact, there are few theatregoers in America who would have it otherwise ; 
f or thereis no one who could readily assume the place which Jane Cowl has achieved as an emotiona | 
actress, if she were to abandon (as she has often threatened) her tragic roles. Her career has been 
a succession of triumphs—‘The Gamblers,” ‘(Within The Law,” “Common Clay’ and the war play 
of which she was co-author, “Lilac Time”; and itis to be hoped that ‘Smilin’ Through” will prove 
another success worthy of the remarkable Cowl traditions 


Jane Cowl—The Tragic Muse of the American Stage 


Who Enters the Realms of Fantastic Comedy This Season in ‘Smilin’ Through’’ 
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The Mysteries of the Poetry Recital 


Taking One’s Verse with Cream and Sugar Guarantees a Pleasant Afternoon 


to be patronized by Wealth and Rank. 

Indeed, if we literary and _ artistic 
strugglers were not asked out to afternoon- 
tea sometimes by our millionaire ac- 
quaintances, it is doubtful if we should 
be able to continue the struggle. Re- 
cently a new (and less expensive) method 
of entertaining Genius has become fash- 
ionable in the best circles, and the aspiring 
poet is now invited to the house of the 
Great, not for the purpose of partaking of 
bodily refreshment himself, but in order 
that he may afford spiritual refreshment 
to others. In short, he is given an op- 
portunity of reciting his own works 
in front of the Fair, the Rich and the 
Highly Born, and making what he can out 
of it in the way of advertisement. 

Let us imagine that we have been 
lucky enough to secure an invitation to 
one of Mrs. Poldoodle’s Poetry At-Homes, 
at her charming little sixty-room palace. 

The guests are all waiting, their eyes 
fixed in eager anticipation on the black 
covered throne at the farther end of the 
room, whereon each poet will sit to declaim 
his masterpiece, when suddenly Mr. Pol- 
doodle is observed to be making his way 
cautiously towards a_ side-door. For- 
tunately he is stopped in time, and dragged 
back to his seat next to the throne, from 
which he rises a moment later to open 
the proceeding. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he says, “‘we 
are met here this afternoon in order to 
listen to some of our younger poets who 
will recite from their own works. So far, 
I have always managed to avoid—so far, 
I have been anavoidably prevented from 
attending on these occasions, but I under- 
stand that the procedure is as follows. 
Each poet will recite a short sample of his 
poetry, after which, no doubt, you will 
go home and order from your bookseller 
a complete set of his works.” 

_Mrs. Poldoodle goes quickly over to 
him and whispers vigorously. 

” “I find I am wrong,” says the host. 

Full sets of the author’s works can be 
obtained on the way out. There is, how- 
ever, no compulsion in the matter, and, 
if you take my advice—well, well, let 
us get on. Our first poet”—here he puts 
on his glasses, and reads from a paper on 
the table in front of him, “is Mr. Sydney 
Worple, of whom you—er—have—er— 
doubtless all heard. At any rate you will 
hear him now.” 


|’ has always been the privilege of Art 


“Dawn at Wimbledon’”’ 


R. Sydney Worple steps forward, 
j amidst applause. He falls back 
into the throne as if deep in thought, and 
am Set across his hair. 
r. Worple (very suddenly) “Dawn at 
Wimbledon.” sila e 
“Where?” says a frightened voice at 
the desk. 
“H’sh!” says Mrs. Poldoodle in a low 
whisper, “he is English, and wil/ talk 
about Wimbledon.” 


By VOLTAIRE, Jr. 


“Wimbledon” is passed ’round the back 
seats. Not that it is going to matter in 
the least. 

Mr. Worple repeats the title, and then 
recites in an intense voice as below: 


“Out of the nethermost bonds of night, 

Out of the gloom where the bats’ wings brush 
me, 

Free from the crepitous doubts which crush me, 

Forth I fare to the cool sunlight; 

Forth to a world where the wind sweeps clean, 

Where the smooth-limbed ash to the blue 
stands bare, 

And the gossamer spreads her opalled ware— 

And Fones is catching the 8:15.” 


Amidst applause he bows and retires. 
Mrs. Poldoodle, still mechanically clapping, 
says to her neighbor: 

“How beautiful! Dawn at Wimbledon! 
Such a beautiful idea, I think.” 

“‘Wasn’t it sublime?” answers the neigh- 
bor. “The wonderful contrast between 
the great pageant. of nature and poor 
Mr. Jones, catching—always catching— 


the 8:15.” 
The Next Number on the Program 


UT Mr. Poldoodle is rising again. “Our 

next poet,” he says, “is Miss Niranda 

Herrick, whose work is so distinguished 
for its—er—its—er—distinction.” 

Miss Herrick, dressed in pale green 
and wearing pince-nez, flutters in girlishly. 
She gives a nervous little giggle, pushes 
out her foot, withdraws it and begins: 
“When I take my bath in the morning”’— 

The audience wakes up with a start. 
“When you take your what?” says Mr. 
Poldoodle. 

Miss Herrick begins again, starting 
this time with the title. 


LIFE 


“When I take my bath in the morning, 
When I strip for the cool delight, 

And the housemaid brings 

Me towels and things, 
Do I reck of the coming night?” 


The materially-minded man whispers to 
Mrs. Poldoodle that he always wonders 
what’s for breakfast. “‘H’sh!” she says, 
for there is another verse to come. 


“When my hair comes down in the evening, 
And my tired clothes swoon to the ground, 
Do I bother my head, 
As I leap in bed, 
Of the truth which the dawn brings round?” 


In the uncomfortable pause which fol- 
lows, a voice is heard saying, ‘‘Does she?” 
and Mrs. Poldoodle asks kindly, “Is that 
all, dear?” 

“What more could there be?’ says 
Miss Herrick with a sigh. ‘What more 
is there to say? It is Life.” 

“Life! How true!” says the hostess. 
“But can’t we persuade you to give 
us something else? That one ended so 
very suddenly.” 

After much inward wrestling Miss Her- 
rick announces: 


A THOUGHT 


‘The music falls across the vale 
From nightingale to nightingale; 
The owl within the ivied tree 

Makes love to me, makes love to me; 
But all the tadpoles in the pond 
Are dumb—however fond.” 


“TI begin to think there is something 
in a tadpole after all,’”” murmurs Mr. Pol- 
doodle to himself, as the author wriggles 
her way out. 

“After all,” says one guest to another, 
“Why shouldn’t a tadpole make love 
as much as anybody else?” 

“I think,” says her neighbor, “‘that the 
idea is of youth trying vainly to express 
itself—or am I thinking of caterpillars? 
Mr. Poldoodle, what is a tadpole exactly?” 

““A tadpole,” he answers decisely, “is an 
extremely immature wriggling creature, 
which is, quite rightly, dumb.” 


The Virile Note 


OW steps forward Mr. Horatio Bull- 

finch, full of enthusiasm, one of the 

London school of English poets. He gives 
us his famous poem, “Berkeley Square.” 


“The men who come from the north country 
Are tall and very fair, 

The men who come from the south country 
Have hardly any hair, 

But the only men in the world for me 
Are the men of Berkeley Square. 


“The sun may shine at Colchester, 
The rain may rain at Penge; 

From low-hung skies the dawn may rise 
Broodingly on Stonehenge. 

Knee-deep in clover the lambs at Dover 
Nibble awhile and stare; 

But there’s only one place in the world for me 

Berkeley—Berkeley Square.” 


And so on, down to that magnificent 
last verse: 


“The skylark triumphs from the blue 
Above the barky fields at Loo, 

The blackbird whistles loud and clear 
Upon the hills at Lindermere; 

But oh, I simply LOVE the way 

Our organ-grinder plays all day!” 


Mr. Poldoodle now rises to introduce 
Mr. Montagu Mott. 

“Mr. Mott,” he says, “is, I am told, 
our leading exponent of what is called 
vers libre, which means—well, you will see 
what it means, directly.” 


The Exponent of Vers Libre 


R. Mott, a very ugly little man, 

who tries to give you the impression 
that he is being ugly on purpose, and could 
easily be beautiful if he were not above 
all that sort of thing, announces the title 
of his masterpiece. It is called “Why Is 
the Fat Woman’s Face So Red?,” and is 
delivered in a tone of voice which implies 
that there is a hidden meaning to it all 
which will be apparent at once to 
sensitive souls. (Continued on page 114) 
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Alice Brady has achieved the feat of 
being a star of the stage and a star of 
the screen at one and the same time. 
Her tour in “Forever After,” last 
season’s New York success, doesn’t 
cut in at all on her moving picture ace 
tivities. Her next picture is ‘‘The Fear 
*) Market,” from Amelie Rives’ novel 





. LEWIS AND SMITH 
i] 
F Madge Kennedy is as individual 
and inimitable a comedienne in the 
films as she was on the stage. She 
is at present devoting her attention 
to the making of two new pictures, 
based on “The Blooming Angel’’ 
and “Trimmed with Red,’ the two 
Wallace Irwin novels which ran 
in the Saturday Evening Post 
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PARON DE MEYER 


The Star-Spangled Screen 


Observations taken along the Milky Way of Moving Picture Luminaries 
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Majorie Daw held one of the most 
coveted posts in the broad domain of 
movies—she was leading woman for 
Douglas Fairbanks, last appearing with 
him in “A Knickerbocker Buckaroo.” 
She will soon be flashed on the local 
screens in a picture taken from ‘“‘The 
River’s End,’ by James Oliver Curwood 


Violet Heming, the intrepid heroine of 
“Three Faces East,’’ turned her face 
west and departed for California to 
become a moving picture star. She 
took the title part in the film version of 
“Everywoman,” soon to be released 


ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 
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Two Christmas Greetings 


Specially Devised and Arranged for the Glad Season 


I 


O the Bolshevik. 
My dear Sir: 
It is scarcely more than a year 


since your merry face first peeped over 
the ruin of the Russian horizon. And see 
how much you have accomplished! 

How well one recalls your first entry 
upon the scene of world events. You 
came clumping into the war-council at 
Brest Litovsk in your great muddy boots. 
You had a big dagger stuck through 
your muffler, but, on your rough whiskered 
face, there was a kind of half apologetic, 
cringing smile—the smile that you had 
learned when you were a peasant. You 
rubbed your mitted hands together and 
when they told you to be seated, you 
were pleased and flattered to sit down 
in such high company. Do you remember 
the arrogant Prussian generals in their 
spiked helmets and their spotless uniforms 
with whom you made your treaty? Do 
you recall how amused they were when 
it turned out that you, poor scare-crow, 
could not write your name? Where are 
those Prussian officers now. Gone! Van- 
ished! You have eaten them up. 

Now, my dear sir, this is the good, 
glad season, when everybody tries to say 
the kindest things possible to everybody 
else. And I want to tell you that you 
are doing a great work, a splendid work 
for us all. There has not been, for cen- 
turies, any kind of episode or event that 
has made us “get a move on” as you have. 
The Black Death of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and the massacre of St. Bartholemew 
were pretty good. But you’re better than 
that. Before you came along we were 
rapidly degenerating into luxury and 
indifference. The slums were full and the 
churches empty. We didn’t appreciate 
the benefits we had. We took freedom 
and stability and law and order for granted. 
We had forgotten the price that has to be 
paid for them. The eternal vigilance that 
is the price of safety, had been lost in the 
dull plethora of our plutocratic sleep. 

But you, my dear sir, have been waking 
us allup. You have been making patriots 
and enthusiasts and Christians by the 
score. The determination to get hold of 
you and choke you to death (you will 
excuse my referring to it) is restoring to 
our blood something of the grim vigor 
that built up the civilization that we 
now enjoy. 

_I do not doubt, my dear sir, that in due 

time we shall get hold of you—and choke 
you. And it is quite likely that after 
we have done it, it will be shown at your 
autopsy that you were not a medieval 
Vampire after all, but only a poor scare- 
crow, created of sticks and rags, with a 
Stage beard and a tin dagger. You will 
go the way of all historical illusions. A 
wiser generation will laugh at our tremors 
as we laugh now at the Medieval Court, 
and Mother Shipton’s prophecy, and the 
scares and portents of the Middle Ages. 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


But, meantime, this is Christmas. Lay 
aside for the moment your can of dynamite 
and your false black whiskers, resume 
again the broad and simple countenance 
that you wore as a Russian peasant, and 
join with me in drinking a bucketful of 
Kvas to the future safety and prosperity 
of Democracy, animated by the ancient 
spirit that you are helping to revive. 

I cannot wish you a Happy New Year. 
Nor can I desire for you a prolonged life. 
I do not think that you will get it. But 
I can at least solicit for you a Merry 
Christmas. After that you must take 
your chances. 


II 


O the Profiteer. 
My poor, dear Sir: 

Let me convey to you, at this most 
fitting season of the year, the expression 
of my fullest and most sincere sympathy. 
I am not precisely certain to what exact 
quarter I should send my greeting, in 
order to reach you. It was rumored 
yesterday that it was expected that you 
would be arrested in New York within 
a few hours. It has been said, also, that 
you were seen embarking at New Orleans 
for Cuba. Word has come, too, that you 
were lynched by an infuriated mob of 
consumers at Pittsburg, and that you were 
seen, disguised as a farmer, trying to slip 
out of your palatial residence in Chicago. 
I have no means of knowing which of these 
particular reports may be true; but I am 
at least aware that you are hunted and 
in hiding, and that the hand of every 
man is lifted up against you. And under 
these circumstances I extend to you— 
as one who has watched your career with 
interest for many years—my deepest 
sympathy. 

It must be hard indeed for you to realize 
how quickly the times have changed. It 
seems only yesterday that we used to call 
you a Captain of Industry. When the 
public, upon whom you fattened, spoke 
of you, no flattery was too strong, no 
adulation too gross. The pulpit and the 
press combined in your praise. So long 
as you kept within the letter of the law 
no profit was too large; no wealth too 
great to match your merit and reward your 
service. You were hailed as a Nation 
Maker, you were a Pathfinder, a Track 
Breaker—you were a Wizard, an Al- 
chemist—you were a Dynamo—and, if 
you lived to be seventy years old and still 
kept out of the penitentiary, you were 
hailed as a Grand Old Man! 


Hc you must have grinned to yourself 
in those good old days when they 
called you a nation maker! Or, no; more 
likely you did not. You are made, I do 
not doubt, of the same poor, thin stuff 
as we all are—the easy self-conceit and 
vanity that welcomes flattery as truth. 
So, when they called you a nation maker 


you really thought you were; and, out of 
the money that you could not spend you 
endowed colleges and churches and char- 
ities, in order that a new chorus of adu- 
lation might rise up from the sycophantic 
public; and perhaps, too, you wanted to 
lend your money, or some part of it, for 
the good of the poor and the healing of the 
sick. You are human, too, and just as 
kind-hearted as I am towards poverty, 
in the abstract, or perhaps you are hard- 
hearted, but still carry about you some 
medieval fears that make you want to 
save your soul from the flames. In either 
case, you gave your money. Only what 
you could spare without missing it, of 
course, but who gives more? 

Now, however, you stand, embarking 
for Cuba, poor quaking soul but yesterday 
a Nation Maker and today branded as a 
thief. And here is the pathos of it. You 
always were a thief. But, until now, no 
one ever said so— or none at least whose 
voice need reach your ears; certainly not 
the clergy, nor the law-makers, nor the 
presidents of the colleges. And now, all 
of a sudden, in the lurid light of the 
conflagration of war, the world can see 
you as you are. The people who have 
starved and scraped for victory loans, and 
have buttered thin the bread of their 
children, in order that your profits might 
be swollen the greater have learned a 
newer view of you. 

You have always kept, you say, the 
letter of the law? What have you done 
with the spirit of it. Do you think that 
the millions that you seized by the acci- 
dents of contracts, the millions that you 
have extorted from the needs of the nation 
in the hours of its agony, do you think that 
those are yours, by any virtue save that 
of theft? 


IR, this is Christmas time. It is a 

time of good will and forgiveness. You 
are leaving, sir, for Cuba, and you stand 
there trembling on the dock, your carpet 
bag in your hand. In all Christian charity 
I hope and wish that they do not catch 
you and that you may get safely to 
Havana. But may I, in thespirit of Christ- 
mas kindliness give you a piece of advice? 
When you get to Havana, stay there. Do 
not come back. There is no room for you, 
or for other Nation Makers, or Path- 
breakers, or for Grand Old Men of the 
old sort any longer among us. Your fault 
is no worse than theirs. But the times 
have changed. We are to live now in a 
new world in which the code of plain 
honesty must take the place of the licensed 
crookedness that used to masquerade as 
business enterprise. 

Console yourself, my dear sir, with the 
reflection that, after all, you are just a 
little episode in the evolution of industrial 
society; that you will soon be forgotten; 
and with the further consolation that, in 
Havana—or did you say you were going 
to Montevideo?—you will find plenty 
more like yourself. 
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(Below) W. B. Yeats, the 
Irish poet and dramatist, is 
due to arrive in America 
some time in February. He 
will make a tour of the 
whole country, lecturing on 
the theatre and on noted 
figures in literature. This 
is the poet’s second visit, 
as he made a lecture tour 
several years ago 





Lord Dunsany—just above 
—arrived in New York in 
October, where he gave a 
series of lectures on Ireland, 
and his impressions of 
America, beside readings 
from his own fables and 
plays. He will return to his 
native Ireland shortly before 
the new year 





E. 0. HOPPE 


John Drinkwater, the author of “Abraham 
Lincoln,” which has been so extraordinarily 
successful in London, is in New York direct- 
ing the presentation of his play. He 
has lectured in several of the larger cities 


“The Young Visiters” 


the past five centuries or so, the more or less United States; have not 
been getting much publicity as a Winter resort. This season, however, 
in response to urgent invitation, distinguished visitors have flocked to its 
shores, to see how the other hemisphere lives. The gathering of famous 


| \OR the second time in history, America has been discovered. During 


(Below) Hugh Walpole, one 
of the most distinguished 
of living British novelists, 
arrived at New York in the 
early autumn. He has lec- 
tured on his works—though 
in his early thirties, Mr. 
Walpole has ten novels to 
his credit—as well as on 
Russia, where he served 
during the war 


authors has almost 
Americans enthusiastically bid them 
only hope that they 
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Maurice Maeterlinck 
(above) is expected in New 
Yorkin January. Though he 
will lecture, also, the pri- 
mary purpose of his visit is 
the supervision of his opera, 
“The Blue Bird,” which, 
with music by Albert Woolf, 
will be produced at the 
Metropolitan 
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St. John Ervine, who wrote “John 
Ferguson,” arrives in January for a two 
months’ lecture tour, talking on literary 
topics and the Irish question. Mr. Ervine 
was seriously wounded in the war, while 
serving with the Irish Fusileers. 


Vicente Blasco Ibanez, who represents 
Spain in the congress of distinguished 
visitors, is now in New York, where- —with 
the aid of an interpreter —he is lecturing 
on America from the Spanish point of view 


assumed theproportion of a convention’ 


“Welcome to Our Cities,” and 


will mot let the climate and the telephone 
service discourage them from making their visit to the United States an 


annusé al institution in the future. 
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International Impressionism 


Our Writers on Foreign Affairs Seem Simply to be Guessing 


ROM hasty and disconnected reading 

of the treaty discussion I may have 

become confused in mind, and I am 
not sure that I recall exactly the names, 
dates, and other details of a certain article 
by an expert in foreign affairs that I 
recently encountered, but I can at least 
reproduce the spirit of it. 

It was on the subject of Lower Magnesia, 
or some such place, with which the writer 
says every reader ought to be as familiar 
as he is with the Banat of Temesvar. 

Now the Lower Magnesians are, he says, 
of the purest Jingo-Sloven breed, and for 
nine hundred years they have burned for 
reunion with their kinsmen of Mongrelia, 
from whom, as everybody knows, they 
were ruthlessly torn by Frederick Bar- 
barossa. From that day to this they have 
hated the North Germans to a man, and the 
duty before the Peace Conference was per- 
fectly clear. It should either have erected 
Lower Magnesia into an autonomous 
principality within the limits of the ancient 
Duchy of Citrate (that is to say, between 
the Bugrug mountains and the river Mag), 
or it should have united it with Mongrelia. 

Instead of that the League provided, by 
articles 131-422 of the treaty, that. the 
question should be left to a plebiscite. 
This gave the Germans their chance and 
they did exactly what the writer, knowing 
the German character, expected them to 
do. They secretly raised an army of 
700,000 men and threw it into cellars from 
which it was to emerge at the moment of 
the plebiscite, disguised as Magnesia school- 
teachers. This was done so secretly that 
even now no one among the Allies has the 
slightest suspicion of it. The writer him- 
self knows how secret it was because he has 
it on the authority of a secret document, 
which document is so secret that its exist- 
ence is unknown even to the man who 
possesses it. 

I should like to see set up along with any 
fragment of the League of Nations that 
may still remain when this article is printed, 
a sort of clearing-house for international 
impressions. 

Clearing-house may not be quite the word 
for it, but it suggests what I believe to be 
the necessary limitations of the plan, which 
would not concern itself with the correction 
of impressions but only with the setting off 
of one impression against another. As the 
press of each country is at every moment 
contradicting itself, cancellation on a large 
scale would inevitably result. 


The Business of Guessing 


f pene all writers on foreign affairs are 
simply guessing is, I believe, a safe rule 
to lay down. Indeed they themselves 
seldom pretend to be doing anything else, 
and I have no doubt that the better sort 
among them are often shocked by the 
Serious way 1n which they are taken by 
those whom they seek to entertain. Of 
course I do not deny that the dark forces, 
dangerous undercurrents, and sinister de- 
signs evoked by the writers on foreign 
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By F. M. COLBY 


affairs do sometimes actually exist. I 
simply mean that their existence ought 
never to be inferred from their evocation. 
Their evocation is constant, their existence 
only occasional. 

Take, for example, the vast Anglo-Saxon 
conspiracy as conceived by a dozen French 
journalists at this moment (though it may 
be forgotten the next moment) and the 
equally vast French conspiracy as con- 
ceived by a dozen English and American 
ones. Dozen for dozen these writers seem 
to me, from their manner of writing, almost 
equally astute. They all have the same air 
a certitude and the same reticence as to 
the reasons for it. Dozen for dozen they 
are evenly matched so far as I can see, as 
regards access to those sure but un- 
mentionable sources of truth, which are 
known only to the writer on foreign affairs, 
and as regards intimacy with those highly 
placed and serious persons, not to be named 
without violating a confidence, who though 
stonily impenetrable to all the rest of the 
world, pour out all the secrets of their 
bosoms whenever they meet a man who 
writes for a newspaper. 


First Go Ahead—Then Be Sure You’re Right 


N short, I see no reason why these 

two groups of expert writers on foreign 
affairs are not equally entitled to my 
confidence. 

Nor do I deny that both conspiracies 
may as a matter of fact exist. I admit that 
the American and British governments, 
working in the dark, may have cemented 
that Anglo-Saxon blood-pact for the extir- 
pation of all the Latin races in the world. 
And I admit that, unseen by any human 
eye, M. Clemenceau and General Foch 
may have perfected that gigantic plan for 
the Gallo-Latin domination of the universe. 
Dastardly designs, both of them, I say, 
and I certainly have no desire to throw 
anybody off his guard in respect to them. 
But there is one thing I will not admit 
about this whole black devilish business 
that may be brewing around us under 
cover of the night, and that is that any 
writer in either group, whose article I 
have happened to read, really knows any 
more about the thing than I do. They not 
only do not mention any reason for sup- 
posing that the respective plots exist or 
any person who believes in the plot’s 
existence but they do not even tell you 
how—whether by dreams, ghosts, portents, 
flights of birds, thunder on the left side, 
songs of sacred chickens, or hierophancy— 
they themselves got a glimmer that the 
plot does exist. 

In other words, they seem to take for 
granted the plot’s existence and then prove 
in great detail the horrors of it—which is 
precisely the opposite of what any serious 
person in possession of the dreadful infor- 
mation would do. He would work with 
might and main to prove to other people the 
plot’s existence and he would then take 
for granted their appreciation of its un- 
desirable results. Even if the world is rent 


in twain by one or both of these con- 
spiracies upon the appearance of this article, 
I shall still insist that none of these writers 
had the slightest notion that it would come 
to pass. 

The nonchalance of writers who say they 
see a world in flames, would be incredible 
if they really thought they saw it. No 
man in private life would casually say to 
the surrounding family of an evening that 
in well-informed circles on the second floor 
he had learned—or that, from authorities on 
the first floor, credibly reported to be in 
the confidence of the janitor, he had 
gathered—that the upper stories of the 
building were at the moment on fire, no1 
would he, on remarking the serious nature 
of the affair, return to the reading of his 
newspaper. These writers would never 
shoot a dog in the light spirit in which they 
damn a nation. When it comes to the 
shooting of a dog, writers are always able 
to produce some sort of an excuse. 

Now the impartial display of this sort of 
thing by the central body to which I have 
referred would show, I think, that the sus- 
picion of hostile designs has as a rule no 
basis in the public mind, or even in the 
writer’s, but is a mere matter of journalistic 
routine in every country; that of course 
there are exceptions but that this is the 
rule. And then if it called from each 
national press the narrowest thoughts of 
its narrowest thinkers, for submission with- 
out remark to the quiet scrutiny of many 
lands, who knows that the countries might 
not be drawn together out of sheer distaste 
for the sort of people who held them apart? 
The combing out from each press of all its 
chauvinists, of all its imperialists, colonial 
expansionists, and power-worshippers, of 
its glory-talkers and debaters of prestige, 
inventors of wcunds in the national vanity, 
moral idiots of the deau geste, people with 
patriotic proud-flesh, Buncombes and Bob- 
adils and royalists of France, and American 
manifest-destinarians, glorifiers of a prov- 
incial grudge, exploiters of a mean and 
proximate past with no basis in a true 
tradition—this mere combing of them out 
into common heaps as common nuisances 
to nations—who knows that it might not 
work of itself some miracle of mutual com- 
prehension? 


The Chances of Universal Warmth 


HENRI Barbusse, in his new vol- 

ume, C/arte, is madder in his dreams 
of universal democracy even than he was 
in Under Fire. The peoples of the earth 
are all alike everywhere, he seems to say, 
and if you break down the political dykes 
that divide them, they will all flow to- 
gether in a sea. There are no real moral 
frontiers, or religious, ethnic, intellectual, 
or economic ones, and there are no real 
differences rooted in the past. No nation 
ought to have a past peculiar to it, says 
he; it is a foolish thing invented by the 
soothsayers. Nations should have a com- 
mon past and listen only to their common 
story, and try (Continued on page 114) 
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Wilda Bennett—Leading Lady in “Apple Blossoms” | « 


Proving, in this comic opera by Kreisler, that good music still may thrive on Broadway 
“1h 
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So This 1s “Fish” 


The Art of an International Illustrator 


HEN, early in 1914, certain 
remarkable drawings of social life 


by a new hand began to appear, 
first in Vanity Fair in New York, and in 
The Tatler in London, and later, from 
time to time, in La Vie Parisienne, people 
all over the world stared at them, amazed, 
amused, admiring. ‘Then they stared at 
each other, demanding, with one voice, 
“Who, under the sun, is Fish.” 

Meantime, in England, down on the 
Suffolk coast, a tall, slender young girl of 
twenty-two, was drawing the pictures that 
were helping to keep laughter alive during 
those dark years—and troubling very little 
as to whether fame’s searchlight would ever 
find her out. 

That English girl was “Fish,” who is 
today one of the most popular and highly 
paid illustrators in three great countries. 

This most cosmopolitan of living black- 
and-white satirists has never stirred from 
England in all her days. She has never 
especially extended herself as a spectator 
of the London life which she so amusingly 


depicts. She has never gazed on Fifth 
Avenue. ' 
Her creative imagination is_ wholly 


responsible for the people she draws, 
people whom the great capitals of the 
universe recognize and laugh over. And 





“FISH” 


The young English artist who has become one 
of the most notable of international pen-and-ink 
satirists of today 


she visualizes the characters of her very 
sophisticated stage in a country environ- 
ment, wholly detached from the worldly 


scenes she loves so well to picture for us. 

One advantage of the imaginative faculty 
being that the artist who possesses it 
doesn’t have to lead the life she limns, Miss 
Fish leads the life she likes. She has a 
strong preference for her cottage on the 
East Coast. In London the world that 
interests her most is that gallimaufry of 
types which races across her drawing 
board. Followers of Vanity Fair know 
these individuals, to their delight; the old 
young matrons, the mature young girls, 
the “‘cats,” the play-actresses, the Vic- 
torian lady-remnants. And the men, ah, 
the men!  Bridge-playing bishops, lean 
curates, younger sons, petering-out peers, 
vapid knuts, wasters, lovers, Guardsmen, 
bookies, empty-headed horsemen, poets, 
profiteers and playwrights. What a crew! 

For the past five years, in America, there 
have been two pages by Fish in every issue 
of Vanity Fair, the magazine which intro- 
duced her work to the American public. 
For the coming three years Miss Fish’s 
drawings, both abroad and in this country, 
will be seen only in this magazine and in 
Vogue. The artist’s present concentra- 
tion on the American scene is arousing her 
curiosity; she is going to America shortly 
to see if the people there really look like 
Fish’s portraits of them. 


Hugh Walpole Returns to America 


A Note on the English Novelist’s Visit 


being demobilized, Hugh Walpole, 

the novelist, is visiting America for a 
period of six months. Some people may 
not recall the novelist’s earlier appearance. 
It was in the early nineties when, wearing 
Etons and carrying a cricket bat, he arrived 
with his father, now the Bishop of Edin- 
burgh, who had come to occupy the chair 
of Dogmatic Theology at the New York 
Theological Seminary. 

There are already eleven books by Hugh 
Walpole afloat; and there is a large and 
impatient public waiting for other barques 
which the author may be building. It is 
an active record, in view of the fact that 
Mr. Walpole is only thirty-five years old; 
that his first book, ‘“The Wooden Horse,” 
appeared in 1909, and that his last five 
years have been claimed by the war. 

Like many English men of letters, Mr. 
Walpole—who is a direct descendant of 
Sir Robert Walpole, Prime Minister to 
George I—had the path to the Church 
paternally pointed out to him, when he 
left Cambridge. But he preferred to make 
romance his rostrum. For evidence of his 
vision in this matter there is, already, 
“The Duchess of Wrexe’—last of the 
grandes dames!—and “The Gods and Mr. 
Perrin” (the English title is “Mr. Perrin 
and Mr, Traill””) and “The Green Mirror,” 

The Dark Forest,” “Fortitude,” and 
“Maradic at Forty.” There are also those 
wholly charming books about children— 
“The Golden Scarecrow?” and “Jeremy” 


[Using der genius in England now 


—and, lastly, there is ‘““The Secret City,” 
whichis the most recent evidencein the case. 


N “The Secret City,” as in “The Dark 

Forest,” the author handles very special 
material at first hand. Mr. Walpole served 
in the Russian Army during the first year 
of the war, returning later to Petrograd for 
the British Government. He was in 
Russia all through the Revolution. ‘The 
Secret City” is real Russia (even Russians 
admit this), sombre, tragic, idealistic, half- 
maddened by the virus of revolt, yet, 
through it all, imposing upon one a quality 
at once presaging and splendid. 

It isin “The Secret City” type of charac- 
terization, the conjuring up of the actual 
scene, peopling it with flesh-and-blood men 
and women and enveloping the drama in 
atmosphere that Walpole’s witchery lies. 
The reader may never have trod Piccadilly, 
nor sniffed Cornish air, nor been an English 
under-graduate, nor known a family like 
the terrible Trenchards—in whose drawing 
room hung the malevolent green mirror 
until it got smashed!—yet Walpole makes 
the reader know these worlds as well as his 
own. And the fun of itis, thatin his novels, 
old acquaintances—the sort one would like 
to meet again—-are always turning up. 
The author manages extremely well the 
Balzac-Dumas-Thackeray-Trollope trick of 
bringing familiar friends, and fresh ones, 
together again in different books. 

Because of his “‘group pictures” Walpole 
some day will be ranked as one of the Old 


Masters—British School. ‘‘The Duchess 
of Wrexe,” and “‘The Green Mirror,” are 
just as true portraits of English family life, 
as any of Trollope’s. He knows the Court; 
he knows the Foreign Office; he knows the 
Secret Service; he knows London society; 
he knows Parliament; he knows the slums. 
He will know America, too, when he has 
finished his trip in the United States, 
where he is lecturing with very great 
success. However this acquaintance be- 
tween Walpole and America may develop, 
it is certain to help forward the gallant 
Anglo-American offensive towards mutual 
understanding. 


ALPOLE is a keen patron of boxing— 
and of sport. He is a member of the 
National Sporting Club and doesn’t miss 
the Monday night match if he can help it. 
He brings the same ardour to the Russian 
Ballet—one sees him there almost as often 
as one sees Arthur Symons—and he is one 
of the greatest admirers of Grock, the French 
clown. It isa catholic and creditable light 
ballast: books, boxing, ballets, buffoons. 
An interesting literary association is the 
novelist’s friendship with Joseph Conrad, 
treated of elsewhere in this magazine. His 
biography of this matchless artist (in the 
English “Men of Letters” series) is a text 
book for Conradians. Whenever his work 
permits, he motors down, from his rooms 
in St. James’, to Conrad’s place in Kent 
where, among old trees, open spaces and 
primroses there is perfect comradeship. 
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ENTER THE HERO 


Having tried everything else at least 
once, our hero feels that it is only fair 
to see if there’s anything in matrimony, 
so he has set forth in quest of some- 
thing really good in the way of a wife. 
He is here shown at the conclusion of 
his affair with Mirabel, a debutante 
with every qualification, physical, 
social, and financial, of the Perfect 
Helpmate. But, just as everything was 
pies pleasantly clubby, he discovered 

er secret vice—she is a slave to free 
—almost illicit—verse. She pours out 
her soul in unfettered rhythms for a 
whole evening at a stretch and, of 
course, he never could have anything 

like that around the house 





THE SECOND ENTRY 


The next event in the series is Phyllis, 
who specializes in Early Victorian work 
—blushes, swoons, down-cast eyes, 
dropped handkerchiefs, and all the rest. 
Our hero was just about to fall heavily 
for her appealing feminity, and beg 
her to name the bridesmaids. And 
then they chanced to drop in at an in- 
formal little boxing-match, and he 
caught a glimpse of Phyllis’ inner 
nature (Phyllis is here pictured, in 
action). Our hero is painfully realizing 
that this effectually crabs his dream of 
a sweet, sunny, Edward Bok sort of 
ideal married life 
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Detours on the Road to Matrimony 


Sketches by FISH 
Text by DOROTHY PARKER 
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EXHIBIT C 


Reader, let us present Chloe, Exhibit C 
in our hero’s collection of possibilities. 
From the moment he met Chloe he was 
intrigued; he followed her about 
doggedly, always pining to see more of 
her. Alas, he got his wish when he 
invited her to the opera, and she ap- 

eared in her new Paris gown. Although 
S feels that, after seeing her in the 
dress, the ethical thing to do would be 
to marry the girl, still he cannot help 
insisting on having a little illusion left 
—so he regretfully passes out of her life 


THE ORDEAL BY AIR 


The next in the batting order is Daphne, 
who appeared, for a time, to be the 
Ultimate One. In fact, it was all 

ractically settled, until she invited our 
arene to accompany her on a little jaunt 
in her aeroplane. He felt that there 
were few lengths to which he wouldn’t 
go on the ground, but up in the air was 
unmistakably something else again; so 
he offered Daphne her choice between 
him and her Vickers-Vimy limousine. 
Everything was officially declared off, 
and he progressed to the next on the list 
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THE BITTER END 


And just below is the end of 
the whole affair. After trying 
out a half-dozen of the most 
efficient sirens of his acquaint- 
ance, our hero finally marries 
Mary, who rates about minus 
30 in looks, brains, and charm. 
No one has ever worked out 
just why the veteran of count- 
less affairs always eventually 
marries a complete physical 
and intellectual Cisek, As the 
ancient proverb so aptly puts it, 
matrimony does indeed make 
strange bed-fellows 
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THE SAD CASE OF PEGGY 


And the1 there was Peggy. Really, he couldn’t have found a more perfect home 
body than Peggy—civil to her parents, pleasant to have around a bridge table, fond 
of children and potted plants. Nothing could have been sweeter—until she took 
him out motoring with her. He is here portrayed at the moment of registering a silent 
vow that if he ever gets home all in one piece, he will never gaze upon Peggy again 
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AN@THER BLOW 


By turning your head just a 
trifle to the left, you will get 
a rather good idea of Dolores, 
the next to crash in on our 
hero’s youthful affections He 
was in a fair way to get all 
worked up over Dolores’ vamp- 
ing specialties—until in a con- 
fidential moment she laid bare 
her soul tohim........ After 
that, he knew that things could 
never be the same 
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Dolores— Personifying the Spirit of Vanity 


In the latest edition of the Zieg feld Midnight Frolic in New York 
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Artemus Ward and “Vanity Fair” 


A Retrospect of the Early Days of the Magazine Under Its Third Editor 
By HERBERT TURNER 


there are many points of interest 

to the reader under thirty-five. Chief 
among them is a childish curiosity as to 
how Artemus Ward ever got away with 
itas he did. After reading some excerpts 
from the cream of New York and Cleve- 
land humor of that period, it is much easier 
to understand why the South wanted to 
secede from the Union. 

But that is neither here nor there. The 
point is that Artemus Ward was one of the 
first editors of Vanity Fair, and that 
under his able direction and that of his 
successor, the magazine was brought to a 
state of complete collapse, followed by 
a refreshing plunge into oblivion for forty 
years or so. Established on December 31, 
1859, as a “corrective” for the 
then “rather dyspeptic state of 
society,” it soon found itself 
involved in one of the worst 
attacks of internal trouble that 
society has ever known, and 
was forced to admit itself beat- 
en in 1863. And the rather 
dyspeptic state of society has 
not, at latest reports, been cor- 
rected even yet. 


I: Don C. Seitz’s book “‘ Artemus Ward’’* 


children, thare is so many of um, tho they 
all know him. He sez about every child 
he meats calls him Par, & he takes it for 
grantid it is so. is wives air very ex- 
pensiv. Thay allers want suthin & ef 
he don’t buy it for um thay set the house 
inauproar. He sez he don’t hev a minits 
peace. His wives fite-amung theirselves 
so much that he has bilt a fitin room for 
thare speshul benefit & when too of um 
git into a row he has um turned loose into 
that place, whare the dispoot is settled 
accordin to the rules of the London prize 
ring. Sometimes thay abooz hisself indi- 
vidooally. Thay hav pulld the most of his 
hair out at the roots & he wares meny a 
horrible scar upon his body, inflictedwith 
mop-handles, broomsticks & sich . . .” 


be there promptly at ten o’clock A. M. 
and go away at half past three. I am to 
read all the exchanges and cut out any- 
thing of which anything can be made. Am 
to write what I want to and “Wards” 
when I feel like it. As you will see, this 
will consume only a small portion of my: 
time, and I can doubtless make ten dollars 
or so a week extra writing for other papers. 
At least, I am told I can.” 

Twenty or possibly thirty dollars a 
week looks rather small compared with 
the twenty-two, or possibly thirty-two, 
dollars a week now earned by our newspaper 
writers and magazine editors, but at that 
time its equivalent in trade was much 
more impressive. 

“I shall board where I now am (the 
Western Hotel)’’—he writes in 
the same letter—‘“‘seven dollars 
a week with good room. I think 
I can live cheaper than this 
when I learn the ropes, but the 
landlord is a particular friend 
of mine and will treat me prince- 
ly. I am already on the free- 
list at the minstrels and circus. 
Shall ‘fetch’ the theatres di- 
rectly.” 









‘Charles F. Browne had been 
writing his “Artemus Ward” 
letters in the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer for about three years, 
when William A. Stephens, who 
was the first editor of Vanity 
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But Artemus Ward’s fame 
was not to be so intimately 
associated with Vanity Fair as 
with his own personal fortunes, 
which included a lecture tour 
and other vehicles into public 
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Fair (then in the first year of 
its publication) detected the 
possibilities for national appeal 
in the humor which was con- 
vulsing Cleveland and the rest of 
Ohio. In the Fall of 1860, he 
arranged for Artemus Ward to 
duplicate his copy in Vanity 
Fair as it appeared in the Plain 
Dealer, but Mr. Gray, the edi- 
tor and publisher of that news- 
paper, did not approve of the ar- 
rangement. Ward, offered to 
remain and give’ the Plain 
Dealer his exclusive writings for 
twelve hundred dollars a year, 
but Mr. Gray felt that there was a limit 
to the price a newspaper could pay for 
fame, and twelve hundred dollars a year 
was considerably beyond that limit. So 
Artemus Ward severed his connection with 
the Plain Dealer on November 10, 1860, 
which was the date of the appearance of 
his first letter in Vanity Fair. This letter 
was entitled: “Artemus Ward Visits 
Brigham Young” and an excerpt from 
the famous humorist’s initial performance 
in New York journalism might not be 
out of place on this fifty-ninth anniversary 
of its appearance. (Fifty-ninth anniver- 
saries are so significant.) 


“In a privit conversashun with Brigham 
I lernt the follerin fax: It:takes him six 
weeks to kiss his wives. He don’t do it 
only onct a yere & sez it is wuss nor cleanin 
house. He don’t pretend to know his 


***Artemus Ward’ by Don C. Seitz. Harper Bros., 1919. 
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The first Well Dressed Man picture ever used in Vanity Fair. 
It will be seen that the really 
smart thing in those days was the halter-cravat, easily adjustable 


The epoch-marking year was 1860. 


by the wearer. The trousers also had a tendency toward full 
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The Cost of Living in 1860 
jer will give a fairly good idea ot 


what was considered “hot stuff” in 
1860. And who shall say that George Ade 
will sound any funnier in 1980 than 
Artemus Ward in 1920? (I, for one.) 
For these letters, Ward received ten 
dollars apiece, although when he actually 
joined the staff of Vanity Fair he was placed 
on a regular’salary. On January 2, 1861, 
he writes to a friend from New York: 
“Well, here I am at last. I arrived at 
four o’clock Tuesday morning and went 
to bed. ‘Got up at one and went down 
town. Couldn’t see anybody and felt 
blue. Went to bed early. Got up this 
morning and went to Vanity Fair office. 
(Then located at 100 Nassau St.) Good 
fellows—glad to see me. Talked ten 
minutes with them and made a permanent 
engagement at twenty dollars a week as 
one of the editors of the paper. I am to 





Vanity Fair had chosen 
one of the worst periods in the 
country’s history to make its 
initial plea for a more amusing 
America, and, forced to take 
sides in the conflict (a fatal 
thing for a funny paper under 
any circumstances) it took only 
half a side and soon found itself 
all tangled up in a mixture of 
political cartoons, puns, and 
long, satirical verse, resembling 
“Punch” in make-up and style 
and the N. Y. Tribune in edi- 
torial poise and moderation— 
with the inevitable result. 


“Vanity Fair’s’’ Early Contributors 


T was not because of a lack of talent 

among its contributors, however. In 
addition to Artemus Ward’s letters, Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman wrote frequent 
verses for the paper and Charles Godfrey 
Leland (‘Hans Breitmann’’) served in an 
editorial capacity for some time. Henry L. 
Stephens was art editor and maintained 
a standard which was high considering 
the facilities for reproduction in those 
days. It was frankly modeled after 
Punch in this respect, and the political 
cartoons by the art editor were evidently 
done with Teniel faithfully in mind. But, 
after all, a good imitation of Teniel would 
not be ungrateful today. 

That an editor of that period had 
feelings like the rest of us is shown in the 
following excerpt from a letter written by 
Artemus Ward toa friend (Continued on page 116) 




















ANATOLE FRANCE 


Because he is one of the few French writers 
whose reputation is world-wide; because he isa 
stylist of the first water, and a satirist directly 
descended from Voltaire; because at the age of 
thirty he wrote a memorable book of poems; 


and finally because he has just celebrated his _ 


seventy-fifth birthday at his country place in 

Touraine—where, all through the war, he 

acted as host to many American soldiers 
stationed at Tours 








JASCHA HEIFETZ 


Because he is the most 
brilliant of the younger 
school of violinists; 
because, as a boy, he 
owed his chance at 
education in Petrograd 
to his friend Efrem 
Zimbalist who happens 
to be floating beside 
him in this sea-scape; 
but chiefly because his 
phenomenal successa3 
@ world master has not 
in the slightest degree 
turned his young head 
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SIR ARTHUR PEARSON 

Because he was the founder, and is still the director 
ofa great English publishing house ; because he was, 
all through the war, tae secretary of the National 
Relief Fund; because he has written one of the 

plest an blest autobiographies of the past 
ten years; but chiefly because, when he lost his 
sight, he determined to dedicate his life and fortune 
to the relief of blinded soldiers—as a result of 
which determination the blind will benefit for 

generations to come 














RUSSELL 


BORIS ANISFELD 


Because he is one of the first of living romantic 
painters; because his notable exhibition of one 
hundred and twenty-five paintings has made a 
success in many of our leading cities; because 
he is a ’cellist of repute; because he is head of 
a school of Bessarabian art, and, finally, 
because he has painted the scenery for the 
new opera based on Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird, 
soon to be seen at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York 
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FRITZ KREISLER 


Because he is a com- 
poser of the rarest 
charm; because he is 
today perhaps the fore- 
most figurein the world 
of the violin; because 
he has pact begun a 
series of highly success- 
ful recitals; but chiefly 
because, asif to prove 
an almost super-human 
versatility, he has just 
written the year’s most 

pular comic opera 


in “‘Apple Blossoms” 





DE 


EFREM ZIMBALIST 


ALMA GLUCK 


Because she is the most popular of living concert singers; be- 
cause tne talking machines have made her voice a household 
blessing the world over; because she was once an essential 
and well-loved part of the Metropolitan Opera Company; but 
chiefly because no occasion is too solemn, even floating 
before the camera, to elicit a smile from her lips 


Because his emotional qualities as a master of the 
violin are second to those of no living musician; 
because he is the husband of Alma Gluck, the 
mermaid shown directly behind him in the Atlant.c 
Ocean, but chiefly because he was good enougn to 
allow us to print this photograph here 
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The Ways of Our Modern Young 


Is Not Self Determination, Among Boys and Girls in Society, Becoming a Bit Excessive? 


each generation repudiates whatever 

was irksome to it in the ways, manners, 
morals, and entertainments of the last. 
The pendulum of social usage is set swing- 
ing, first to the right, and then to the left; 
and each side thinks the other has swung 
too far. The pendulum seems to say: ““Too 
strict! Too lax! ‘Too strict! Too lax!” 

But, granted that manners and customs 
must change—and every old wiseacre 
reluctantly grants that—it does seem as if 
the self determination among our would-be 
fashionable American girls and boys is just 
a bit excessive. Their freedom is going to 
their extravagant, second-rate little heads. 

It’s not that human nature varies much. 
Youth will always gamble with Fate—and 
other youth; neglect its duties for its pleas- 
ures, and court death and adventure. Boys 
will intoxicate themselves with love—and 
wine; and girls wi// encourage the former— 
if not the latter. No young person, and 
not too many of riper years, will behave 
any better than they have to! Wherefore 
the more reason for keeping up what might 
be called the ‘“‘good-form” of the game. 

Of course there are few distinguished 
people left in New York society. They 
have gone on—or under. Yet, from among 
the descendants of those who once were a 
part of it, there might come a protest; at 
least as to their own conduct! One hastens 
to assure them—these young descendants— 
that this conduct need not be straight- 
laced. They may be good-mannered with- 
out being goody-goody—or even good. 
Just as they may be—if they wish—bad, 
without being ill-behaved. 

But they must, please, not be vulgar. 


I: is apparent to elderly observers that 


How to Be Vulgar 


is vulgar to be loud-voiced, careless of 
other people’s convenience, boastful and 
self-assertive, drunk with the wine that is 
red in your host’s cup, and reckless of its 
consequences before his daughter. There is 
the gentleman’s way of doing things—even 
wrong things—and the cad’s way. Each 
generation may have altered the gentle- 
man’s way, but, for Goodness’ sake, do not 
let this generation allow it to lapse en- 
tirely! 

The kind of manners to be deplored are 
those that come from a vulgar heart. A 
heart, for instance, that despises its father 
for not having the very advantages he has 
at such pains bestowed upon his children; 
that answers its mother rudely and con- 
temptuously from the dizzy height of its 
acquired culture; that is selfish and in- 
considerate in its parents’ house; that is 
careless of any trouble it may cause; that 
takes liberties with other people’s posses- 
sions; that is snobbish about its own. 

And, first and last, we fear there are a 
goodly number of such hearts beating in 
most beautifully covered and uncovered 
breasts. 

They are flashing in and out of restau- 
rants; dancing strange dances without 


By MAURICE MANNERS 
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MME. GENIA REINBERG, PARIS 


RENEE MAHA 


Formerly of The Theatre de l’Oeuvre in Paris, now one 
of the group of artists who are producing a series of 
French plays at the new Theatre Parisien in New York. 
The artists, and the plays, are new to America, the 
company being under the direction of Robert Casadeus, 
who has previously been identified with the Theatre 
des Bouffes-Parisiennes and the Theatre des Varietes 


decorum (and it is quite easy to dance, even 
strange dances, with an appreciable amount 
of it); dashing about together unchaperoned 
at all hours of the day and night, in taxis 
and autos, in town and country; drinking, 
betting, borrowing money, idling, sporting, 
card-playing, flirting, a law unto them- 
selves, and acknowledging no other. 

One doesnot accuse them of any particular 
immorality. Fashion under the English 
Charleses was gaily indecent, and, under 
the Georges, grossly so. These smart, hard 
young creatures are, very likely, callously 
virtuous. Fast, but fundamentally frigid! 
They are not wicked; but they are rude, 
and rich, and reckless. They don’t care, 
this new contingent, whether the better- 
born play with them or not. They have 
their own method, their own modes, their 
own motors, and they can join the best 
clubs, command the best entertainments, 
live in the greatest luxury, and fling 
restraint to the winds. If the remnants of 
the better-born want to join them they 
appear to think they must do likewise. 


Are the Well-Born Well-Bred? 


E are not so old-fogyish as to mind 

the superficialities. Every age has 

its fancies in fashion. Clipped moustaches 
have nothing to do with the firmness or 
weakness of the mouth, nor plucked eye- 
brows with the clearness of the eye beneath. 
Legs in trousers, or boots, or putties, can 
be straight or crooked as the Lord made 
them. Bobbed hair, bare backs, and pert, 
powdered noses have all the charm their 
sex (God bless it!), was intended to have. 
The young should giggle, and frolic, and 


make love. What are they young for? 
What are we young for? They can be 
sinister or sentimental, astute or foolish, 
worldly or romantic, all for sport or all for 
art, according to their tastes, Bohemian or 
otherwise. But, surely, there are ways of 
attaining their desires more void of offense 
than those they are now adopting. 

Certain great laws govern the civilized 
herding together of families and clans, and 
out of those laws grow the manners of 
society. Reverence for age, gentleness for 
the weak, some sort of consideration for 
others, are amiable attributes. Boy-scouts 
and girl-scouts are being re-taught them. 
But who is going to teach the ever new out- 
crop of boy-society and girl-society (over- 
indulged and over-financed) that good 
manners are the sign manual of a decent 
disposition; a disposition that could not 
have a vulgar heart! If the young people 
who have the advantage of being well- 
born won’t be well-bred, who is to show 
the others? 

One can be well-born and ill-bred, and 
one can be born in any surroundings, and 
be a gentleman. It isa question of instinct. 
If a man is instinctively generous-minded; 
single-hearted, self-restrained and sincere, 
he can’t help being of the stuff that makes a 
gentleman. Nothing is vulgar but selfish- 
ness, aggressiveness and pretence. And all 
these disagreeable qualities play a large 
part in the manners of today. We ancient 
demi-gods, nodding in the shade, maintain 
that it is not necessary to be loud and law- 
less, to have a good time. But if loudness 
and lawlessness must be, even they should 
have limits. Cads may not know when to 
stop, but gentlemen should. 


The Shortage of Traditions 


BS what is the good of moralizing? 
Boys will be boys. And even that 
might be tolerable, as a great wit has 
pointed out, if only girls wouldn’t be girls 
—and egg them on. However, there they 
are! And there we were, and would be 
again, most likely, if we had power to 
choose. And theolder generation might be 
saying to us just about what we are saying 
to the younger. 

The only difference séems to be that when 
they criticised us—their juniors then—they 
criticised their own class. They invoked 
the shades of Ancestors, and even if we 
did not cringe to them, we were impressed. 
We respected the traditions, even if we 
did not always choose to follow them. But 
the ancestors of most of the present young 
leisure classes cannot be invoked with any 
degree of authority in leisure matters, and 
would not impress them., They have no 
traditions concerning the’ politer relations 
of social life. They do not know any rules 
covering their present status. They mayn’t 
even know that any such rules ever existed. 

But, what do spoken precepts count for? 
Nothing. It is for our few descendants to 
hold their heads up and to set examples. 
Examples pleasant enough to allure and 
fine enough to be worth following. 
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GOODWIN 


ROMY JOHANSEN 
A noted Swedish dancer 
who is to be seen for 
the first time in America 

this season 


MICHIO ITOW 
Generally recognized as 
the greatest exponent 
of Japanese dancing in 

America 


MAURICE GOLDBERG 


FLORENCE 
O’DENISHAWN 
Again the principal 
terpsichorean feature 
of ‘“Hitchy-Koo” 


RUTH ST. DENIS 
Who has recentl 
achieved triump 
in a pageant entitled 

“Miriam’”’ 


EDMONSTON 


Disciples of the Rhythmic Muse 


Representing Their Various Conceptions of the Dance for American Audiences 
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The Hope of American English 


And Some Alarming Characteristics of our Current Magazine Literature 


T last a man has arrived who knows 
A something about English prose style 
under American conditions. The 
American Language, by Mr. H. L. Mencken, 
not only deserves all the praise it has 
received as the best American word-book 
ever published; it deserves even higher 
praise for its criticism, expressed or im- 
plied, of American literary standards. 

It may be that I read into it things that 
Mr. Mencken had not in mind and that 
he would not agree with me when it came 
to an application, but I find encouragement 
in what he says for my own hope that the 
dayisapproaching when the bamboo English 
now written in. our best magazines and 
taught in our leading universities will be as 
obsolete for literary purposes as the phrase 
habits of Samuel Johnson. 

I suppose it will have to be a gradual 
change. Mr. Mencken holds out no hope 
for the sudden blasting from the face of the 
earth of “Boston’s best essayists since 
Emerson”—such as one would like to see. 
Ten years from now, perhaps, they will still 
be printing what he calls “the typical 
literary product of the country—a refined 
essay in the Atlantic Monthly, perhaps 
gently jocose but never rough—by Emer- 
son, so to speak, out of Charles Lamb—the 
sort of thing one might look to be done by 
a somewhat advanced English curate.” 

Ten years from now perhaps that dear, 
good lady authoress, with the three names, 
who so largely fills the literary pages of our 
older magazines, will still be sweetly 
— what the May-flower thinks in 

une. 

Now of course I do not mean, and I do 
not suppose Mr. Mencken means, that there 
is anything necessarily calamitous in our 
encounter with the advanced-curate kind 
of thing, or with the dear lady’s wonderings, 
no matter how often it occurs. He probably 
does not object to an advanced curate’s 
having his say, and I certainly do not object 
to a lady’s wondering about May-flowers. 
On the contrary, a May-flower is a good 
enough excuse for wonder and wonder is a 
good enough excuse for the most exciting 
kind of imaginative exercise. . There is no 
reason why the intimations of immortality 
conveyed to ladies by May-flowers should 
not be a permanent part of every thirty-five 
cent magazine on earth. 

I do not object to the situation. I object 
only to one appalling circumstance. It is 
always the same dear lady and she is 
always saying exactly the same sweet 
things, and the language she says them in 
1s not a living human language. 

And I suppose that is Mr. Mencken’s 
objection to his advanced-curate sort of 
essay—the awful iterativeness of its sub- 
human literary propriety. 


Mimetic_Gentilities 


ND it is the same way with all those 
other things expressive of literary re- 
finement, expressive of nothing else, but re- 
curring with a deadly certainty, weekly, 
monthly, perennial, and I had feared ever- 


By L. L. JONES 


lasting, till I read Mr. Mencken’s book. 

hose pious papers on the comic spirit, 
by American professors of English; happy 
thoughts on the pleasure of reading good 
books rather than bad; on the imperishable 
charm of that which is imperishably 
charming; on the superiority of the “things 
of the spirit” over other things not men- 
tioned but presumably gross, such as things 
on the dinner table; humorous apologues 
of Dame Experience conceived as a school- 
mistress; ténder souvenirs of quaint great- 
uncles; peeps at a sparrow, nesting—it 
would be a sin to blame them from any 
other point of view than that of the future 
of the English language, for the subjects 
are irreproachable and the motives that 
actuate the writers on them are as pure as 
the driven snow. But they are the mimetic 
gentilities of what may be called our upper 
middle literary class and they are not 
expressed in any living language. Indeed 
they tend to rob a language of any hope to 
live. They cannot long survive the kind of 
scrutiny that Mr. Mencken gives them and 
if his example is followed at all generally 
their doom 1s clearly assured. I am hoping 
that the publication of The American 
Language is the beginning of the end of 
them. 


The ‘‘Green’’ Language 


OT, of course, that English style is a 
mere matter of vocabulary or that the 
most rollicking use of the American 
vernacular in utter Shakespearean defiance 
of propriety would bring Shakespearean 
results. But good writing does after all 
derive from an immense catholicity and a 
freedom of choice, not only from among 
words that are read but from among words 
that are lived with. It cannot possibly 
dispense with what the French call the 
“sreen” lJanguage—least of all in this 
country where the “green” language has 
already acquired a vigor and variety that 
is not to be found in the books. That is the 
main point which Mr. Mencken’s volume 
brings out. There is more of literary quality 
in a bare list of his Americanisms than in 
a book-shelf of magazine essays, however 
literary their aim. 

Take for example a passage from almost 
any serious article in an American maga- 
zine, say in regard to the reconstruction of 
American education after the war, for 
nobody has the slightest notion what he is 
writing about when he is writing on that 
subject, and there is never any idea in the 
article that might distract attention from 
the words. 

“Tt can scarcely be denied that the vital 
needs of the hour call for something more 
than the disparate and unco-ordinated 
efforts which were unhappily often the mark 
of educational endeavor in the past. That 
looms large in the lesson of the war. If it 
has taught us nothing else the war has at 
least taught us the necessity of a synthetic 
direction of educational agencies toward a 
definite and realized goal, humanistic in 
the broad and permanent sense of the term, 


humanistic, that is to say, with due refer- 
ence to the changing conditions of Society. 
The policy of drift must be abandoned once 
and for all and for it must be substituted 
a policy of steadfast, watchful — etc.” 


A Comparison 


N2 that I have seen this particular 
passage in an article on the reconstruc- 
tion of education, but it might be found in 
any of them. It is exactly in the vein of all 
that I have happened to read; and in the 
best American magazines you will some- 
times find four pages of eight hundred words 
apiece all made up of just such sentences. 

Compare it for imaginative energy, 
ingenuity, humor, any literary quality you 
like, with the following selections from 
Mr. Mencken’s volume: 

“See the elephant, crack up, make a kick, 
buck the tiger, jump on with both feet, 
go the whole hog, know the ropes, get solid, 
plank down, make the fur fly, put a bug in 
the ear, haloo, halloa, hello, and sometimes 
holler get the dead-wood on, die with your 
boots on, hornswoggle, ker-flap, ker-splash, 
beat it, butt in, give a show-down, cut-up, 
kick-in, start-off, run-in, and jump off, put 
it over, put it across, don’t be a high-brow, 
road-louse,.sob-sister, lounge-lizard, rube, 
boob, kike, has-been”. 

The style of this paragraph 1s by no 
means so good as would have resulted from 
a more careful selection from Mr. Mencken’s 
lists, for the words are taken at random and 
many of them are old, but even as it is, it is 
immeasurably better than my educational 
extract and it is just as pertinent to the 
subject of education—probably more so. 
The substitution of Mr. Mencken’s lists for 
the usual university president’s magazine 
contribution on educational reconstruction 
problems would help just as much, if not 
more, to the solution of the problems, be- 
sides being pleasant to read. Mr. Menc- 
ken’s lists might, I think, replace with 
advantage much of what is called “in- 
spirational literature.” “New Thought,” 
for example, might spare itself thousands 
upon thousands of its pages by simple 
quotations from his lists. 

There were many barkeepers—in better 
days, of course—who, if they could have 
learned the literary language without losing 
grip on their own, might have made good 
writers. There are no professors of English 
literature who could learn to write well 
even if you gave them all the advantages of 
barkeepers. They lack the barkeeper’s fine, 
reckless imagination in the use of words. 
They cannot appropriate a word, or stretch 
it, or make it do something it had not done 
before, or still less create it out of nothing. 

They could not even interest themselves 
in the “green” language; their interest 
arises only when it is dry. Never, like a 
washwoman, or a poet, could they add to 
the capacities of human speech. Their lives 
are spent in reducing them. Language 
would never grow if ruled by the American 

(Continued on page 106) 
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In the case of a half portion girl like 
this, vamping (while dancing) becomes 
a bit difficult, because it is impossible 
to get the proper range for the essential 
fencing with the eyes. But then, after 
all, there was the case of Goliath 


It must be distressing, to the 1917- 
model vamps (whose charm consisted in 
their doubtful pasts), to see a young 
thing, like this, whose doubtful future 
is all she has to boast of, monopolizing 
most of the stags at a supper, through 
the simple device of wig-wagging to 
them with a pair of large blue eyes 





ETE Pl n men 


Here are a few of the more active types of the Baby Vamp, 
reading from left end to right guard: the Chorus or Winter 
Garden variety; the Society or Ritz-Carlton flapper; the horsey 
and doggy outdoor girl; the bobbed hair or Greenwich Village 
sort of child; and last, the wide eyed and helpless: baby doll 
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Is little Doris being taught to skate, 
by her big brothers? No, indeed. The 
two big men are far from being her 
brothers. Skating on thin ice is her 
middle name, and any tripping done will 
be done by the gentlemen themselves 


There is nothing so ravishingly Oriental 
and vampirical as a_ fifteen-year-old 
maiden with an Ina Claire expression 
and an Ethel Barrymore voice, lying, 
amid exotic hangings, and murmuring 
nursery rhymes—the kind that con- 
tain a concealed dovbls entendre. In 
cases of this sort, the casualty list 
among the men is simply appalling 





The Baby Vamp: Her Methods and Habitat 


Sketches by ETHEL PLUMMER 


AMPING has risen from a mere pastime to one of our greatest and most 
popular industries. Those interested in the art—as what red-blooded per- 
son is not—have observed, of late, a radical change in the workers’ methods. 
Vamping used to be the specialty of yearning ladies in the rather late twenties 
and the first few thirties, but now there is a wholly new kind of practitioner 
in the game. Mere sub-debutantes of sixteen, or thereabouts, are taking up 


vamping as a life work, succeeding at it, and driving the older nands out of 
their jobs and into the bread-line. At an age when—in our salad days— 
young things were just beginning to ask Daddy ingenuous questions concerning 
the arrival of the new kittens, they are now busy in perfecting a type of sport 
where there are no conventions, no restraints, no pruderies, or precedents, 
and where the only rule is “May the best vamp win”. 
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The Blood Lust on Broadway 


An Unprecedented Reign of Terror Has Broken Out in New York’s Theatrical District 


tastes human blood will never be satis- 
fied with anything else. 

This has been demonstrated in a most 
decisive way during the current New York 
theatrical season. In fact, the death rate 
among actors on Broadway has become 
about equivalent to the death rate among 
steers in Chicago—and the slaughter is 
conducted in almost as gruesome and cold- 
blooded a way. This is not due toa natural 
post-bellum reaction among the_ play- 
wrights, who haven’t any more German 
spies to shoot at sunrise, nor is it the work 
of vindictive managers infuriated by the 
results of the actors’ strike. It is, rather, 
the outcome of an insatiable desire on the 
part of the theatre-goers themselves, for 
the sight of murder and the taste of blood. 

The crime wave did not really get well 
under way until the end of June when “At 
9:45” opened at the Playhouse, followed, 
in rapid succession, by ‘The Crimson 
Alibi,” at the Broadhurst, and “‘A Voice in 
the Dark” at the Republic. These three 

roductions were billed as mystery plays, 
ie there was little or no mystery clouding 
the reasons for their success; they were all 
cast in the same mould, and all started the 
evening with a good, rousing murder. This 
put the audience in an amiable and recep- 
tive frame of mind—and the subsequent 
ramifications of the plot mattered little. 


I: has been said that the animal who 





MONTAGUE WESTON 


Assumes the thankless role of Howard Clayton who is shot “at 9:45” in 
the play of that name, having given six people ample cause for murdering him 


By R. E. SHERWOOD 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CHARLES DUPREZ 


GEORGE GRAHAM 
As Joshua Quincy in “The Crimson 
Alibi.” While reading the evening weather 
report during the prologue, he is stabbed by 
an assassin whose identity is not disclosed 
until the end of Act IV 


With these three substantial hits as 
concrete evidence of how the wind blows, 
the season has degenerated into a veritable 
orgy of bloodshed, and the list of dead far 
exceeds the list of injured. Alfred Lunt, 
in the title rdle of “Clarence,” gets off with 
a bullet in the liver; but every other wound 


which has been inflicted thus far in the 
theatrical season has proved pleasantly 
fatal. In the first act of “The Storm,” 
Jaques Fachard (played by Max Mitzel) 
succumbs to the popular demand for 
murder; and the supreme moment in 
““Déclassée”’ is furnished when Ethel Barry- 
more, as Lady Helen Haden, is brought on 
the stage to die, so that the audience won’t 
miss any of the details—(in this case, the 
cause was purely accidental; broken back, 
according to the coroner’s verdict). 

Suicide is by no means neglected: in 
“The Faithful,’ the new Masefield play, 
Rollo Peters (in the role of 4sano) commits 
hari kari as though to the manner born; 
and later in the same play (just when 
interest and appreciation seems to lag) 
another of the characters is butchered. 

It may be said, with little exaggeration, 
that the theatre audience of today differs 
in no essential way from the crowds who 
patronized the Coliseum during the declining 
days of Rome, and accorded a cordial 
“thumbs down” toevery gladiatorial act on 
the program. An aspirant for dramatic 
honors nowadays must step forth and die if 
he hopes to get any sort of a start toward 
stardom. It makes no difference how well 
he reads his lines, or how perfectly he may 
control his emotional faculties—if only he 
has a well modulated death rattle in his 
repertoire, his fame is assured. 
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RICHARD GORDON 


In ‘A Voice in the Dark,” stops a bullet and furnishes grounds for an absorbing 
mystery which is solved by the testimony of a blind man and a deaf woman 
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Are You Built to Play Golf? 


Technical Form and The Human Form Are Not Necessarily Related 


You may be lean or fat or tall 
Or rounder than a well fed Nero; 
As long as you can hit the ball 
The rest of it is less than zero. 


For in the old game’s growing guild 

Where countless thousands swing and suffer, 
A man may have a perfect build, 

And still may be a perfect duffer. 


LARGE, thick, chunky citizen steps 

up to the tee, swings at the ball, 

lifts his head and then as the stroke 
goes badly astray you can hear him 
moodily remark— 

“What's the use, anyhow? I’m not built 
for this game and I’ll never play it right.” 

Among the countless alibis that go 
hand in hand with bad golf this matter 
of the human frame is one of the most 
extended of them all. 

The fat man says he is too fat to play. 
The thin man says he is entirely too thin 
and lanky. The tall man says he is too 
tall to control a proper swing and the small 
man says he is too greatly handicapped 
by lack of bulk. We recall one big power- 
ful athlete, an old football star, perfectly 
muscled and weighing 230 pounds who 
after many trials said he would never be 
able to play well as he could never con- 
trol his muscular development and _ his 
physical power sufficiently to handle a 
game requiring so many 
delicate strokes. 

An Example 

S par golf a matter of 

physical build? Sup- 
pose we take up the matter 
with a few human illustra- 
tions. The recent pro- 


PAUL THOMPSON 


By GRANTLAND RICE 


fessional championship was under way 
at the Engineers’ Golf Club near Roslyn, 
L. I. Over this fine course one of the 
greatest fields of the year came to battle 
for the big prize. Who reached the final 
round? ‘Two tall men? Two fat men? 
Two thin men? Or two what not? 

One of them was Jim Barnes. Barnes 
isn’t quite so tall as the Woolworth buil- 
ing or the high cost of living, but he can 
give both a ‘battle for altitude. His 
gaunt and willowy frame extends into 
mid-air after the manner of the steeple 
on a French church. From far away you 
can see that shocky head of his drifting 
on through the morning mists. He is 
6 feet 4 if he is an inch and a half. He 
was one of the field to plough his way 
safely through. The other finalist was 
Freddie McLeod. Ever see Freddie? 
Probably not, unless you looked twice 
or had a pair of field glasses along. Freddie 
is a wee Scot about the size of a short 
putter. He won the open championship 
at Myopia many years ago when he tipped 
the beam with a displacement of 118 
pounds. He stands around five feet six 


when herises on his toes. Yet, like Barnes, 
he fought his way through a hard half, 
beating fat men and lean men, tall men 
and short men, plump men and skinny 
men, on his way to the goal. 


Barnes, 




















EDWIN LEVICK 
LOUIS TELLIER 
In spite of the fact that he is almost Lilliputian in size, he 


looms up large in any assemblage of scratch players. His 
drives make up in distance ell that he lacks ia height 


DAVISON HERRON 


The amateur champion cf 


JAMES BARNES 


ui Is the physical antithesis of 
the United States is an _ both Tellier and Herron— 
amazingly rotund young being 6 feet 4 inches tall 
man_ whose net weight is and wilowy as to frame. 
considerably more than par He is the type who looks 
but whose score is less like a good golfer, and is 


6 feet 4, defeated McLeod, 5 feet 6. But 
it wasn’t because Barnes was taller by the 
length of a put. For McLeod was getting 
almost the same distance with both wood 
and iron but it so happened that in this 
match his putter went astray and left 
him stranded on the moor. 


Or Another 


HE final round of the Amateur Cham- 

pionship is under way over the rugged, 
rolling Oakmont course—one of the great 
golf courses of the world. In this cham- 
pionship there had been entries of every 
conceivable build. There was Francis 
Ouimet, thin and willowy. There was 
Chick Evans, compact and leanly set up. 
There was Bob Gardner, with the mold 
of a track star, the make-up of a star 
all-around athlete. There was Max Mar- 
ston and there was Oswald Kirkby, both 
possessing what is technically known as 
the “ideal build” for the game. 

But who reached the final round? 
One was an amazingly rotund young man 
who at the height of 5 feet 7 or 8 inches 
weighed 218 pounds. There was certainly 
nothing svelt or wiry about him. When 
he entered one of the big, yawning traps 
he almost filled it. You wondered at 
times where he found room to swing. 
But he always found it, and when neces- 
sary to get the ball out 
he frequently took part 
of the trap with him. 

The other was a well 
built youngster of 17. 
His name was Bobby 
Jones. Three years ago 
(Continued on page 106) 
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The Competition with Victorious Youth 


Suggestions to Middle-Aged Men Who Find Themselves Watching from the Side-Lines 


alone in having observed that the 

recently passed summer has_ brought 
with it a flood of Youth, which, released 
from our Army and Navy, has descended 
upon the social landscape with a thorough- 
ness which might even cause St. Swithin a 
pang of envy. 

Yes—Youth has descended upon us 
and when I say “us” I refer to my many 
male contemporaries who, while not yet in 
the sere and yellow, can no longer lay 
claim to the pink and callow. I refer 
specifically to “the perfect forty-twos” 
among my men friends who endured 
Capitol punishment in Washington during 
the dog-days of 717 and 718, or who, tired 
business-men that they were, forsook their 
usual relaxations of club and roof-garden 
to don tight-fitting boy scout uniforms and 
help make the Boston and Westchester line 
safe for the New Haven System. 

There is no denying it, we were the Boys 
then. Aye, and then the real Boys came 
back and all our glory passed away. Like 
an avalanche they fell upon us. Tom was 
back with a D. S. C.; Ned was back with 
a croix-de-guerre; Harry was back with a 
Congressional Medal and we, members of 
the old Forty-tooth, were back, way back, 
sitting down. We were not in it. We were 
of it but not in it. 


The Great Change 


I DINED with the Phil Updykes a few 
weeks ago. It was positively pathetic. 
The two Swansdown girls were there, raving 
beauties both of them, and two boys, one 
an ex-aviator and the other a young com- 
mander just home from duty with the 
destroyers—cousins of Mrs. Phil’s, I 
believe. Phil—good old Phil, had worked 
for two years with nothing to support him 
but his yearly salary of one dollar and his 
interest in the Updyke Company (barbed 
wire), and many an evening had we all 
listened to his droll anecdotes of the Con- 
tract Department. Phil always sees the 
funny side of things. But do you suppose 
he had alook-in that night? Nota bit of it. 
For all the Swansdown sisters knew or 
cared Phil and his Contract Department 
might have been in Timbuctoo, and as for 
my man’s-work in the Westchester fens— 
0 willow, willow—waly! 

“I was in the Home Guard,” I ventured 
once, most un-guardedly. 
_ “Out of luck,” cackled the aviator, which 
Inept remark sent the entire feminine con- 
tingent into gales of laughter. Thereafter 
I was silent. So was Phil. But for the 
others conversation was inexhaustible. And 
such jargon. I could make nothing of it. 
Phil and I gazed vacantly at each other 
while the young commander deposed with 
a certain stately authority. 
_ ‘It was a bit thick, you know, when the 
imeys put their P. G.’s around our dumps. 
But after all it was their show, wasn’t it?” 

My word! It sounded like a most un- 
attractive show to me, but I was not going 
to get further out of luck by hazarding any 


I: is hardly to be supposed that I am 





By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


observations. The maddening thing was 
that the girls, Mrs. Phil included, seemed 
to be absolutely on. 

“T’ll say so!’ said Sylvia Swansdown, 
“that must have stirred up the gobs!” 

How do women get that way? They have 
an uncanny instinct for picking up ver- 
nacular and understanding the most veiled 
allusions to things which one would never 
dream could come into their innocent, 
sheltered lives. 

Phil and I escaped after coffee and crept 
into the library for a cigar. We could not 
drag the ladies away, and from behind our 
smoke screen we listened morosely to more 
unintelligible scrambling of the alphabet 
in which Q. M.’s and N. C.’s and every 
other known form of mix-up were mingled 
until old father Cadmus must have spun 
rapidly in his sarcophagus. 

“Phil,” I asked warily, “‘What is a 
limey?” 

My friend puffed silently as if to give the 
question the best efforts of his tired-busi- 
ness-brain before replying slowly: 

“Tt would appear” (puff, puff) . . 
“Tt would appear that a limey is some sort 
of paddle; it stirs up gobs.” 

“Quite so,” I agreed puffily, adding with 
a burst of vigor “Phil, it is perfectly plain 
that . .’, but my sentence was sunk 
without warning by the young destroyer- 
commander who suddenly attacked the 
piano and roared forth a deep-sea chantey 
in which his charming auditors were 
enjoined to— 

“Roll away! Roll away! 

For the subs are loose and there’s hell to 

pay— 

There’s hell to pay on the starboard bow 

And pickled pig for the morning chow.” 


The Solution 


“WHIL,” I resumed, “‘it is perfectly plain 

that you and I are back-numbers. We 
are has-beens, down-and-outers and never- 
in-its. Is there anything more pathetic 
than two over-heres bumping-up against 
two over-theres? And why? Why, I ask 
you? Is it because we two haven’t done 
our bit? No, sir, you and I.” 

“When I was in the Contract Depart- 
ment . . ., said Phil, brightening. 

“Exactly,” I cut in, “I know. That’s 
just it. That’s the trouble. ‘When you 
were in the Contract Department. Ha, 
ha, ha!” 

“Why, what’s so funny about that?” 
inquired Phil, a hurt look on his good- 
natured face. 

“Contract Department!’ I repeated, 
“Why, you poor nut—you never ought to 
refer to the Contract Department—you’ve 
got to call it ‘the old C. D.” Don’t you 
get it? Why, man, it’s as plain as day. 
It’s all a trick, all this initial stuff. It’s the 
new language that fascinates *em. When 
two chaps begin handing each other verbal 
high signs what is a woman going to do? 
You know their curiosity. She’s going to 
die if she can’t get in. Bluebeard wasn’t 
born yesterday. And what is going to 


happen to us? I'll tell you. If we don’t 
get up some sort of code-language to 
talk to each other with we are going to 
spend the rest of this winter holding each 
others’ hands. We won’t find a partner at 
a dance, a companion for the conservatory, 
or a woman under eighty who will give us a 
kind look. But there is a way out. You 
think up every reference and allusion to 
the old C. D. that you can lay your brain 
on and I'll do the same by the Home Guard, 
pardon me, the H. G. We’ll have songs, too, 
and anyone understanding ’em wins the 
plush fedora. Are you on?” 

“You bet,” said Phil, wringing my hand. 
“Good night.” 

“G.N.,” I replied, and strode homeward. 


Its Success 


E have been as good as our mutual 

word, and it is with no little satisfac- 
tion that I am able to record the triumph 
of our System. It is really a crime the way 
Phil and I romp through a dinner-party, 
and afterward, when we join the ladies, O 
sweet cookie! 

A freshly minted Major, perhaps, will 
be holding forth on the trouble of the 
transport service when Phil will observe, 
with a knowing air— 

“Absolutely! It was the same in the 
C. D. Nothing but red tape from the 
M. G. to the O. B. How were the O. B.’s 
in the A. E. F., Major?” 

“Rotten,” says the Major, registering 
disgust. Of course, I know and Phil knows 
that M. G. and O. B. stand for main-guy 
and office-boy, but the Major, he doesn’t 
know it. And he can’t admit it. It’s his 
business to know little things like that, so 
he just let’s it go over the top. 

Then, perhaps I stroll to the piano, for 
which I have a rather deft hand (three 
chords in C and the changes into G) and 
very quietly croon the little song Phil and 
I have worked up together: 

“Pass up, Buddy, with the old canteen 

Pass up Buddy, with the old black bean. 

Pass up, Buddy, with the soup tureen 

And a point-off-six-two-nine. 

Call off squads with a one, two three, 

Call off squads with the old H.G. 

Hang your hat on a mango tree 

On the old New Haven— 

Spoken (4y Phil) Old New Haven? 

Both. Old New Haven line!!!” 

At any rate, it works. Phil and I, as 
long as we stick together, are safe for the 
coming season during which, I fear, that 
many of our friends will be socially 
neglected. Ah! Victorious Youth! how 
warmly we welcome you back with your 
glories and your glamour. But how much 
we hate to be thrust from our own modest 
pedestals. We honor you, we revere you, 
we—particularly Phil and I—have learned 
much from you. Otherwise why should I 
be lunching tomorrow with glorious Sylvia 
Swansdown? I have promised to teach 
her “Pass up, Buddy.” She says she is 
mad about it. Thank Heaven! the dear 
child is rather stupid and will learn slowly. 
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Here is Marguerite Clark’s new $12,000 Peugeot, the first car imported since the war. Some 
of its features are: monogramed sterling silver fittings, black satin finish with narrow carmine 
stripe, 142-inch wheelbase, 80 HP motor, speed 65 miles, weight 4,500 pounds, Goodrich cords 


and Dunlop wire wheels 


The Changing Styles in Motor Cars 


What is Coming Next is a Query the Motoring Public Must Answer for Itself 


ET’S see—where were we? Oh, yes— 
there was a war and motor car pro- 
duction abroad nearly ceased, while 

in the United States some manufacturers 
were forced to turn most of their attention 
to making other things. Those who con- 
tinued to build cars did so with the single 
idea of making’ them 
mechanically efficient for 
war service. Styles in 
bodies were forgotten. 
Now, however, the ques- 
tion is up again, very much 
up. It has been claimed 
that during the enforced 
idleness of European body 
plants American design- 
ers have forged ahead so 
rapidly, except for the 
short interval during which 
we were among those pres- 
ent in the embroglio, that 
as tailors of cars de luxe, 
we have become forever 
the world leaders. Let us 
hope so, but again, let’s 
see. 

Ideas which have been 
buzzing around in the 
brains of continental body 
builders since hostilities be- 
gan, are now beginning to 
reach our shores, on beau- 





William T. Tilden, 2nd, runner-up in the National Tennis Championship, in his new standard 
Jordan “Playboy” roadster, a car of remarkably clean lines and efficient performance 


By VANITY FAIR’S OBSERVER 


tiful Renaults, Peugeots and other well 
known European makes of cars.  Pro- 
duction on the other side has hardly 
begun again, but there is no doubt that 
within a year some worth-while new 
thoughts on motor car styles and features 
will be brought out in England, France 





The New Allen “43” 5-passenger touring car is a radical change from previous models. It has 
Allen unit power plant 34 x 5, 110-inch wheelbase, dark blue finish, and weigns 2580 pounds 


and Italy. American designers know 
there is competition coming. It cannot 
for many years be competition in quan- 
tity production, therefore it will be a 
battle of original ideas not only in the 
lines and equipment of car bodies, but 
in mechanical features and innovations, 

American cars are going 
through a period of intense 
refinement. Features 
which have been identified 
for years with well known 
makes are being cast out 
bodily, sunk without a 
trace. Probably you will 
never see again the in- 
curved radiator, which has 
been one of the distin- 
guishing marks of the Reo. 
It has been replaced in the 
new models by a good 
looking vertical design, 
more in keeping with pres- 
ent tendencies. The famil- 
iar pointed prow of the 
increasingly popular Stan- 
ley steamer had _ disap- 
peared in the five-passen- 
ger roadster and_ sedan 
models, in favor of a radia- 
tor and hood of pleasing 
uprightness and curves 

(Continued on page 100) 





The new ReVere 2-passenger sport model with collapsible rear seat, has powerful Duesenberg 
racing type motor with horizontal valve action, overhead exhaust and 131-inch wheelbase 
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In the interesting display of high 
priced cars at the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York, there will be 
five beautiful newly created Cun- 
ningham models. This one is the 
six passenger inside drive limousine 
with 142-inch wheelbase and all the 
novel ideas for which Cunningham 
is so justly noted 


A group of wonderful new Renaults 
arrived from France just in time 
for the Show. Some of the bodies 
were made by Renault and some by 
Felber of Paris. They call this one 
a “sportif’? coupe limousine. It has 
18-30 HP 3'4x6;; inch Renault 
motor, 130 inch wheelbase, Renault 
quick detachable wheels, thermo- 
syphon cooling system, and comes 
in numerous color schemes 


(Above) An interesting exhibit is 
that of six Porter cars, the produc- 
tion of which, stopped by the war, 
has now been resumed. Bodies are 
by Brewster, Fleetwood and Blue 
Ribbon Body Company. The Porter 
chassis provides for 140 HP (at 
1600 R.P.M.), 4.6 x 634 inch Porter 
motor, two spark plugs per cylinder, 
and 142 inch wheelbase 














A Few of the Salon Cars 


The First Post-War Comparison of American Foreign Designs 


















Worthy representatives of America 
are half a dozen new special designs 
by the custom department of the 
Locomobile Company. Thisseven- 
passenger sedan has wheelbase of 
142 inches, six cylinder 414 x54 
Locomobile motor, and is done in 
Brewster and light green 


Rubay is showing, among other 
examples of his coach-building art, 
chassis of Fackard, Marmon and 
Cole adorned with his custom 
bodies. This is the Cole, in which 
the Rubay Company has combined 
its own novel ideas with the attrac- 
tive Cole lines 


A number of lordly Rolls-Royce 
models are shown, with bodies 
by Brooks-Ostruk of New York and 
Barker of London. Above is the 
Barker coupe, showing the latest 
British ideas of coach building. 
All the Rolls-Royce models have 
40-50 HP 412x434 Rolls-Royce 
engines, 14314 inch wheelbase. 
The company builds only one 
model of chassis 


This is a sketch of one of the Fiats 
which came all the way from Italy 
to appear at the Salon. It is the 
landaulet limousine on standard 
Fiat chassis, for four people, with 
auxiliary seats for two extra. Its 
motor is Fiat 4 cylinder, 20 HP; 
its wheelbase 114 inches; and 
it weighs. approximately 3,000 
pounds. It has metal disc wheels 
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(1) 
Oxford gray cheviot suit, 
gray and white scarf, solid 
blue shirt, gray and white 
socks and black boots 
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(2) 
Black and white herring- 
bone suit, black checqued 
shirt, taupe colored tie and 
brown and black boots 











For the Well Dressed Man 


Interesting Varieties in Color Contrasts and Harmonies Characterize the Present Mode 


OW that New York is completely 
and definitely established in its 
winter garb it is obvious even tothe 

casual observer that the shadows cast 
in August were true harbingers of present 
sartorial events. It has been many years 
since the Avenue, the hotel lobbies 


’ 


communities of ants. The most common 
error in the use of colors is, and perhaps 
always will be, that of discordant con- 
trasts, but it is just as ‘easy to err in the 
other direction by over-doing color har- 
mony. An example of this 1s the com- 





and the clubs have seen a greater 
variety of color or more individual- 
ity of taste than are expressed in 
the present mode. Not only is 
this true among those men to whom 
meticulously correct attire has al- 
ways been a matter of coursc; it is 
characteristic of the majority— 
from Wall Street to The Plaza. 

More care in the selection of 
shirts, cravats, suits and over- 
coats with due regard to their 
mutual obligations and more cour- 
age in the mingling of colors are 
noticeable everywhere. The re- 
sults are not always successful but 
the attempts are very welcome, for 
they are departures from the uni- 
form and the stereotyped; they 
make assemblies of men looklesslike 











A ready to wear shirt with double stri 
silk tie, and black and white checque 
knitted scarf 


Black full brogued shoe having 
good lines and also comfort 


s of tan with a brown moire 
shirting with black and white 


Brown shoe which conforms 
well to the foot and looks smart 


bination of a brown suit, brown derby, 
brown shoes and brown tie. This sym- 
phony in brown is conspicuous because 
of its uniformity. Even a black or dark 
green tie would provide an agreeable 
break in the monotony. 

Oxford gray is one of the least 
colorful fabrics, but a judicious 
choice of accessories can lift it out 
of the funereal. Above we are 
showing a straight front oxford 
gray sacque with which are worn 
a shirt of solid blue, a gray and 
white knitted scarf, low black 
laced shoes and gray socks with 
white stripes. This is good color 
harmony. 

One of the obstacles to the 
attainment of interesting effects 
is the scarcity of good shirtings. 
In the shirts and shirtings avail- 
able today there is little to indicate 
that their designers had any guid- 
ing principle or any conception o 
results to be attained. The over 
abundance of colors in most 
shirts makes them absolutely use- 
less, for a shirt is nothing more 
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(3) 
Black worsted straight front sacque, solid pink 
shirt, black tie with white stripes and black 
calfskin boots 


than a background for the cravat and 
when the background is so conspicuous 
that it leaps to the front, definition is 
lost and effect completely destroyed. 
There are two types of shirts to which 
one can always resort successfully however. 
One is the solid color and the other is the 
checqued, though few of the latter are 
found in ready made shirts. In (2) is 
shown a three-button black and white 
herringbone sacque with which a shirt 
of fine black and white checques is worn. 


Shirting of very tine 

soft gray checque, 

with heavy knitted 

silk scarf in gray 
and black 








This attire is prevented from being a 
monotonous “‘symphony in gray” by the 
use of a taupe colored necktie and black 
vamped boots with taupe colored tops 
and brown leather facing at the eyelets. 

Pink shirts, when used with the proper 
cravat, will combine excellently with al- 
most any suit and will look particularly 
well with black. The double-breasted 
black worsted (3) is considerably bright- 
ened by the use of the solid pink shirt 
and black tie with white stripes. Inci- 
dentally, the bold wing collar, should be 
more generally worn with the double 
breasted sacque than it is. 

For some reason, contrasts between 
shirt and tie are seldom successful when 
the shirt has stripes set far apart. Har- 
mony is the safer thing to play. And 
yet this difficulty does not seem to arise 
where the stripes are horizontal instead 
of vertical and certainly the cross-striped 
shirt makes the better background. This 


was illustrated in the costume reproduced | 
The suit was a: blue cheviot and | 


in (4). 
with it were worn a shirt having heavy 
pink horizontal stripes and a deep blue 
knitted scarf; the buttoned boots were 
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Two colored scarfs popular in London and 
greenish gray buck skin gloves 




































































Blue cheviot single breasted sacque, white shirt, 
with heavy-pink stripes, deep blue knitted tie, 
and black boots 

black. It will be noticed that all of the 
shirts described are very simple in color 
and design, and yet when properly used 
they have more definition and produce 
far better effect than ninety per cent of the 
models commonly seen. 

Color contrasts and harmonies are by 
no means confined to suits, shirts and 
neckties. Overcoats in browns, blues and 
greens have appeared in great numbers. 
No longer are black and oxford gray the 
dominant features. Even the sedate 


Blue shirting, with 
flowers — - fig- 
ures ea’ 
silic knitted scarf of 
deep blue 
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A black derby hat with good 
crown and brim which is among 
the most favored fall models 


























(5) 
Easy hanging Chesterfield 
—-# suit, pink shirt, black 
tie and brown derby hat 


Long black leather cigarette 
case, with silver mountings, 
for formal or informal use 


Chesterfield has taken on a brighter hue. 
The easy hanging model shown (5) was 
a fine brown and was worn with a brown 
derby over a brown suit. Again the pink 
shirt came to the rescue and, with a solid 
black tie, prevented another “symphony 
in brown” and produced a very attractive 
and colorful turnout which was 
in excellent taste. Another coat 
of the double-breasted but slightly 
heavier model (6)was made of gray 
blue chinchilla with dark blue 
velvet collar and cording at the 
cuffs. It was worn with a black 
derby, over a blue suit and black 
shoes with taupe colored spats. 

In the heavy ulster type one 
more naturally expects color, espe- 
cially in brown or gray mixtures, 
but the bottle green model repro- 
duced (7) was a rather new note 
and looked extremely well with a 
dark green soft hat and blue suit. 
With it were worn a blue striped 
shirt, black necktie and black boots. 

Fine big ulsters with raglan 
shoulders and long full skirts (8) 
suitable for automobiling and for 
the heavy weather days are made 
in every conceivable color from 
oxford gray worsteds to light brown 
tweeds and homespuns; but for the 











Black leather cigarette case, 

with silver corners (above), 

same opened to show ar- 

rangement with space for 
holder 





Elephant skin hip case bill fold, with gold 
corners, and containing four compartments 





Gentlemen’s fitted bag, twenty inches long, suitable for short or 
week-end trips, with imitation shell fittings 





(6) 
Heavy hanging gray blue chin- 
chilla, with dark blue velvet 
collar and cuff-cordings, worn 
over blue suit, with black derby 


Elephant skin letter case or 
bill fold, with chased gold 
corners, for informal use 


most part they are looked upon as purely 
utilitarian garments and too seldom is 
sufficient thought given them as an integral 
part of one’s general turnout. The model 
shown here was a tweed of medium brown 
worn over a brown and white homespun 
suit with a dark brown Homburg 
hat and brown blucher boots. 

Speaking of boots reminds us 
that, so far as we can judge by 
observation of the general run of 
men, less thought is given to this 
important item of one’s attire than 
to any other part of the wardrobe. 
We are referring not so much to 
style as to care which ninety-nine 
out of one hundred men fail to 
give to their boots, and the reader. 
should know, for reasons both o 
economy and taste, just how to 
dress his boots. 

The primary requisite is clean- 
liness. When the shoe salesman 
tells you that a light-colored tan 
grows dark as it soils, he is start- 
Ing you along a policy of shoe 
destruction. To be sure, dirt 
darkens shoes and when it is pol- 
ished in, it finally ruins them. 
Tan shoes should be frequently 
washed with saddle soap or castile 
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(7) 
Bottle green soft wool ulster 
with dark green soft hat, blue 
suit, blue shirt and black tie 


soap and water. This keeps 
them clean and allows the 
leather to darken naturally 
and uniformly. After the 
shoe has been washed and 
allowed to dry a polishing 
cream containing softening 
animal fats should be 
applied and allowed to 
penetrate theleather before 
being brushed with a clean 
white-bristle shoe brush 
and polished with chamois. 
These creams come in light and 
dark brown shades and after 
a few applications they impart 
a fine mellow tone and under- 
glaze without impairing the 
texture of the leather. The 
edges of the soles and heels 
should be varnished, each coat 
being removed with alcohol 
every time the shoes are cleaned 
and a new one applied. This 
sounds like a very elaborate 
Proceeding, especially to those 
who are not fortunate enough 
to have a man who understands 
leathers and the proper dressing 
of boots. But so much is 
being said today about the 
economy of buying expensive 
shoes on the principle that 
they last longer, that common 
sense would seem to justify a 
little care after the shoes are 
ought, and certainly the casual 
Passes which the _ bootblack 
makes at the dust on your 
Shoes and the washes ‘and 
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Brown beaver brush crushable hat and 
brown gloves with wrist strap 





Heavy Burberry raglan loose fitting 
and with the correct full drape and 
flare to the skirts 


ili 























apt : 











Brown beaver brush hat and gloves 
with turnover of lighter brown 














Ready-to-wear shirt with brown double strives and solid brown poplin tie; 
pink print shirting with self strines and heavy knitted scarf of solid black silk 


(8) 
Heavy tweed raglan ulster of 
medium brown over brown and 
white homespun suit with brown 
Homburg hat and brown boots 


pastes with which he grinds 
and polishes that dust into 
the leather should warn 
any man that if he would 
be well dressed and econom- 
ical he had best take care 
of his own boots. 

Black Russia calf should 
be treated in the same 
manner as tan shoes except 
of course that black cream 
and varnish should be used 

instead of brown. A more diffi- 
cult leather to dress properly 
is French calf and its domes- 
tic imitation. This is a very 
oily leather with a peculiar 
surface which roughs-up easily 
and does not readily take a 
polish. So the first step where 
a brilliant finish is desired in 
dressing it is to sponge off the 
surface oil with alcohol. When 
the shoe is dry it should be 
thoroughly “boned,” that is, 
the seam cracks and rough 
spots should be rubbed out 
with a bone which can be 
obtained for that purpose. 
After this, one coat of black 
varnish should be applied and 
rubbed gently and smoothly in- 
to the leather. After this has 
dried, a second coat should be 
applied with a flat camel’s hair 
brush and left todry. Water- 
proof varnish should never be 
used nor should pastes, as they 
are apt to spoil the leather. 
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(2001) 
Cuff links: (above) gold, 
white enamel and onyx set 
with i $56.00; oval 
shaped platinum set with 
sapphires, $140.00 





(2000) 
Cuff links: (above) platinum 
and gold with sapphires, 
$86.00; platinum, gold and 
white enamel with diamond 
and sapphire, $74.00 





] 
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(2003) 
(2002) Gold vest chain of 
Informal or semi- attractive design for 


informal or semi- 


formal gold vest 
7 “ formal wear, $10.00 


chain mounted with 
seven lapis lazuli 











stones, $41.00 
(2005) 
(2004) (Above) platinum vest chains 
Silver pencil marked off for evening dress; large with (2006) 
Opera watch, solid platinum 


in inches, $6.50; and 

combination silver pen- 

cil and cigar cutter, 
$10.50 


three a $210.00; small 


six pearls, $115.00 case and dial, gold hands and 


numerals, $800.00; platinum (2007) 
vest chain, $96.00; green gold Magazine pencil of 14- 
knife, $12.00 K gold, $22.00; and 
silver telescope pencil 
with case for formal or 
informal wear, $11.00 








sited (2008) 
Amber cigarette holder - with 
two gold bands striped in dark 
4 blue enamel, 00 





(2009) 
Amber and jet gg holder 
three inches long black 
leather covered blue lined case, 
$20.00 


(2010) 
Green gold dress set; three 
(2011) 








studs, four vest buttons, cuff 
links; mother of pearl in black 
enamel circle, $60.00 







Silver pen pencil and knife in 
blue leather case, suitable for 
formal or informal wear, $19.00 








(2012) 
Gold penknife which opens 
by a turn of the ring, for 
formal wear, $27.00, and 
gold bottle opener, $24.00 





N this and the following pages Vanity Fair 

offers many practical answers to the Christ- 
mas gift problem. As the primar OF pe mwed of 
these illustrations is to make helpful sugges- 
tions only the best material has been selected. 
Should the reader desire to purchase any of the 
articles shown, however, aletterin the follow- 
ing form should be addressed to Vanity Fair: 






































(2013) 
Gold match safe for formal 
or informal wear, $45.00, 
and gold button hook for 
vest chain, $21.50 





Enclosed is my cheque (or draft or 2 
order) for $51.00, for which please send, 
express, charges collect, the following por Bd 
to Mr. John J. Smith, 
84 Jones Street, 

Boston, Mass. 
Informal gold vest chain mounted with seven 
lapis lazuli stones, $41.00, (2002) page 78, 
December Vanity Fair. 
Gold vest chain, $10.00, (2003) page 78. 











Practical Jewelry for Formal Occasions 
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(2014) 
These brown wool socks, $3.50; tan gloves, 
$4.50, with handkerchief to harmonize, $4.00, 
are appropriate accessories for a suit of brown 


ee 








‘ (2018) 
Luxurious blue lounging robe of 
kimono type in jaquard weave, 
$54.25 





(2020) 
Canes: All leather, silver and 
gold band, $12.00; malacca, 
woven silver wire cap, $20.00; 
woven silver wire band, $10.00 

















ez y) 


(2016) (2017) | . 
(Above) for evening dress: Handkerchiefs: silk with 
white silk muffler, $20.00, delicate colored stripes, 
white evening gloves, $4.00, $3.00; self stripes, $2.75; 
and black silk socks, $9.25 corded linen, $2.50 each 











(2021) 
Bath robe of bright yellow material, resembling 7 turkish 
t 


towelling, finished at cuffs and edges in silk of 
color, $17.40 


Haberdashery and accessories 
of the better kind 


e same 


Sm 





(2015) 
A man who likes gray suits will welcome these 
white er gray socks, $3.25; gray sueac 
gloves, $4.50, and shetland muffler, $6.50 











(2019) 
Soft brown vicuna lounging or bath 
robe to ward off the chill-invoking 
draft, $70.75 





(2022) 
Malacca stick, $215.00; umbrellas, 
wanghee handle, $9.50; malacca 
handle with gold band, $30.00 
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A touch of inter- 
esting color for | | 


(2923) 
Pair of silver candlesticks by 
Charles Hatfield, London, 1731, 
$840.00. George III silver inkstand 
by Wilfred Penstone, London, 1774, 
in which the highest excellence in 
silversmith rm is rep- 
resented, 








the room or den 



































(2024) (2025) (2026) (2027) 
Antique wooden box in mellow Old 18th century [nglish mantel A rare old ‘English 18th century Imported green leather desk set 
tones of green and gold, 5% iaches clock of the unusual “Lancet” tyne, aquatint by M. Dubourg, ciirm- with gilt designs copied from old 
long, 4'4 inches wide, 234 inches inlaid with brass, wif ~~ Po vell ingly framed and of fine quality bindings; rack, $55.00; desk pad, 
high, $7. 5. 00. Blue glass decanter of Worcester, $252.00 workmanship, $265.00 $50.00; basket, $100.00 


734 inches high, $10.00 












































(2029) 
Copy of an old Japanese tea box decorated 
in brown, red and gold and finished in- 
side as cigar humidor, 1634 inches lone, 124 
inches wide, 1417 Z‘inches high, $50.00 


(2028) 
Desk blotter of tooled leather tinted in 
brown, red and gold and lined with silk 
brocade of olive green, $19.00 
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(2030) 
An odd chair is always a welcome 
gift. This Windsor model in black 
best adapted to colonial setting, 
is 4634 inches high, $33 00 










(2031) 
William and Mary walnut table, 27 
inches high, 23% inches wide, 
$65.00. Brass lamp, 25 inches high, 
$47.00; yellow silk shade, $36.00 










(2032) 
A place for cverything and every- 
thing in its place is the slogan of 
this attractive walnut chifforobe, 35 
inches long, 22 inches wide, 7 feet 
7 inches high, $163.00 
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Now’s your time— 


Now, when you want to start 
your holiday dinners with utmost 
zest and relish — 

Now, when the strenuous joys 
of “getting ready” make you glad 
of quick sustaining nourishment 
between times— 

Now, when each big event 
means an aftermath of cold cuts 
and tidbits— 

Right now you want a supply 
of Campbell’s nourishing soups. 
Their appetizing quality makes 
any dinner “relish” better and 
digest better. 

They transform many a cold left- 
over into a satisfying repast. And 
there are endless tempting 
ways you can use them. 

Write for our little book 
which describes some of 
these. It’s free. 


21 kinds 








PBELL GOMPAN 
, CAMDEN,N 


ARK REG. NCS. 47153 


——— : 





“Old turkey why so swift and shy ? 
Come join us and be happy 
And all the zest of Campbell’ s best 
Will make your welcome snappy!”’ 
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(2034) 
Leather case containing two square bottles, with 
cut stoppers, $7.00; bottle in metal case, with 
spring to keep the stopper in, 434 inches 
high, $1.00 





(2033) 


Riding crops: fig- 
skin covered, with 
English pistol grip, 
$7.50; ball topped 
kangaroo with wrist 
loop, $8.50 





(2039) 
Taupe colored camel’s hair 
V-necked jacket, with lea- 
ther buttons, for cold wea- 
ther sports, $22.50 





(2042) 
Cow hide bag, 18 inches 
long, containing capa- 
cious pockets for travel- 
ing accessories, $66.80 


: (2041) 
Silver-plated shaving set, with 
antiseptic brick, in dark brown 
pig skin covered case, $33.00 


(2045) 
Bellows top suit case of oak tanned hand stitched sole leather, 26 inches 
long. Like a barracks bag, it always has room for one more, $96.50 





(2035) 
The Cape Cod fire lighter makes 
kindling wood unnecessary; 
wrought iron, $8.00; hammered 
brass cr copper, $10.00 


Welcome accessories 


for Sportsman 
and Traveller 


(2038) 


Taupe colored camel’s hair 


waistcoat for riding and other 
outdoor sports, $16.00 
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(2036) 
Round, hand sewn leather case containing two 
semi-round bottles, with carefully ground 
stoppers, $10.00, complete 
(2037) 
Riding crops; pig. 
skin, with 14-K gold 
engine turned cap, 
$26.50; platted kan- 
garoo top and wrist 
loon, $7.50 





(2040) ¢ sis | 
Scotch wool waistcoat in , | 
yellow and black, gray and 
black and other color com- 
binations, $19.85 





(2043) 
Cravenetted locker kit 
for the golfer, contain- _ , ; 
ing pockets for all ee is 
accessories but clubs, 

$5.90 





(2044) 

Hardwood card tallies, with ivory 

counters, mounted on springs, the 
price of the pair is $5.00 


(2046) 
Kit bag of fine kid leather, 26 inches long, $118.50; 24 inches long, 
$113.00. Without straps, 20 inches, $65.70; 22 inches, $71.40, and 24 
inches, $76.70 
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Times have changed wi 


since Shakespeare 


HAKESPEARE thought of all the world as a stage. Motion 

pictures have made that thought a fact. 

When the olden plays were first put on at that queer little 
cockpit in London, called the Globe Theatre, the audience had 
to imagine suitable settings to the action of the drama. 

How the old playwrights would have been amazed and de- 
‘ighted by Paramount Artcraft Pictures, in which are supplied 
all the living realities of romance—scenery, climatic conditions, 
tall forests, salty oceans, and the very flesh and blood of men 
and women! 


“The play’s the thing” still, but think what has happened 


to the motion picture theatre also, the comfort of the audience, 
the luxury of the presentation! 

Hardly a community anywhere that lacks a theatre worthy 
to show Paramount Artcraft Pictures. 

Hardly a community anywhere that does not know enough 
to demand them. 

Watch the theatres’ announcements and know before you pay. 
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Latest 
Paramount Artcraft 
Pictures 
Released to December Ist 
Billie Burke in “SADIE LOVE” 
Irene Castle in “THE INV ISIBLE BOND" 
Marguerite Clark in “LUCK IN PAWN” 


CK 

Ethel Clayton ix “A SPORTING CHANCE” 
Cecil B. DeMille's Production 

MALE AND FEMALE" 
Elsie Ferguson in OUNTERFEIT” 
Dorothy Gish in ‘TURNING THE 1ABLES"” 
D. W. Griffith's Production 

T DAY 


SCAR 
*Wm. S. Hart in “JOHN Pie rate OA TS 
Houdini in HE GRIM GAME" 
Vivian Martin in 
“HIS OFFICIAL FIANCEE” 
Wallace Te in 


AWTHORNE OF THE U. S. A.’ 
Maurice Tourneur's Production 
THE LIFE LINE” 
George Loane Tucker's Process 
“THE M 


tion 
IR/ ACLE MAN” 
Robert Warwick in MIN MIZZOURA” 
Bryant Washburne in 
T PAYS TO ADVERTISE” 
“The Teeth of the Tiger” With a Star Cast 
“The Miracle of Love” 
A aay ig Production 
*Supervision Thomas H. 


Thomas H. Ince Productions 


Enid Resets in 
AT EVERY We ire 
ee... pe, in ACRE” 
Douglas MacLean & Doris May i 
"234 HOURS’ LEAVE” 


Charles Ray in ‘“‘CROOKED STRAIGHT" 


Paramount Comedies 


Paramount-Arbuckle Comedies 
Every Other Month 
Paramount-Mack Sennett Comedies 
Two Each Month 
Paramount-Al St. John Comat 
e Each Month 
Paramount-Ernest Truex Comedies 
Ine Each Month 
Paramount-De Haven Cosmin 
One Each Month 


Paramount Short Subjects 


Paramount-Magazine sssued weekly 
Paramount-Post Nature Pictures 
issued every other week 
Paramount-Burton Holmes Travel Pictures 
one each week 
Paramount-Burlingham mayeriore Pictures 
very other week 


Paramount-Briggs Comedies one each week 
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Accessories 
for the 


Epicurean Smoker 





(2052) 
Large bowled Italian briar pipe, 
with gold band, complete with 
case, $15.00 








(2055) 


Ss 


(2048) ee 
Jet cigarette holder, 334 le 
inches long, with two gold f 


mountings, in rose colored r 
case, $22.50 


(2050) 
Amber and jet cigarette 
holder, 4'/ inches long, 
black leather covered case 
lined with blue plush, 
$35.00 


(2053) _ . : 
Cut glass ash receiver, with 
sterling mounting, complete 
with mahogany case, $14.00 





(2049) : 
Amber cigarette holder, 4’: 
inches long, with turquoise 
studded band, in gray case, 
$90.00 


(2051) 
Amber cigarette holder, 
3 inches long, with gold 
band, in pig skin covered 
case lined in green plush, 
$18.50 











(2056) 


VANITY FAIR 


(2047 

Japanese lacquer smoker’s set in 

black and gold consisting of tobacco 

jar, cigar jar and cigarette or match 
jar, complete with trav, $7.50 





(2054 
Large bowled French briar pipe, 
with silver band, complete with 
leather covered case, $7.50 





(2057 


Meerschaum pipe, with 
amberioid stem, comnletc 
with leather covered case, 


Little cigarette boxes of 
Japanese lacquer ware are 
always interesting and ai- 
tractive. Taoey are made ia 


(2056) 
combinations of black and 
gold, and red and black. 
‘lhis one in black and gold 


Set of Italian briar pipes, 
with gold bands, complete 





(2058) 
Copper lined aluminum finished 
mahogany cigar humidor,with brass 
name plate and handles, holds 100 
cigars, $27.50 


(2060) 
Circassian walnut brass _ inlaid 
copper lined humidor, holding 500 
cigars, with table to match; 
humidor, $60.00; table, $35.00 











is $3.00 with tray 


with leather covered case, 
$17.50 


ry 





(2059) 

Copper lined aluminum finished 

mahogany humidor, holding 50 

cigars, inlaid with brass stripes 
and name plate, $30.00 
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| ADs WOR Christmas, that season of conventional gifts, | 
# Mg of surprises that do not surprise, of hopes that 


© are ruined on familiar boxes that no secret or 

solace contain, what a revelation it will be to Her to 

find among her Christmas offerings a slender strand of 

i Tecla Pearls from You, and to recognize among her 

admirers one man who speaks the language of gems. 
Tecla Pearl Necklaces, with 


Genuine Diamond Clasp, 
$100 to $350 














| 398 Fifth Avenue New 
| 


| IO Rue de 1a Paix. Paris 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Airplane in Our Daily Lives 


Its Present Influence in American Commerce, Science and Sport 


TATEMENTS 

have been made 

that American 
aviation is in its last 
throes, owing to lack 
of interest on the part 
of Congress and the 
General Staff of the 
Army, who were to 
help the industry 
bridge over the time 
between the cessation 
of war contracts and 
the development of 
practicable, com- 
mercial flying. We’ve 
made such statements 


ourselves. Others, pe Frank Brewster 





By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 





ephemeral, nor of 
hobbies or fads. In 
other words, practical 

) flying has arrived ina 

- small way, but in a 
way which shows it is 
almost sure to become 
a permanent part of 
our life, and almost 
sure to be participated 
in by both men and 
women. 

A little investiga 
tion of the actual uses 
to which ’planes are 
being put in this coun- 

‘| try and in which they 





Department, stores have passed the ex- 











“ , (left), a surgeon of have found it prac- ° 
more oboe nin Beaver City, Nebr. f= tical to add air- perimental stage, 
+ actually visits his x ; lanes to their de- 
a eh at pen any as # ‘| . ivery —: reveals much of 
r rint wl own airplane, cov- . oa < This one, owned by . 
ushed into print with own airplane, cov; * Tes oe Tayler et «Present interest and 


the declaration that practice in a mini- 
° Sa mum of time 

the industry is simply 

overwhelmed with 

orders for thousands of ’planes 


New York, makes 
‘eo ™ much of potential 
future importance. 
The newspapers carry 
many stories of air feats planned 


LESLIE DIBSS TERT IES STINT IBN 


for business and pleasure pur- 
poses. 

The plain truth of the matter 
now is that aeronautics in the 
United States is (or are) very, 
very slowly, but very surely 
beginning to make headway 
against the terrific obstacle of 
public and official neglect. The 
reason it is making progress is 
that it is being recognized as a 
fundamental necessity in in- 





by people with adventurous 
imaginations. Let us disregard 
those. Instead, suppose we 
enumerate a number of actual 
instances in which the ship of 
skies is making good as a com- 
mercial, scientific and sporting 
proposition. 

Eliminating all stunts, we find 
that the airplane is being used 
commercially, and in most cases 


TESTES 
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profitably, in many ways, includ- 


At many popular resorts an interesting and lucrative : e 
ing passenger service, aerial ex- 


business in “joy rides” has been established. This is 


creasing our national efficiency. 
. how the famous Long Beaca, Loug Island, looks from a 





‘The result is that a really con- 
siderable number of airplanes, 
hydroairplanes, dirigibles and 
flying boats are being employed 
in various practical, sporting and 
scientific enterprises, in a way 
which has no smack of the 


Aerial photography 
illustrated above, is one 
of the most important 
functions of the airplane 
in peace and war, anda 
science which the Army 
Air Service is develon- 
ing to a high degree 










Cucuss piane 


press, oil field survey, political 
campaigning, selecting _ land 
sites, carrying payrolls, scouting 
over the sea for market fish and 
delivering fresh fish and other 
food supplies, making movies, 
ranch- (Continued on page 104) 


With a full equipment 
of Curtiss planes, the 
Aviation Department of 
the New York Police is 
prepared under Inspec- 
tor Dwyer (in the short 
leather coat) to handle 
disorders from the air 
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Vase and flower 


Christmas Gift Suggestions adel 


mond cut, brilliant 
and clear. 
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HE renaissance in the vogue which favors crystal and cut 
glass provides new pleasure in Christmas gift selection. 


For this season, Libbey presents many designs, new and beau- 
tiful in form and decoration, the inspiration and handwork 
of Libbey artists and mastercraftsmen. The superior quality 
and finish of this art ware is possible only through the many 
years of Libbey experience. The gift of Libbey ware will un- 
deniably add a tone of quiet elegance, a touch of the artistic 
when displayed in the home. The book of Libbey Christ- 
mas gift suggestions will be sent on request. Exhibitions 
are being shown by the best dealers in your-city. 
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THE LIBBEY GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 
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The vases above are 
beautifully varied 
forms. Sugar bowl 
and cream pitcher are 
delightfully quaint. 


The lower group is 
suggestive of the rare 
beauty and exquisite 
design in the delight- 
ful variety of “the 
Libbey collection. 
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VANITY FAIR 


TS agin 


The Country Clubhouse of the Royal Automobile Club, which was closed for five years owing to the war, but has now come fully ito its 
own again. Originally “Woodcote Park,” the home of the brother of John Evelyn, the famous diarist, on Epsom Downs,.it opens on to 
the Derby Course, abutting the grand stand. It also has a 27-hole golf course 


Motoring in England 


The Lack of Motor Cars Drives British Aristocracy to the Skootamota 


NDUSTRIAL England has not begun 
to recover from the effects of the war. 
This is particularly true of the British 
motor car industry, which is struggling 
laboriously to its feet, while the American 
industry is bowling along merrily 
on the road to tremendous pro- 
duction. In England, unhealthy 









Sir Julian Orde, secretary of the 

Royal Automobile Club, who hes i 

just been knighted by the King for ' 
his services during the war 


gs 


By GERALD BISS 


economic conditions and a general feeling 
of uncertainty have brought about an in- 
dustrial unrest at the critical hour of recon- 
struction. The big automobile companies, 
although stacked with orders, have not 










The latest Rolls-Royce Model. These cars have an ex- 
tremely long waiting list owing to suspension of automobile 
manufacture during the war 


The start of the ten thousand mile test of benzole from the 
headquarters of the Automobile Association in London. 
The car is a standard 16 H.P. post-war “Sunbeam” 





been able to switch over from war produc- 
tion to peace production. Labor troubles, 
the shortage of raw materials due to the 
lack of shipping, and the troublesome coal 
question, are all conniving to prevent the 
bringing out of new models and 
the fixing of firm prices. 
However, (Continuedon page98) 
, ~al 
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Miss Peggy Kurton, taken on her 

“Skootamota.” This machine 

weighs only 65 pounds, and has a 
speed of 22 miles an hour 
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a ¢ JAN expectant hush of intense anticipa- 
tion precedes the flashing on the screen of 


| + FOX ENTERTAINMENTS 


because great stars and great authors have com- 
bined to provide the best in motion pictures: 


FOX FILM CORPORATION 


_ ‘Attend the theatre that presents them- 
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A scene at last year’s races at Miami, where, during February, all lovers of motorboating will flock to witness that 
resort’s greatest speed regatta. Many new express cruisers and hydroplanes are being built for these contests 


By the Inside Route to Florida 


Southern Cruising Enrolls 399 of the’‘Four Hundred’’ and Several Thousand Others 


HIS has been a great year for parades. 
Every hamlet has had processions in 
honor of its returned service men and 
there have been countless other columns of 
paraders moving north, east, south and 
west to celebrate almost every kind of 
event, from the funeral of John Barleycorn 
to the stoppage of work by joyous gentle- 
men and ladies engaged in the most 
popular of post-war pastimes—striking. 
This winter, however, is witnessing a 
parade which is different, in that it \./ll 
last for months, and the fun will be only 
beginning when the column breaks ranks. 
We refer to the steady and ever-growing 
procession of motor boats wending south- 
ward from the land of sleet and bronchitis. 
Among all the Florida pastimes there: is 
not one that equals motor boating in 
popularity orin enjoyment. Many 
hundreds of motor boats, ranging 
from the little family cruiser to the 
millionaire’s gorgeous motor house- 
boat already are navigating the 
shallow waters, harbors and bayous 
of the land of the Everglades. 
Other hundreds are on the way, 
through the vagaries of the Inside 
Route. We in the North do not 
realize the extent to which this 
cruisihg-to-Florida idea has grown. 
We do not realize the appeal, the 
practicability, the economy which 
have! attracted thousands of 
dwellers of New York, Chicago, 
Pittsburg and other cities above ; 
the winter foliage-line to invest in k 
motor boats and set sail for the ' 
South the moment the frost appears i 
on the pumpkin. 
The only requisites are time and 


Ideal ~ Southern cruising. 


By LATIMER SHAW 





ee Se ee ee a 
Florida ahoy! in one of the new 50-foot Albany cruisers. 
Speed 22 miles, with two six cylinder Van Blercks, 
twin screw. Draft 3 feet 


money—as much time as you can spare, and 
as much money as you want to spend. It is 
possible for the owner of a small inexpensive 
cruiser to take his family to Florida and 
keep them there all winter more cheaply 
than he could keep them at home. Count- 
less numbers have discovered this fact. 
They live on board the boat, Nature offers 
a free supply of heat, light and many 
varieties of food. Rent is nothing. Cloth- 
ing bills are forgotten. Upkeep is limited 
to gasoline oil and other necessities for the 
craft and the additional food supplies to 
add to Nature’s larder. Entertainment is 
a matter of one’s own sweet will. The motor 
boat voyager travels thousands of miles 
through an endless variety of waters, most 
of which are protected and safe, through 
scenery ever-changing and full of charm. 
He gathers health in large and 
visible quantities. 

I had no real idea of the extent 








5 x 12 Racine cruiser equipped with 6 cylinder Sterling engine 








Interior of Ann Ella, a comfortable, luxurious 


of motor boating in Florida until 
recently, when the heads of several 
of the largest yacht building com- 
panies told me that they regard 
the winter season in Florida as 
vastly more important than the 
entire summer season in the north. 
That is a pretty broad statement, 
when you consider the size of the 
territory covered by ‘‘the North,” 
and the myriads of motor boats you 
see between June and November, 
and it gives a rather breath-taking 
idea of the growth in popularity of 
southern cruising. 

On account of the shallowness of 
most of its waters Florida is no 
place for steam yachts. They can- 
not navigate(Continued on page 102) 





The Champion, “‘Miss Detroit III”, the Chris Smith hydroplane which again 
captured America’s biggest motor boat event, the Gold Cup, at Detroit. Her 
speed is over 60 miles per hour 


A new and unusual day cruiser or “‘commuter,” “Cintra,” built by Lawley for 
Sidney E. Hutchinson of Philadelphia. An 8 cylinder, 200 h.p.Van Blerck gives 
her a speed of 32 miles per hour 
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What Does Your 
Mirror Reflect? 


Are you proud and satis- 
fied because it reflects a 
skin that is healthy, glow- 
ing and altogether charm- 
ing? 


Or are you discouraged be- 
cause you have tried so many 
recommended treatments and 
still your skin looks muddy, oily 
and colorless? 


Give Resinol Soap a trial. 
Its soothing, refreshing lather, 
searches every pore, and helps to 
cleanse them from the impurities 
which have lodged there, giving 
the skin a chance to breathe. 


Sold by all druggists and dealers 
in toilet goods. 


Resinol Shaving Stick delightfully 
soothing to men with tender faces 
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The Financial Situation 


Bonds: 


F course there is this to be said for 

text books. Without them profes- 

sors who elect to eat would find 
their struggle still more difficult. 

The war, which left nothing wholly 
unchanged, turned countless shelves of 
books on contemporary life into scrap 
heaps. Insofar as economic text books 
written in the pre-war period were at- 
tempts to explain current phenomena, 
they are now hopelessly obsolete. They are 
as useless as the seventh edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica is to the specialist 
in airplane motors. 

One and one still makes two in Wall 
Street, but many of the other fundamen- 
tals have been altered. Old distinctions 
have broken down, and new classifications 
have sprung into being. 

To be concrete, consider bonds. The 
old authorities without a dissenter among 
them concurred in the view that buyers 
of bonds were investors and that pur- 
chasers of common stock were speculators. 
The A B C theory was that bonds were 
bought solely because they provided safety 
of principal and relative certainty of 
interest payments. Stocks, on the other 
hand, were bought chiefly for the possible 
enhancement in value—because the buyer 
expected they were going to go up. 

In the old days, gilt edge bonds fluc- 
tuated very little. No one expected them 
to rise like a skyrocket, or, on the other 
hand, to fall precipitately. 

Purveyors of bonds to-day, however, 
are in many instances basing ‘their selling 
campaign on the new speculative interest 
in bonds. 

Folk are being asked to convert their 
cash into bonds not simply because of 
safety of principal and regularity of in- 
come, but also on the gamble that at the 
date of maturity the issues will be worth 
more than at the time of purchase. 

The new attitude is especially clear in 
the matter of the internal bonds of Euro- 
pean governments. Many of the foremost 
banking houses are recommending the 
purchase of such securities on the prospect 
of large profits through an improvement 
of the international exchange situation. 
The dollar is now at a premium over all 
European currencies. In practice, this 
means that we can buy merchandise and 
securities on the continent at a great 
saving, and that Europeans have to pay 
a premium on goods purchased in this 
country because of the disparity in ex- 
change rates. 

This exceptional condition, which is the 
key fact in after-the-war world finance, 
opens up tremendous new vistas for 
speculation. Already many Americans 
are playing for large profits by buying the 
European currencies themselves. For ex- 
ample, German marks, normally worth 
23.9 cents, have been quoted at less than 
4 cents, and, the dollar, which at par was 
equal to 5.1826 French francs, has been 
able to purchase more than 9 francs. If 
the Furopean exchanges should move 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


significantly toward the normal, those 
who are holding them for the rise will 
make huge profits. 

The American who now buys internal 
bonds of foreign countries benefits by 
exchange rates, although his interest pay- 
ments are shrunken by international bank- 
ing conditions. And if at maturity an 
approach has been made toward the restor- 
ation of the old parities the principal sum 
of the bonds translated into dollars will 
be far in excess of the amount paid. 
That constitutes the main speculative 
aspect of the internal bonds of the govern- 
ments of the Old World. In the coun- 
tries of weak credit, their questionable 
ability to meet all their internal obliga- 
tions adds another element of specu- 
lation. 

Some of the investment firms which are 
urging the purchase of foreign internal 
bonds give the impression the speculative 
gain is a sure-thing. A leading bond 
house, advising the purchase of govern- 
ment and municipal securities of France, 
Belgium, England, and Italy, gives these 
reasons: 

““A—because you can buy a safe se- 
curity, issued in francs, pounds, and lire, 
at prices upon which by reason of the ex- 
change situation, you can eventually 
make a profit of from 15 per cent to over 
100 per cent on your investment. 

“‘B—because former panics and former 
wars have invariably been followed by 
higher prices and prosperity, coupled 
with higher economic and industrial de- 
velopment. 

“C—because for business, social and 
patriotic reasons you should help to relieve 
the present situation. 

“TD)—because by purchasing foreign se- 
curities you are helping your Allies and 
best customers, not by charity, but in a 
businesslike and concrete manner. 

“E—because by buying foreign securi- 
ties you are helping toward the improve- 
ment of foreign exchanges, which will 
mean a profit to you on your foreign 
investments and a profit on your domestic 
investments; because through helping the 
foreign exchange situation to readjust 
itself you will help the development of 
your own domestic industry and commerce. 

“One of our greatest financiers once 
said during the panic of 1907, when this 
country and Europe were alarmed about 
what was going to happen to America: 
“*Never be a bear on America.’ 

“We would like to reverse his advice 
to-day and say to you: 

“““Never be a bear on Europe.’ 

Americans are thus asked to speculate 
on Europe’s ability to come back. 

Changed conditions have made their 
impress on domestic bonds too. The 
whole character of the bond market 
has altered. New kinds of purchasers have 


come into the market, and the old- 
standbys have at least temporarily dis- 
appeared. 


Before the war, institutions, such as 


The New Medium of Speculation 


life insurance companies and savings banks, 
were the main outlets for new bonds, 
But after the United States joined the 
fray, they mobilized all their investment 
energy for national service, and placed 
virtually all their investable funds in 
Liberty bonds. Moreover, they mort. 
gaged their future income for the later 
war loans, and are only now beginning 
to reappear as purchasers of bonds. 

The bond distributing houses have 
therefore found it necessary to build 
up a new clientele. They have directed 
their fresh campaign toward that large 
group of men and women whose means 
are moderate. Bond selling as a result 
has tended to become less technical and 
more warmly human. 

When institutions dominated the mar- 
ket, the sale of a hundred $1,000 bonds 
was considered fairly small. Now the aver- 
age sale of one of the largest bond houses 
has fallen to less than $10,000—and the 
average would be much lower still were 
it not for a relatively small number of 
extremely large transactions. The aver- 
age sale of a new issue ranges between 
$2,500 and $5,500. 

The president of the organization just 
referred to said that it has become neces- 
sary to find between fifteen and twenty 
per cent of new customers each week to 
get the desired amount of business. This 
involves infinitely more work than dis- 
posing of large units of securities to huge 
institutions which are few in number, 
and is vastly more expensive. 

However, the advantage of the new 
system, under which the population of the 
bond holding community becomes _ex- 
panded many times, are manifest. Lib- 
erty bonds were sold to between 20,000,000 
a | 30,000,000 persons, according to es- 
timates, and the government saving cam- 
paigns laid the ground work for the new 
strategy of the private banking houses. 

The constancy of the public is greater 
than that of institutions, whose demand 
for bonds would vary in accordance with 
the slightest technical developments in 
the financial world. In times of economic 
trouble, the inquiry for securities would 
cease entirely. Even a poor bank state- 
ment would temporarily keep the insti- 
tutions out of the market. Often, when 
funds were most needed by those who 
borrow through the issuance of bonds, 
officers of the insurance companies and 
savings banks would take the view that 
it was necessary to strengthen their 
reserves and husband their resources. 
When conditions were good, they would 
buy colossal blocks of bonds. But, con- 
versely, when they sold, they might dis- 
pose of their holdings in equally large 
quantities. 

Those bankers who have been most 
enthusiastic about the possibility of a 
wider distribution of bonds insist that it 
would stabilize values, and would keep 
the demand for securities spread more 
evenly throughout (Continued on page 118) 
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IN THE SEARCH FOR GIFTS FOR MEN 
OF TASTE, WHO IN MAKING THEIR OWN 
SELECTION CONSIDER AUTHENTICITY 
AND ELEGANCE,ITIS SUGGESTED THAT 
THE CAREFULLY GARNERED FINCHLEY 
ASSORTMENTS BE REVIEWED. 


Linen handkerchiefs, Silk shirts, $7.00 to 
$9.00 to $36.00 per dozen. $22.00. Madras shirts 
Monogramed if desired.. of standard quality. 
Foulard handkerchiefs, Designed by Finchley. 


$1,25 to $2.50 each. $4.00 to $6.00. 


Silk hosiery, plain and Knitted silk and woolen 

clocked, all colors, the mufflers,white and colors. 

half dozen toacarton, L£xtraordinary quality. 
$6.00 to $21.09 each $7.50 to $15.00. 

The Neckwear is confined tayjamas of fine silk or 

entirely to foreign silks, linen. Madein E:ngland. 
2.00 to $5.00 $5.00 to $25.00. 


CLOTHES FOR LUSINESS, COUN- 
TRY AND EVENING SERVICE, 


CUSTOM FINISH WITHOUT 
THE ANNOYANCE OF A TRY-ON 


READY -TO-PUT-ON 
TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 


$60.00 to $100.00. 


Mail orders given Men’s Gift list 
personal attention matled on request 


IFINCIHILIEY 


5West 46th. Street 
NEW YORK 
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The Lamps of Limehouse 


(Continued from page 35) 


accepted it. It was the unknown 
perfume, and she had smelt of it 
and had gathered peace of mind 
and body frem it. 


* lo—even as she lay filling 
yen with its beatitude, she 
became conscious that it was with- 
drawing itself from her. Fainter 
and fainter grew its beat upon her 
senses. She sought to hold it, yet 
knew not how. She sought to cry 
to it, but her throat was closed. 
She sought to urge herself in pursuit 
of it. Fainter it grew, till but a 
whiff of it hung about her. This she 
drew to herself with one long breath, 
and with it she drew the green light; 
and at the same moment all sense 
was given back to her. 

When, after many minutes, the 
fumes of the pipe had cleared from 
her brain she was darkly conscious 
of great want. 

The perfume! Every tissue of her 
body yearned for it; her mind turned 
inward and fed upon itself because 
of it. She took long breaths of the 
close air, and sobbed with anguish 
for the lost delight. Foolishly she 
rose from the bed and moved about 
the room, lifting here and there an 
article, and smelling it, praying that 
the dream might have had substance 
in something of her actual surround- 
ings, some Chinese essence unknown 
to her collectors. She pattered 
around the walls in despair, pawing 
them and smelling them. 

Suddenly, as her hands passed 
over the door, a faint whiff of it 
seemed to rise before her. Was it 
some trick of the mind, or did it 
truly rise from some material source? 
Scarce hoping, she slipped the latch, 
and stepped into the narrow passage. 
From below came the noise of ob- 
streperous seamen and the snarl 
of a gramophone. Heavy was the 
air of the passage with odours of the 
house, but through it came, actual 
to her sharpened sense, the soul 
of all perfumes. It seemed to hang 
about a crazy staircase, leading to 
the upper part of the house. She 
leaned heavily against the doorway 
and drank it in. Not a sound came 
from above, while, slowly, she 
mounted the stairs, and at every 


step the perfume seemed to go with 
her and to gather strength. 


T led her straight to a doorless 

room. She passed into it, driven 
by something that was neither 
reason noremotion. It wasa carpet. 
less room, with one small window, 
empty save for alow bed and a wood. 
en box. But for her it was a treasure. 
chamber, for it was filled with a 
beauty that she took to herself as 
she breathed. For some moments 
she stood thus, until she became 
aware that it was flowing in all 
its strength from one spot of the 
room. She moved to the window, 
Not there. She moved to the low 
bed. Not there. Then she found it, 

It came from the box on the floor, 
and to this she went. It was an old 
orange box, lined with shavings, 
and on the shavings lay a dark 
haired baby, a boy clad in one ragged 
garment. Before this box she bent, 
as a pilgrim might bend before a 
shrine. Then, involuntarily, she 
was moved to do something of which 
she had always thought with dis- 
gust. She lifted the child from its 
rude cradle, took it in her arms, and 
held it close to her breast; and she 
buried her face in the frail, ebony 
curls, and in them she found the 
source of the unknown _ perfume. 
And as she held it, the child awoke, 
and gave a little cry, and its eyes 
looked into hers, and its fingers 
closed over her heart. 

Ere three days had passed, her 
friends tracked her to the house, 
and found her in an upper room. She 
sat in a low chair, with a dark- 
haired baby in her arms; and to all 
their entreaties she replied with 
smiles and low murmurs, 

A few pounds had passed from her 
to the drunken mother, and the child 
washers. She pointed proudly to the 
appointments of the little room— 
the clean white curtains, the soft 
carpet, the dainty necessaries of a 
nursery, and the affable Chinaman 
who, with soap and water, had 
cleansed walls and window, and now 
hovered in attendance. 

There her friends—shocked, dis- 
gusted, amused—left her. For in 
her face shone the beatitude of the 
cloisters, which no words can destroy. 


The Life of the Newt 


(Continued from page 47) 


How They Work 


VER here on the right of the log 

are the Master Draggers. Of 
all the newt workers, they are the 
most futile, which is high praise 
indeed. Come, let us look closer 
and see what it is that they are 
doing. 

The one in the lead is dragging 
a bit of gurry out from the water 
and up over the edge into the sun- 
light. Following him, in single file, 
come the rest of the Master Drag- 
gers. They are not dragging any- 
thing, but are sort of helping the 
leader by crowding against him and 
eating little pieces out of the fila- 
ment of his tail. 

And now they have reached the 
top. The leader, by dint of much 
leg-work, has succeeded in dragging 
his prize to the ridge of the log. 

The little workers, reaching the 
goal with their precious freight, are 
now giving it over to the Master 
Pushers, who have been waiting for 
them in the sun all this while. The 
Master Pushers work is soon ac- 





complished, for it consists simply 
in pushing the piece of gurry over 
the other side of the log until it 
falls with a splash into the water, 
where it is lost. 

This part of their day’s task fin- 
ished, the tiny toilers rest, clustered 
together in a group, waving their 
heads about from side to side, as 
who should say: “There—that's 
done!” And so it is done, my little 
Master Draggers and_ my little 
Master Pushers, and we// done, too. 
Would that my own work were as 
clean-cut and as satisfying. 


Philosophical Conclusion 
Fee so it goes. Day in and day 


out, the busy army of newts 
go on making the world a better 
place in which to live. They have 
their little trials and tragedies, it 
is true, but they also have their 
fun, as anyone can tell by looking 
at a log full of sleeping newts on 
a hot summer day. 
And, after all, what more has life 
to offer? 
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TRIANGLE 


sor T COLLARS 


ror the WELL-DRESSED MAN 





q OF starched collar smartness, but soit collar ease. 


Q ONLY fabrics of superior appearance and known 
Wearing qualities are used: and these are individ- 
1ally worked into distinctive types. 

@_ IN USE, the Triangle Hook (a patented device of 
silk elastic and non-rusting metal). invisibly en- 
sures their correct appearance. One accompanies 
each collar. 

SHOULD you be unable to secure them at your 
haberdasher send us three dollars for a half dozen 
in heavy silk or two dollars for silk, pique, or silk 
pe yplin. 

THEY will be delivered to you by your dealer if 
you send his name and address. 





VAN ZANDT, JACOBS & CO. 
Troy NEW YORK 
MAKERS of TRIANGLE COLLARS 
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NAME IN EVERY PAIR 


This name will 
never appear 
in poor gloves. ; i ei 
DELICATELY SCENTED:GOLD T 
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For 142 years it has 
typified Style, Fit 
and Durability in 
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FOR MEN,.WOMEN & CHILDREN 
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“Southern quality expressed in Can- 
dies” is a phrase singularly suggestive 
of NUNNALLY’s — tempting and 
delicious as Southern cooking itself 
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NUNNALLY’S may be bought at the better drug and 
candy stores everywhere. To lovers of fine candies, however. 
who have not yet had the fortune of making the acquaintance 
of NUNNALLY’S, a 2-lb. “Box Bountiful” (as illustrated 
here) will be mailed, postpaid, on receipt of $2.50. 
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The Nunnally Company Atlanta, Georgia 
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Dipped Pineapple 


Fragrant pineapple, treasured 
up in rich chocolate. 


Parfait Cocoanut 
A soft cocoanut center covered 
with vanilla caramel; with the 
added zest of finest chocolate 
~~but two of the delights 
of the “Box Bountiful.” 



























































The Silhouette Sedan 


TYLES travel from east to west with the 

sun. That which Fifth Avenue approves 
today becomes the countrywide accepted 
vogue tomorrow. The Jordan Silhouette Sedan 
anticipates advanced styles. 


It marks the advent of the new light-weight, 
four-door Sedan, compact in capacity, Euro- 
pean in lowness, square cornered—a little bit 
of what friend England calls “nippy.” 


In common with the other new Silhouette 
models it possesses a new power unit—de- 
signed and built exactly to suit such an ideal car. 
It’s a six—assuredly—because that is the world 
trend of motor design. The six furnishes the 
greatest power for its weight and simplicity, 
with the least vibration. 


No pen or tongue can picture that indescriba- 
ble something which makes men, old in this 
business, love to drive and drive this car. 


The effect of body squeaks and rattles upon 
the human nerves is striking. Like motor 
vibration, they rasp the temper. You finally 
reach a point where you have to slow down, 
or stopaltogether. In the new Silhouette bodies 
everything that body experts have learned has 
been done to attain gratifying quiet. 


With such a motor car you may drive as fast 
as you dare and you experience the sensation 
of driving guzetly within the law. Sit all day at 
the wheel and you return without fatigue, 
ready to go again. 





JORDAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, INC., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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FOR SOUTHERN GOLF 


THE SPORTS SUIT PRACTICAL 
—To Travel In—To Motor In 
—and Especially to Golf In 


Ready-for-Service or to Individual 
Measure—from 

Donegal and Kerry Homespuns, 

Harris Tweeds, Shetland Two- 

toned Vicunas, English Gabar- 

dines, Scotch Cheviots, Kinross 

Tweeds. 





The Spreading Plait 
of The Pivot Sleeve 
Golf Coat 








For Southern Wear: 
The Lightweight Tweeds, Linens 
and Non-Spot Pongee Silk. 


Exceptional Showing of Separate Knick- 
ers in Homespuns, Cheviots and Tweeds 


P ECIALIZING-READY-/or- 
{9 SERVICE Garb: Golf and Travel 
Suits of Lightweight Tweed 
English Slip-on, Lightweight 
Overcoats, Double Breasted Ulsters 
and Raglans of Irish Duffle Fleece 





Wear your —changing at 
Pivot Sleeve club locker 
Golf Coat to knickers 

to the office Sor the 

with long atternoon’s 
trousers golf 














PH. WEINBERG & SONS MulecsSwtin No, 30 JOHN ST. NEW YORK 
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4 fined English Last $ 16 iy 
§ Chosen by men who prefer | 
quiet and simple elegance 
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For Outdoor Sports 


For skating, toboganning, hunting, walking, cycling, golf, riding, etc., 
wear Fox’s Spiral Puttees. They are smart, comfortable, convenient 
and a great protection in winter. They will not fray at the edges, 
like ordinary puttees. They are made of the finest English wool. 


FOXS 


“F=P” PUTTEES 


NEW NON-FRAY SPIRAL (Patented) 


The genuine Fox’s—the puttees of the world—have the small brass 
tag with the name and the letter R or L, for right or left, on each 
puttee. If you cannot obtain them at your dealer, write us and we’ll 
supply them at the regular retail prices, as follows: 


R Regulation Heavy Weight $4.00 , 
} Extra Fine Light Weight 4.50 
NS Extra Fine Light Shade 5.00 \ 
THE MANLEY-JOHNSON CORPORATION 
260 W. BROADWAY Dept. 12 NEW YORK CITY 
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THAYER M‘NEILGOMPANY ~*~ | 
47 TEMPLE PLACE - - 15 WEST STREET : 
BOSTON --MASsS.... 
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VANITY FAIR 


| Motoring: In England 


most of the leading firms are now 
beginning to make long overdue 
deliveries. Some of the 1920 models 
| of well known British cars are be- 
ginning to appear, and some of 
them are designs of masterly work- 
manship. In England the automo- 
bile year runs from August to the 
end of July, rather than according 
to the orthodox calendar, sopossibly 
people expected too much of 1919, 
considering that the year was born 
in the full crisis of war, with the 
end not in sight, nor, as we know 
from subsequent revelations, antici- 
pated officially until this year. Many 
factories were kept running under 
war contracts far too long for their 
own and the nation’s interests. As 
the result, the 1920 models are 
coming through individually and 
not in battalions. The future lies, 
to a large extent, not in the lap of 
luxury, but of labor, 

One of the most interesting of the 
post-war cars was that shown in the 
November issue of this magazine, 
owned by the Prince of Wales. 
This is the first of the Victory 
models of the Arrol-Johnston Com- 
pany, delivered to the Prince upon the 
eve of his departure to Canada. It 
is absolutely new in British design, 
has a four-cylinder monodloc engine 
of 13-30 horse power, four speed 
gears, cantilever rear springs and 
weighs one ton. It is a combination 
of automobile and airplane practice 
which has produced a lightness which 
serves the double purpose of de- 
creasing running costs and at the 
same time incorporating in the 
manufacture aircraft material far 
superior to the usual stuff used 
in pre-war cars. It is the Prince’s 
intention to drive this car himself. 
It is smoke gray with domed black 
wing and aluminum running board, 
and is upholstered in dark green 
with two arm chair seats in front. 
It is electrically equipped through- 
out, and has everything that makes 
for convenience and comfort without 
ostentation. 

The price of this car is £600 for the 
chassis or £700 with standard tour- 
ing body. 

No mention of British cars could 
be made without including the Rolls- 
Royce. These cars have an extremely 
long waiting list owing to suspension 
of automobile manufacture during 
the war, in order to build airplane 
engines. This summer second-hand 
models have been fetching anything 
up to £5000. The price of the new 
model shown here has been placed 
at £1575. 

Another popular British car is the 
Vauxhall, which was adopted in 
the course of the war for the trans- 
portation of the British staff in 
I'rance, thereby becoming very famil- 
iar to all the Allies. The photo- 
graph shows the 25 horse power 
(Kingston) model used by the staff. 
This is the newest po t-war example, 
the result of uninterrupted manu- 
facture, incorporating all the lessons 
of the war and the latest improve- 
ments in designs. It was _photo- 
graphed near E ddlesborough Church, 
in Bedfordshire, near Luton, where 
these cars are manufactured. 

There is a new craze in England, 
which I suppose comes under the 
head of motoring—the skootamota. 
This machine weighs only 65 pounds, 
has a speed of 22 miles an hour, does 
120 miles to a gallon of fuel and is 
priced at £45. Already over 15,000 
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(continued from page 88) 


orders have been placed with Messrs, 
Campling, the manufacturers, from 
such well-known people as Lora 
Portarlington, Lord Rock, Lord 
Jersey, Lord Egmont and many 
other notable people, including Miss 
Maxine Elliott and Eddie McGoorty, 
the pugilist, who recently put up 
such a good fight against the English 
champion. Proof of how the motor. 
scooter has caught on in England is 
the fact that the Auto-Cycle Union 
is proposing shortly to hold an 
official trial of these baby autos, 
and special insurance policies for 
motorscooters are now being issued 
by Lloyd’s. The photograph shows 
Miss Peggy Kurton, the well-known 
revue artist, on her scootmobile, 
taken on her holiday before appear- 
ing in the latest production at the 
Alhambra. 


One of the great lessons of the war 
brought home to England has been 
the vital necessity of home produced 
fuel for internal combustion engines, 
and the danger of dependence upon 
overseas supplies. Hence, there has 
been an enormous increase in the 
production of benzole. The Auto- 
mobile Association conducted a 10,- 
000 mile test in September to demon- 
strate the value of benzole. The 
car in which the test was made, 
as shown in the photograph, was a 
standard 16 horse power post-war 
Sunbeam. 


The country club house of the 
Royal Automobile Club, which was 
hung up for five years owing to the 
war, has this summer come fully 
into its own. Originally Woodcote 
Park, the home of the brother of 
John Evelyn, the famous diarist, 
it adjoins Lord Rosebery’s famous 
place, the Durdans, on Epsom 
Downs, opening right on to the 
Derby Course and abutting the 
grandstand. It has a 27-hole golf 
course and facilities for almost 
every branch of sport. 


The secretary of the club is Sir 
Julian Orde, who has just been 
knighted by the King in recognition 
of his great war services. He has 
been secretary to the Royal Auto- 
mobile Club, almost since its founda- 
tion, and in that capacity chief 
executive officer of all motoring 
in England, both in its sporting and 
more serious aspects, for the last 
sixteen years. At the outbreak of 
the war, in “rs 1914, Sir Julian 
organized a body of twenty- -five 
owner-drivers with their own cars 
from the R. A. C., who drove the 
staff of the British Army on the 
retiral from Mons and onward for 
the first six months of the war. 
He also organized volunteer motor 
services on behalf of the War Office, 
Admiralty and the other principal 
Departments, some of which were 
kept going throughout the whole 
war. His greatest work of all, 
however, was the organization of the 
hospitality of the Royal Automobile 
Club during the last three years 
of the war to all overseas officers. 
His eldest son is married to a daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Wellington. 
The photograph accompanying this 
article was taken at the gates of 
Buckingham Palace directly after 
the ceremony of knighthood had 
been performed by His Majesty. 

Summing up, one might say that 
motoring in England has began to 
breathe again but is not yet fully 
conscious. 
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Designed and Executed by 


READING, PENNSYLVANIA 


DANIELS MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Announcing the New Series 





With Just a Little More Power 
Than You’ll Ever Need 





“The Distinguished Car” 


New York 
Philadelphia 
Portland 
Newark 

Ft. Worth 





Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Cleveland Sacramento Los Angeles 
Seattle Walla Walla Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh Providence Norfolk 
Scranton Wichita Falls Madrid 




















$89.50 


Suit, Overcoat 
and Cap to 
match 


Suit, $36.50 
Coat, 50.00 
Cap, 3.00 


BROADWAY AT 49 











Chauffeurs’ Outfits 
Special at 


With good fabrics 
scarcer than ever, 
there is but one road 
to economy in Motor 
Apparel, and that is, 
Quality. In this Out- 
fit, of fine dark gray 
all-wool whipcord, we 
offer, considering con- 
ditions, an outfit which 
is remarkable for both 
quality and value— 
complete, at $89.50 or 
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the PHILADELPHIA 


The man of taste need only 
examine a Stetson Derby to 
realize why there are more 
Stetson Derbies sold every year 
than of any other make of high- 
grade derbies in the world. 


JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Changing Styles in Motor Cars 


(Continued from page 72) 


The hump which has broken the lonz 
hood-line of the Winton touring car 
has, like the old soldier, simply faded 
away, and now the Winton has a 
beautiful long body of the so-called 
streamline type, with a rich sweep 
of straight line from stem to stern. 
This is only a few out of many. 

The cars of the next year are 
going to be lower and longer. In 
closed cars this effect will be produced 
not only by lowering the frame and 
lengthening the body, but by the 
elimination of the high crowned top 
in favor of a flat roof with almost 
a straight line from front to rear. 
It would seem almost as if the limit 
had been reached in the matter of 
car fittings, and with people of taste 
and discernment, I find a tendency 
to purchase cars which are extremely 
simple in design, coloring and fitting. 
A motor car is not a five and ten 
cent store, although you will see 
many in mawkish colors of body 
and upholstery, and a multiplicity of 
vacuum bottles, poker sets and 
chewing gum receptacles, the idea 
of fittings seems to be settling 
down to the adoption of those which 
are best and most necessary, and the 
elimination of those which are 
purely for show. 

Improvements in spring suspen- 
sions are going to be one of the big 
developments of the future. The 
modern car does not respond as well 
as it might to varying road con- 
ditions, and as long as we have so 
many abominable roads in_ this 
country, it seems to be incumbent 
upon the manufacturers to overcome 
their bumpy surfaces by mechanical 
ingenuity. In this respect great 
claims are made for the new type 
of spring suspension as used in the 
little Overland Four. 

It seems to be certain that the 
forthcoming year will see a great 
gain in the number of six cylinder 
motors. Fight cylinder cars are 
still popular, while the motor of 
twelve cylinders is used now by 
only one of the really important 
builders. High pressure oiling is 
being adopted in mary places in 
place of the old splash system. 
Bearings without shims are also com- 
ing. Crank shafts will be heavier 
to do away with the vibration caused 
by distortion of the light shaft 
after moderate operation. Manu- 
facturers are paying a great deal 
of attention to the elimination of 
the multiplicity of oil cups, which 
have been such a bugbear to the man 
who took care of them, and such 
a cause of financial loss to the man 
who neglected them. Prices are 
going to be higher all along the 
line, and cars will be hard to obtain 
for many months to come. In this 
latter connection the recent steel 
strike did the industry and the motor- 
ing public no good. 

Among the new models we shall 
see on the road in the near future, 
which are considerably different 
from previous designs, will be those 
of the Reo, Winton, Stanley, Mar- 
mon, Premier, Stutz, National, Velie, 
Biddle, National, Owen Magnetic, 
and others. It is stated that Mar- 
mon is going to bring out a model 
with a new cast iron engine of 
greater power and more flexibility 
than its aluminum engine, that 
Premier is producing a new model 
with body of Fleetwood, embodying 
an improved magnetic gear shaft, 
with all controls on the quadrant, 
and that Owen Magnetic and Biddle 
are both having their new models 
built on a new chassis, and that both 
are employing the Entz system of 





magnetic transmission this season, 

Other new cars we shall see yill 
include the Lincoln, the new Willys 
Six, the Nash Four, the Common. 
wealth, the Lafayette, the Reborn 
Stevens-Duryea, the du Pont, the 
Willys Six, the H. C. S., the Waldon 
& Sherbondy, the Packard Six, the 
Gardner Four, and the Leach. 

The new post-war Renault, which 
was among the first of the European 
made cars to reach the American 
market, has a number of interesting 
new features, including a. silent 
single unit S. F. V. starting system 
attached to the crank shaft at-the 
front of the motor, monobloc type 
motors in the twelve-eighteen H. P. 
and eighteen-thirty H. P. models, 
new automatic carburetor, with the 
flange attached directly on the 
cylinder jacket, and unusually high 
road clearance. Several large ship. 
ments of these cars, both com- 
pleted and bare chassis, have been 
received, some with bodies built 
in the Renault plant, and others by 
Felber of Paris. : 

Five stunning models of new and 
original design are being brought out 
by the National. The series is 
named the National Sextet, and all 
the models will be built on a chassis 
incorporating a six-cylinder motor of 
an improved overhead valve type. 
This motor seems to verify our 
remarks concerning the building of 
smaller motors of greater horse-power. 
The new National develops 71 horse- 
power at 2,600 revolutions, although 
its bore and stroke are only 3% by 
54%. This is a gain in power of 75 
per cent over the previous Six of the 
same size built by the National 
Company. Many advanced me- 
chanical features are incorporated in 
the new National car, and some of 
them, I think, are worthy of special 
notice here. For instance, the intake 
manifoldiscombined with the exhaust 
to present a hot spot of large area in 
the direct path of the incoming gases, 
and in addition the manifold and 
carburetor are hot water jacketed. 
For starting in cold weather, the 
carburetor, a Rayfield, is provided 
with an auxiliary electric heating 
device. All accessories are on one 
side of the engine, illuminated by a 
light on the reverse side of the dash. 
A 1% gallon emergency tank assures 
the driver that he will never run out 
of gasoline on the road. In appear- 
ance the car is refreshingly new. An 
apron over the gas tank at the rear 
conceals this usually unsightly object, 
while the entire car is built on lines 
which are a distinct departure from 
the bevel edge type which is so much 
in evidence of late. 

There seems to be a noticeable 
return to the four-cylinder cars. One 
of the latest to give emphasis to this 
idea is the Nash Company, which is 
building a new factory in Milwaukee, 
which will be as large as the present 
Kenosha plant and which will be 
devoted entirely to the production of 
four-cylinder cars, while the Nash 
Sixes and trucks will continue to be 
built at Kenosha. 

Those who expected this year to 
produce many radical revolutionary 
changes in motor car design and con- 
struction are doomed to disappoint- 
ment, for the simple reason that such 
changes have been uncalled for. The 
motor car has reached an efficient 
state. All that remains now 1s to 
further refine it so as to bring it as 
near as is possible to perfection. 
When that is accomplished the 
millennium will have arrived, and we 
shall be using some other mode ot 
transportation, probably wings. 
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he Sport Sedan 


A LUXURIOUS BODY 
LEROY M. GROSS 


1778 BROADWAY 
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Created for theCadillac 
Touring Chassis 


NEW YORK 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY OF THESE BODIES DURING 
THE MONTHS OF NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 


























































ESTABLISHED 


Andrew Alexander 
548 Fifth Avenue, New York 


This King of Shoes 








i yet we inquire be- 


cause we prepare for every need 
of shoes a man may have. And 
should you be in a hurry there is an 
alacrity in service, scarce noted because 
of the quiet eficiency. But if you have 





of our building makes spending time 
as pleasurable as it is advisable where 
so many desirable styles are available 


at, say $14 to $18. 


‘ leisure, this men’s shop on the top floor 


We sell shoes for women 











in the same pleasing way 
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EXCLUSIVE 
TABLE LINENS 


MeCutcheon's 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, N. Y. 










































lies. Trade Mark 


ee Season of Entertaining 


The season of entertaining is the 
season of snowy linens. 


The hostess who wishes to be sure 
of Linens of the very highest quality, 
in patterns that are exclusive, and at 
prices more moderate in many cases 
than those asked elsewhere should 
shop at McCutcheon’s, either in person 
or through the mail. 


Those who are planning to entertain 
largely will find here Cloths 3% to 8 
yards long as well as those up to 5 
yards square, with Dinner Napkins to 
match. 
































VANITY FAIR 


The Inside Route to Florida 


(Continued from page 90) 





The last word in Great Lakes express cruisers, Ranger, 52 feet 
long, speed 27 miles, with two 150 h.p. Van Blercks. Equipped 
with almost every conceivable marine luxury 


over its rivers and bays. Consequent- 
ly, Lloyd’s Register has many pages 
devoted to shallow draft motor yachts 
and house-boats built by men _ of 
means for the purpose of enjoying 
all that Florida has to offer in winter. 

There are several ways of reaching 
this motor boat haven where winter 
is turned to summer. The most 
practical and the most popular route 
is that known as the ‘‘Inside Route,” 
which extends down the East Coast 
through a series of canals, rivers and 
protected bays. This is the course 
chosen by the vast majority of motor 
boat people. Complete directions 
and large scale charts for this entire 
trip from New York to Key West can 
be obtained for the small sum of 
twenty cents from the Department of 
Commerce, U. S. Coast & Geodetic 
Survey, and no one with a grain of 
sense would think of starting out on 
such a voyage without these direc- 
tions; in fact, their possession is com- 
pulsory. 

No matter where else the motor 
boat cruiser may roam during the 
early part of the year, he is almost 
sure to be in Miami during February, 
when the big racing regatta fathered 
by Carl Fisher is held. Mr. Fisher 
has done much to build up this part 
of Florida, and has gathered around 
him a group of experts on motor boats 
to make the Miami races the most im- 
portant motor boat event of the 
winter season. 

Another popular route to the South 
is by way of the Mississippi River, 
and many yachtsmen in the Middle 
West prefer to make the trip this 
way. One of the most important and 
interesting boats of the year recently 
sailed down the Mississippi from 
Chicago. She is the new Great Lakes 
cruiser Ranger, owned by Howard R. 
Hughes, brother of Rupert Hughes, 
the author. Ranger is a wonderful 
boat, and contains, in spite of her 
speed of 27 miles an hour, all the 
luxuries it would seem possible to 
cram into her 52 feet of length. She 
has two Van Blerck motors of 150 
horsepower each, one-man control 
from the bridge, and comforts and 
conveniences for ten people, including 
acrew of two. She is of the V-bottom 
or wave collecting type of express 
cruiser, and is the very latest of the 
sixty examples of this type turned out 
by the Great Lakes Company. 

It is interesting to note that, with 
the idea of winning both the runabout 
and cruiser races at Miami, the 
Sterling Company has brought out a 


new motor boat engine of rather 
radical nature. It is of 534 bore by 
634 inches stroke, with two inlet and 
two exhaust valves for each cylinder, 
In other words it is a dual valve. 
in-the-head machine. It weighs 
10 pounds per horse-power, and oper- 
ates on an average of .51 pounds of 
fuel per horse-power hour, which 
compares very favorably with the 
finest engines, including those in- 
tended for aviation. It is built in 
four, six and eight cylinder units, and 
develops 150,225 and 300 horse-power 
respectively. It will be interesting to 
watch this motor in the Miami races, 

The Consolidated Shipbuilding 
Corporation has turned out some 
marvellous Speedway yachts within 
the past few months for southern 
cruising. They include the Edryd, a 
73-foot express cruiser for Francis A. 
Hardy, of Chicago, several 52-foot 
“commuters,” which will be used by 
their owners this winter for fast 
work on the Florida fishing grounds, 
and in the summer time to take their 
owners to business quickly, as they 
develop a speed of over 27 miles an 
hour. One of the most spectacular 
and elaborate express cruisers of the 
season is Georgena II, built by Con- 
solidated for F. F. Proctor, the well- 
known theatrical manager. This isa 
boat of such extraordinary features 
that we plan to give photographs and 
full description of her in the next issue. 

The Albany Boat Corporation has 
turned over to J. F. McGowin, of 
Mobile, Ala., the latest example of its 
long line of express cruisers for 
navigating the Florida-East Coast 
waters. This boat is only 50 feet in 
length, but is so arranged to afford 
accommodations usually found only 
in much larger craft, and provides 
comfort for a party of four and a crew 
of two. It has a tremendous galley, 
on which the most elaborate meals 
can be prepared, and a big glass- 
enclosed deck house for the enjoy- 
ment of guests. The cabin and dining 
salon are large and luxuriously fitted. 
She turns up a speed of 22 miles per 
hour, with her twin screws driven by a 
pair of six cylinder Van Blerck 
motors. This boat is the culminating 
achievement of this company, whic 
has specialized in producing luxurious 
standardized cruisers and runabouts. 

One of the most famous of Ameri- 
can boat builders is Lawley. This 
year he has built a number 0 
juxurious cruisers and fast speedsters, 
which will make motor boating history 
this winter in southern waters. 
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The charm of the warm south during February, 
of Miami, Palm Beach, California, of water sports, 
bathing, fishing, boatingZameeds but the swift speed 

owered motor craft to add the proper zest. 


WINTERING 
SOUTH? 


terlizn 


t ENGINE?/REFINEMEN 
finest beats ‘hat float 











JA ‘DA, southern type of cruiser, owned by Charles 7 
L. Harding of Boston. Measures 56 feet long, |! feet ‘a 
_ 3 inch beam, and was built of mahogany, double sheathed, = — 

; by George Lawley & Son Coip.,;’Neponset, Mass. Twin : 

*\ ; 6-cylinder Sterlings afford a s of 24 miles an hour. 
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The Gift ofa 
Thousand Uses 






ry member of the 
y—from childhood 






everywhere—the 
liquid food—th 






Thermos Bottles in various sizes for liquid nour- 
ishment; Caraffs and Jugs for the home or office; 
Jars for solid foods; Lunch Kits far busy workers; 
Motor Restaurants for motor caf or motor boat. 
Only the ggnuine has the 
stamped on metal case. 


Make Your Little Girl 
- Happy With 


Cdd-ahe fete 


TRADE MARK REG US. PAT_OPF. 


_ The Family and Friends | 
Will Keep It Growins 


Ask Your Of =) Co) ae 






Awarded Grand\Prixe at all International Expositions 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 
Genggal Offices, New York City 

San Francisco, Cad. Norwich, Conn, 

Toronto, Can. Kobe, Japan 
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SUPERIOR IN QUALITY 
DISTINCTIVE IN STYLE 








Appropriate Christmas Gifts 


Men’s Fur and Fur Lined Coats 


Chauffeurs’ Coats, Caps 
Gloves and Robes 


Moderately Priced 


C. G. Gunther’s Sons 


391 Fifth Avenue 


Furriers Exclusively for Ninety-Nine Years 




















VANITY FAIR 


The Airplane In Our Daily Lives 





(Continued from page 86) 


ing and sheep and cattle herding, 
commercial traveling, railroad survey, 
delivery of machine parts, newspapers 
and other merchandise, reporting 
news events, life saving, delivering 
mail at sea, and delivering delayed 
documents. 

Time is such an important element 
in modern business that the air- 
plane’s appeal to the business man as 
a time saver is in itself sufficient to 
warrant the belief that’ commercial 
aeronautics will increase in popularity. 
Airplane companies have opened 
agencies in various parts of the coun- 
try, sometimes in conjunction with 
agencies for automobiles. There are 
actually considerably over 500 pri- 
vately owned airplanes in the United 
States. Most of these machines are 
training "planes sold by the Army to 
the airplane companies and retailed 
by the latter, mostly to retired army 
aviators, at ‘bargain prices of from 
$2,500 up. The number of planes thus 
sold by the Army and by the Cana- 
dian authorities to American com- 
panies is around 3,500. It is probable 
that by spring this entire lot will 
have been absorbed into private 
ownership, in addition to many other 
new "planes now being constructed 
by the various manufacturers. The 
selling of these ’planes at a low price 
has stimulated the demand for low 
priced machines of an advanced 
type, and designers in the factories 
are now working on such models. 
} he two main advantages which the 
airplane has to offer, great speed and 
a new experience to the senses, are 
the foundation for much of the present 
aeronautical activity. Machines now 
in private hands are being hired out 
at a rate of a dollar a mile, or being 
used for passenger carrying at the 
rate of a dollar a minute. This fee 
was arrived at after investigation by 
many owners, and is based on the 
cost of operation with a reasonable 
charge for depreciation. 

One thing that is embarrassing to 
commercial aviation at present is an 
excessive insurance rate. This, how- 
ever, will be obviated in the near 
future by the development of a better 
type of plane. 

Legitimate, well-backed airplane 
companies are now carrying passen- 
gers and packages in the following 
cities: 

Lines are in operation between 
New York and Atlantic City; Atlan- 
tic City and Philadelphia, and 
occasionally between Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington. Taxi 
services operated out of Boston and 
along the Sound are in operation. 
There are services also in Minne- 
apolis, Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
Philippine Islands, Los Angeles, 
Spokane, Wash., Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Montgomery, Ala., Detroit, Des 
Moines, Kokomo, Ind., San Fran- 
cisco, Riverside, Cal., Sacramento, 
Dayton, O., Garden City, N. Y., 
Cleveland, Grand Island, Neb., 
Evansville, Ind., and Kansas City, 
Mo. 

There are no less than twenty taxi 
services on Long Island operating 
two and three passenger machines, 


and many of the small towns of 


Massachusetts and other states are 
connected by aerial lines. 

The Chairman of the Aviation 
Committee of the Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce, Mr. Alva Bradley, one 
of the wealthiest men in Cleveland, 
is authority for the statement that an 
aerial mail line from Cleveland to 








Chicago, in conjunction with the 
aerial line from New York to Chicago, 
was overcoming the embarrassment 
placed upon Cleveland banks by slow 
train facilities, and that instead of 
losing thousands of dollars the air 
lines are placing the Cleveland banks 
in a position to take advantage of 
exchange and other rates which 
assure great financial advantages, 
Bankers in many parts of the country 
are actively interested in this matter. 

In the comprehensive work of the 
Weather Bureau the airplane has 
opened up an entirely new channel of 
information. During twelve months 
of experimentation it has been demon. 
strated that upper winds encountered 
by airplanes differ from those on the 
surface, so that surface air currents 
are no guide to conditions prevailing 
aloft. Now, the Weather Bureau 
issues daily bulletins for the benefit 
of aviators. It has been shown that 
wind velocity and direction at alti- 
tudes from three thousand feet up- 
wards are subject to greater and more 
sudden changes than those at the 
surface. Therefore, the Bureau issues 

warning advices and information for 
the navigation of the air at various 
altitudes, and by localities. It is 
interesting to know that the success 
of the trip to America of the flying 
ship R-34 was largely due to the 
bulletins sent to it out at sea by our 
Weather Bureau. 

In sporting use, we find the air- 
plane and flying boat being used ex- 
tensively for cross-country trips, 
hunting, fishing, attending fairs, 
horse shows, trap shooting contests, 
and other social events, and we find 
that the orders for ’planes and flying 
boats now being filled by the big 
companies indicate that several hun- 
dred, including both types, will be in 
use by next spring. The pleasure uses 
of air craft will be tremendously 
enhanced by the amount of flying that 
will be done this season at the South- 
ern resorts. Palm Beach and Miami 
have become regular aviation centers. 

Although with limited resources 
and personnel, the Army and Navy 
air services are tremendously active. 
Recent legislation has granted the 
army 1,200 reserve and temporary 
officers instead of restricting it to 
the officers of the Regular Army. 
This increase will allow the develop- 
ment of a fairly adequate skeleton 
air organization, which has already 
been formed and which will be capable 
of great expansion if such expansion Is 
ever needed. 

It will be interesting news to many 
Vanity Fair readers who have been 
discharged from the Air Service that 
qualified reserve military aviators 
are now enabled to fly in Government 
‘planes. The commanding officer at 
any Air Service station where flying 
is authorized may permit such men, 
who are in inactive status, to take 
such flights in Government aircraft 
as he deems advisable. Cross country 
flights will not be made under this 
authority, and no interference with 
the regular training or the operation 
of a station will be permitted, but 
this ruling means that men who flew 
during the war are now able to take 
to the air again and keep in practice. 

We are not up to some of the other 
countries in the matter of aviation, 
but flying is not dead in this country 
and it appears now from the actual 
strides it has made since the war, that 
it cannot be killed. 
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Bahama Islands. 


These steamships are especially chartered for available for shore excursions, for which ample time 
these cruises and are the finest, largest and best is allowed at each Port of Call. 
equipped of the Great White Fleet, built for Service American Express expert tour managers in charge 
in tropical seas. of each cruise. ’ 
The staterooms are large and all outside, cooled Prices $425 and up, including Shore Excursions. 


by forced draught with electric fan in each. 


American Express Travel Department 
65 Broadway NEW YORK 
Wherever you travel carry those spendable every- 
where—American Express Travellers Cheques 


cruises to the West Indies visiting Havana and Santiago, Cuba, 
Port Antonio and Kingston, Jamaica: Cristobal, C. Z., for Panama and 
the Great Canal; Port Limon for San Jose, Costa Rica, and Nassau, 


Te American Express Travel Department announces three special 


8 Ports of Call—24 delightful days on Summer Seas 


First Cruise leaves New York—January 10th—S. S. Pastores 
Second Cruise leaves New York—January 31st—S. S. Calamares 
Third Cruise leaves New York—February 21st—S. S. Ulua 


Illustrated literature sent upon request. 


: Sh aa : Also carefully arranged tours to Europe, California. 
Parties are limited in number to accommodations Florida, the Fay East, aN pen ° 5 




















































HERE is_ nothing 
p peer about 
the Waldorf-Astoria. It 
is an hotel where comfort 


and luxury are unassum- 


ing—yet unmistakable. 


Che Maldort- Usforia 
Fifth Avenue 43% ano 54” Streets, New York 
L.M.Boomer - - - - - President 
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Fitting the Narrow Foot 
Widths AAAAtoC Lengths 2 tolO 


“Combination Shoes” 


OME shosz dealers specialize in style 
S and quality, some in comfort, and 
still others in extensive range of sizes. 
Imagine shoes combining all theseadvan- 
tages—ShoeCraft Shoesdo! Ifyou have 
had difficulty in being fitted properly, try 
ShoeCraft Shoes and see what a beauti- 
fully smooth, easeful fit you can get. 


BEGONIA—Well adapted for all-day wear is this 
luxurious, becoming demi-dress model. Its heel 
“petit Louis’’ is only one reason for its popularity. 
In patent !cather or tobacco brown kid, $25. 


Send for Catalog D-36 and Meas- 
urement Charts. Mail orders 
post-paid. Fit guaranteed. 
Charge accounts. 
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Letter Case 


Bill Book 
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Shopping Bag 





Hip 
Wallet 


"HE (_jIFTs IN | EATHER 


OFFERED IN THE CROUCH & FITZGERALD 
COLLECTIONS ARE ‘“‘QUALITY GIFTS.’’ 


SIDE from originality and ap- 

pealing design, there is a satis- 

fying certainty of enduring 

service in all the Crouch & Fitz- 

gerald offerings—a virtue indeed 

where gifts to others or oneself are 
in question. 


Among the scores of appropriate 
things, we are illustrating: 


THE LETTER CASE 


6 inch size, with flexible gold rim on 
one side. Of seal or fine morocco, 
$29.40. With four gold corners $14.70. 
Without corners $10.15. 


THE SHOPPING BAG 


is 614 inches long and 5% inches high. 
Featuring gold rims on both sides, 
price $47.25. Also with four gold 
corners, instead of rims, at $34.65. 
This Bag is made of the best quality 
fine grain seal, morocco or calf leathers, 
has a mirror, card case and a large 
center compartment for change. 


THE BILL BOOK 


has three pockets for bills, permitting 
division of bills according to denomi- 
nation; has a pocket for cards and 
small pockets for gold coin. With the 
four gold corners, in seal or morocco. 
$13.65. Without corners, it’s $9.15. 


THE HIP WALLET or BILL BOOK 


has full length pocket for bills and two 
short pockets on each side for cards. 
Of seal or fine morocco, faced with calf 
leather, with four gold corners, $11.03. 
Without corners $6.50. 


THE BRIEF CASE 


—the regulation size for legal papers, 
has four liberal pockets, and is care- 
fully stitched throughout. Gussets are 
made of the same quality leather as 
the case itself. Price in Domestic Pig- 
skin is $32. In English Pigskin, $45. 
In Cowhide, $30.25. 


Crouch & Fitzgerald 


Specialists in Fine Luggage 
14 West 40th Strzet 


177 Broadway 
NEW YORK 

















The Hope of American English , 


(Continued from page 67) 


upper middle literary class. It would 
stiffen and die. 

Our college chairs of English and 
our magazines for “‘cultured” persons 
probably do more to prevent the 
adequate use of our common speech 
than any other influences. 


The Bad English of Our 
Literary Magazines 


(00? English sometimes may be 
found in an American newspaper; 
it is never found in an American 
literary magazine. In some corner of 
a newspaper you will find a man writ- 
ing with freedom and a sort of natural 
tact, choosing the words he really 
needs without regard to what is 
vulgar or what is polite. People are 
apt to read it aloud to you without 
knowing why; they like the sound of 
it. That never happens in a literary 
magazine. Nobody in a literary 
magazine fits words to thought; he 


Ge! Ue 


Are You Built 


fits his thoughts to a borrowed diction, 

Nobody in a literary magazine 
cares a hang about the right word for 
the expression of his thought but he 
is worried to death about diction. All 
the best contemporary literary essays 
are written in diction and there is no 
more telling the writers apart, so far 
as their style is concerned, than if they 
were all buried in equally good taste 
by the same undertaker. 

Diction is the great funereal Ameri. 
can literary substitute for style, 
Indeed that is what they mean when 
they praise an author’s style. They 
do not mean that he has his own style 
of writing; they mean that he is in 
the style of writing. Measured by 
the vitality of masterpieces newspaper 
English is sometimes good; literary 
magazine English is never good. Bad 
English is English about to die, such 
as you see in the magazines; the worst 
English is English that has never 
lived—and our literary essayists are 
full of it. 


Ys Oe 


to Play Golf? 


(Continued from page 70) 


at Merion he was 5 feet-5 and 
weighed 155 pounds. Three years 
later at Oakmont he was 5 feet 7 
and weighed 136. He had gained 
2 inches and had lost 20 pounds 
in 3. years. Yet this pair, 
absolutely different in build, had 
not only fought their way through 
the big field but had also been two 
of the longest hitters of the tourr..- 
ment. Both were slashers from th> 
ancient Indian village known as 
Hit-’em-a-mile. Neither had_ the 
lankness or length of frame that is 
supposed to go with great distance, 
but they got it, just the same, and 
in copious quantities. They proved 
again beyond any debate that cham- 
pionship golf is not a matter of 
width so far as the human frame is 
concerned. They proved it effect- 
ively by playing the best golf in the 
tournament, and in the final test 
it was the chunky entry who fin- 
ished first. 


The Complete Proof 


Bier eag es we have together two of 
the big champions of the year 
in the amateur and the professional 
field. Consider. them side by side. 
One is tall and thin—6 feet 4 and 
weighing less than 150; the other 
is thickset and rotund, 5 feet 8 
and weighing 218. It would be 
almost impossible to find two men 
more dissimilar in build. They are 
exact opposites—yet each has proved 
his ability to play the highest class 
of golf—to play all strokes—to get 
great distance from the tee—to use 
an iron—to swing with both form 
and power. 

Bob McDonald, 
longest hitter of the year, is tall 
and rangy, a powerful Scot. But 
McLeod, weighing around 120, can 
get far enough to give any man a 
battle. McLeod is the only pro- 
fessional golfer we know of who had 
consistently stuck in the money 


probably the 


for the last 15 years. No other 
golfer can equal him in this respect. 
While tall men such as Barnes— 
powerful men such as McDonald, 
and thick-set men such as Hagen 
can get great distance, so can smaller 
men such as Bobby Jones and Nor- 
man Maxwell who by getting addi- 
tional leverage with their hands 
carried well above their heads can 
send the ball spinning as far down 
the course as the mightiest sluggers 
of the game. 

Jerry Travers weighed only 130 
pounds when at his best. His hands, 
too, were small and thin, with fingers 
much shorter than the _ average. 
He had a pair of hands that never 
appeared to be built for distance. 
But who can forget the long range 
he found with his driving iron in the 
days when he discarded the wood? 
He could tear into an iron shot for 
as great a distance as most stars 
could get with the wood. Yet, ina 
physical way, he was not put up 
for any such ground-covering range. 

No, golf is not a matter of the 
physical build. It is a game for all 
the varied assortments that go to 
make up a fairly varied universe. 
No man—and may we not say— 
no woman—can use his or _ her 
human make-up as any alibi for a 
groggy round. The fact that you 
are thin or fat or tall or short doesn’t 
make you lift your head or break 
your swing or hit too soon or fail 
to time your strokes. And these, 
in the main, are the canny details 
that put 7’s, 8’s and 9’s upon your 
card and turn your suffering soul 
inside out. 


Lives of golfers oft remind us 

We can have a perfect frame, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Rounds that mean a life of shame. 


Let us then be up and doing 
With a heart for any score, 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Though we wear a forty-four. 
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ARSHALL & SNELGROVE I 


ESTABLISHED 18 37- 


VERE STREET and OXFORD STREET, LONDON.W1. 


his House has a world-wide etter, No visit to London can be 
considered complete without having seen this interesting Store + 


wd phase of Fashionin WOMENS WEAR is found here 
inits HIGHEST EXPRESSION OF REFINEMENT. 





wranr Marshall & Snelgrove have always been famous for their SILKS and 
hold what is probably the finest stockin EUROPE of beautifil, & 


exclusiwe- BROCADES, VELVETS and other SILK FABRICS+ 
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ESTABLISHED 1874 


2-4 EF. Forty-Fourth Street 
NEW YORK 


AILORS for men 
desiring to be 
groomed correctly in 
every detail. Using the 
: ge best ideas of the smart- 
dinary” cigarettes cost est fashion centres of 
a trifle less. the world, it has been 
mM «Judge for Yourself—!” | our privilege to serve a 
a) z distinguished clientele. 
Makers of the Highest Grade Tarkish 
and Egyptian Cigarettes in theWorld | 























































































Meltonian Cream 


FOR BLACK OR WHITE SHOES 


“There Is ONE Best in Everything” 


Wherever 
Fine Shoes Meet 


Next time you visit the tea room of any smart 
hotel, note the deep, soft lustre of footwear 
worn by distinguished looking people. Cos- 
mopolitan worldlings, conservative fashiona- 
bles, spick and span military folk and keen 
sportsmen—all lovers of good leather—have 
for 70 years used Lutetian and Meltonian 
Creams to keep their smart boots smart 
looking. 

And surely, in these days of costly shoes, no wiser 
economy could be practised than the regular use of 
these excellent dressings, which keep the leather 
soft, pliable and porous, actually doubling the life 
of the average pair of shoes and imparting that 
smooth, rich lustre which distinguishes fine boots 
from the hard gloss of poor leather and cheap 
polishes. 


Just a dab and a quick rub with a cloth—no “polish- 
ing.” Sold only at the best shops where substitution 
is prohibited. We will be glad to tell you where 
you can conveniently purchase these dressings. 


Salomon & Phillips, Sole Agents, New York 


High Grade Dealers, write us 


Lutetian Cream 


FOR TAN OR BROWN SHOES 


“There Is ONE Best in Everything” 






Leather 
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even more delicate supports have the 
most scintillant comedies been built. 
And after all, the gluttons for plots 
can always go and have an evening 
for themselves at ‘‘At 9:45”’ or ‘The 
Luck of the Navy.’’ They also say 
with an erudite curling of lips, that 
“Clarence’’ is structurally deficient; 
I can only answer them that, if it 
comes to that, so is ‘‘Misalliance,”’ 
nad a very neat answer it is, too, 
when you stop to think of it. 

Mr. Tarkington has been fortunate 
in finding two such skilled inter- 
preters of male and female flapper 
roles as Helen Hayes and Glenn 
Hunter. Alfred Lunt, one of our 
most adroit comedians, does won- 
ders with the title part—by the way, 
in “Clarence” he has the distinction of 
playing the first soldier hero who not 
only never got across, but who isn’t 
even a noncommissioned officer. The 
private is a distinct novelty in stage 
soldiers; nothing less than acaptain’s 
rank would do for heroes, heretofore, 
although sergeantcies sometimes fell 
to the share of comedians. John 
Flood is exceptionally good as the 
harassed father. 


“‘The Gold Diggers’’ 


“PTAHE GOLD DIGGERS,” the 

Avery Hopwood farce which 
David Belasco has produced with 
all the modern improvements at the 
Lyceum, is another event of an 
epochal Autumn. By mere number 
of brilliant lines, Mr. Hopwood’s 
cross-section of chorus girls’ life 
in a great city easily outdistances 
any farce of the past eighteen months. 
The story is, perhaps, a shade remin- 
iscent—the wealthy uncle whose 
nephew has engaged himself to 
a chorus girl; the second chorus girl, 
who is persuaded to impersonate 
the fiancee, in hopes of reconciling 
Uncle; and the ultimate mating of 
Uncle and the impersonator. Some- 
how, one seems to have heard of 
something like that before, some- 
where. But the vintage of the story 
seems to make no difference, when 
Mr. Hopwood can tell it so enter- 
tainingly. Funnier lines, and a more 
generous number of them, have 
never raised the echoes in the staid 
Lyceum. 


Ina Claire plays with her inevitable 
cleverness and buoyancy, and, greatly 
to the gratification of her audiences, 
has an opportunity for a charmingly 
executed song and dance. Bruce 
McRae, as the uncle, and H. Reeves- 
Smith, as his lawyer, give the sterling 
performances one always expects 
of them—and always receives. 
Jobyna Howland makes an enormous 
success in the role of the stately 
show girl who is eternally cast as 
Liberty, or the Marne, or the Spirit 
of the Ages. To her are entrusted 
most of the funniest lines. The 
producer has cleverly filled many 
of the chorus-girl roles with ex- 
members of the Follies, who lend 
admirable color to their parts. 
Yet—although Messrs. Hopwood and 
Belasco know best, of course— 
it seems a bit incredible to a mere 
layman that chorus girls should 
never enter or leave a room, unless 
to the accompaniment of songs and 
| shimmies. Opera stars don’t make 
3 habit of stopping on the threshold 
and emitting a high C every time 
they come into a chamber or go out 
|of it—nor, for the matter of that, 
|do conjurers, in their off-duty hours, 
|pause on every door-sill and dash 
| off a card trick, or remove a guinea 
(pig from a silk hat. Why should 








chorus girls carry their shop over 
into their home lives? 


“‘Too Many Husbands” 


* OO MANY HUSBANDS,” 

W. Somerset Maugham’s farce 
is as thoroughly English as “Clar. 
ence” is utterly American. The 


Maugham of this delightful bit of | 


satire at the Booth is in far different 
mood from the Maugham of “The 
Moon and Sixpence’’ — here he has 
not the cold, hard brilliance, the 
abrupt, nervous style, but he is gay, 
irresponsible, whimsical — and none 
the less scintillating. He has started 
with the good old stand-by of the 
husband reported killed, who re. 
turns to find his wife married to 
his best friend—and from. there 
he has gone off'at a hundred tan- 
gents, has given the poor old theme 
so many unexpected twists and turns, 
so many capricious slants andeangles, 
that Enoch Arden himself wouldn't 
recognize it. 

The play is beautifully done, in 
just the right spirit. A_ heavy 
touch would have laid it flat forever. 
It was genius to have it played by 
an English company, and undoubted- 
ly Estelle Winwood, Kenneth Doug- 
las, and Lawrence Grossmith were 
the English players to choose. Their 
parts couldn’t be better played. 
Fritz Williams creditably represents 
the United States. The piece is 
charmingly set—and there is less 
wear and tear on the roseate bed, 
in the bedroom scene, than on any 
bed in any farce hitherto produced 


by Mr. A. H. Woods. 
‘Moonlight and Honeysuckle” 


I AM deeply concerned that I 
cannot work myself into more 
of a glow over ‘‘Moonlight and Hon- 
eysuckle,” | George Scarborough’s 
comedy at Henry Miller’s Theatre, 
but, though I try ever so conscien- 
tiously, its light is not vouchsafed 
unto me. To me, it is just one of 
those things that would be ideal 
for the Mask and Wig Society to 
give at the Golf Club, to raise 
money for new chains for the half- 
brushes in the ladies’ locker room. 
This, I am assured, is entirely due 
to congenital crabbedness; thousands 
of people are willing to leave home 
and family for the comedy—and 
you may be one of the chosen. I 
only pray that you may be more 
thrilled over it than I was. I concede, 
freely, that it had its amusing mo- 
ments, but to my warped mind it 
was for the most part too deter- 
minedly bright and sunny, yet 
clean withal. Please don’t misunder- 
stand me—it’s not the cleanliness I 
cavil at, it’s the determination. 
There are snatches of it that for 
sheer wholesome sweetness would 
make selections from “Pollyanna” 
sound like excerpts from ‘‘Candide.’ 

But I must admit that Ruth 
Chatterton’s role is admirably suited 
for her, and that Lucile Watson 1s, 
as always, extremely competent. 
And I am devoutly grateful that I 
saw the play, for it contains James 
Rennie, the best juvenile to be met 
in a season’s tour of the theatres. 
Mr. Rennie returned from the war 
to a stage that fairly cried out for 
him, a stage cluttered with young 
men whose idea of the only requisite 
for the interpretation of a juvenile 
role is the wearing of a belted coat 
with vertical pockets and the points 
of the lapels visible from the back. 
Well may New York hang out 4 
“Welcome Home” sign for James 
Rennie. (Continued an page 110) 
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‘ite Pinehurs 

~ greets its many 

ee friends this season with 

extensive additions to its | 

world-famed end unexcelled facilities 
for Sports. 


ps ae Four 18-hol: Sopriowti courses. The 
air greens are now much better than ever before. ° oe 
Most interesting events during the entire season. The Christmas Gift Ideal 


TRAP SHOOTING: Five sets of Legget Ideal * 
Traps. Frequent tournaments. | | 

RACING: Two tracks. One for flat races; one S 

for harness, and a splendid steeplechase course. 

Weekly purse events the season through. A unique way of caring for and preserving shoes 


TENNIS: Five hard clay courts. Championship 5 i ‘ 

contests scheduled. The Shoe Wardrobes are covered with beautiful cretonnes in ex- 
Fox Hunting Rifle Range—Motoring-- Riding clusive patterns of latest design, and are available in all colorings. 
—Driving: Stables and dog kennels the finest The box is of hardwood, and the compartments are lined with a 
soft material to prevent scratching. The covers are detached. 


in the country. 
So MEN’S and WOMEN’S SIZES) 
Men’s sizes contain Special $8.50 psc ytd cia 


Special Rates Until January 15th 
six compartments 
SHIPPED PREPAID 
Leonard Tufts, 282 Congress 


HOLLY INN and BERKSHIRE 

open early in January 
New England early fall weather during November 

Street, Boston, Mass. ( | me 

a Gales ae Branch De Luxe 

381 Fifth Avenue Wew York 


and December at Pinehurst. 
for reservations or information, address 
EXCLUSIVE FOOTWEAR FOR WOMEN 
'O INSURE PROMPT SERVICE, ADDRESS DEPARTMENT 300 
































General Office, Pinehurst, North Carolina, or 
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WADE COMFORT 


EVATSaNS 
i; 


4 
] 


A GARTER AS SUPERIOR 
AS IT IS DIFFERENT 


: Men of discrimination—men, who appreciate the 
utmost comfort with all that is smart and distinc- 
tive in dress, indorse the 


E Z 


GARTER 
“Wide For Comfort’’ 





SUSE LES 








The unusual wide-webbing feature assures a snug 
fit with no binding of leg muscles or restriction of 
circulation. 


The E. Z. is a Luxurious Garter 


Single Grip E. Z. - - 40c and 60c 
The E. Z. 2-Grip 2 - 50c and 75c 


In medium, small, and large sizes. 












Prices subject to change without notice 





If your dealer cannot supply you, do not accept 
a substitute, but send his name and the price to 


THE THOS. P. TAYLOR CO. 


BRIDGEPORT, - . - CONNECTICUT. 





















VANITY FAR 


The First Hundred Plays 


(Continued from page 108) 


‘‘Adam and Eva’’ 
““ A DAM AND EVA,” at the Long- 


acre, with mild good-humor 
tells the story of the discontented 
rich family who finds happiness in 
honest toil— (how Guy Bolton and 
George Middleton, its authors, must 
have enjoyed ‘“‘A Successful Calam- 
ity’’!) There are those who think 
that particular theme is the sweetest 
story ever told, but, somehow, to me, 
it never seems to ring quite true. 
This business of painting the beau- 
ties of work in brilliant hues always 
seems to me on a par with enthusing 
over the delicious creaminess of 
cod-liver oil. 


T the Thirty-ninth Street there 
is “‘Scandal,”’ the highly suc- 
cessful drama by Cosmo Hamilton, 
the male Elinor Glynn. I am not 
quite sure whether ‘“‘Scandal’’ ever 
ran serially in the Cosmopolitan, but 
if it hasn’t it will, eventually; Mr. 
Hearst would never let a chance 
like that get by. It is a thrilling 
tale pitched in the highest kind of 
Cosmopolitan society, all about people 
who own yachts, and wear evening 
dress every night, and get locked 
in bedrooms with people they aren’t 
married to, and everything. I must 
confess that the pace is a bit too 
fast for me. Sex dramas are fair 
enough; but Mr. Hamilton’s over- 
sexed dramas let me hastily out. 
Charles Cherry, who can mention 
his yachts with convincing careless- 
ness,:is exceedingly good as the 
hero, as is Francine Larrimore, the 
heroine. Marjorie Hast stands out 
in a minor role against a background 
of society atmosphere that is handled 
with the same taste which distin- 
guishes that sort of thing in the 
movies. 


HE most densely populated bed 

in town is that in ‘‘The Girl in 
the Limousine,” at the Eltinge. 
Someone is either in or under it, 
or both, during the entire evening. 
The farce is the work of Wilson 
Collison, the erstwhile Kansas City 
druggist, helped out by Avery Hop- 


wood. It was Mr. Collison, you re- 
member, who conceived the idea 
of “Up in Mabel’s Room.” One 


wonders where he gets his fancies— 
what do you suppose is above 
that drug-store? 

“The Girl in the Limousine’’ is 
undeniably very funny, owing to 
the infallible John Cumberland. I 
should think Mr. Cumberland would 
loathe the very sight of a bed, out 
of office hours. I don’t doubt that 
he sleeps in the park, in his leisure 
hours, to get away from a bed for 
just a little while. Zelda Sears and 
Charles Ruggles lend theirexperienced 
aid, and Barnett Parker starts out 
by being most amusing and then, 
unfortunately, is carried away by 
his prowess vehe- 


and over-acts 


mently. Doris Kenyon, late of the 
movies, looks charmingly pretty 
and acts just as if she were doing 
it all for the camera. 


Bo lage ad CLOTHES,” written 
by Thompson Buchanan and 
presented at the Orosco, with 
Olive Tell and Thurston Hall in the 
leading roles, is a welcome idea jn 
comedies The heroine, carried away 
by the glorious olive drab, marries 
an officer at the front; the blow falls 
when, back in_ America, he appears 
in his Sears Roebucks. orse, he 
becomes a butler in her father’s 
house. Of course, you guess all 
the time that he really doesn't 
have to be a butler—they never do 
—that he’s just doing it for some 
obscure reason dealing with showing 
everyone how wrong they are and 
how noble he is, but anyway, it all 
ends beautifully. Unfortunately, the 
ending naturally came about 10:45 
so Mr. Morosco whiled away the 
remaining fifteen minutes by adding 
a totally unnecessary bedroom scene, 
which does all it can to spoil the 
evening. If he can’t consciously 
feel that the audience should leave 
before eleven, Mr. Morosco might 
far better fill in the time by showing 
lantern slides of Our Giant Cali- 
fornia Redwoods, or by employing 
Nate Leipsic to do coin tricks. 

“Civilian Clothes” is exceptionally 
well done in its war atmosphere— 
Mr. Thompson was i1 the army him- 
self and permits no tricks—but in the 
society scenes, where the producer 
has let himself go, things are some- 
thing else again. A pretty novelty 
is that of having the butler of the 
conservative old family wear satin 
coat and knee-breeches, like a musi- 
cal comedy footman. 


T the Garrick, the Theatre Guild 

is producing ‘The Faithful,” 
John Masefield’s poetic drama based 
on an ancient Japanese legend. The 
first act is absorbing, and the last 
act is stirringly dramatic, but the 
intervening scenes are monotonous 
beyond words. If you would get 
the best out of the evening, by all 
means leave after the first act, take 
a brisk walk around the Reservoir, 
and get back just as the curtain 
rises on the last act. You won't 
miss a thing. 

The piece is effectively staged by 
Lee Simonson, although, on the 
opening night, the atmosphere of 
old Japan was somewhat marred 
by sounds issuing from the wings 
which seemed to indicate that the 
Stage Hands’ Monday Night Bowl- 
ing Club was in session. Rollo Peters 
gives an admirable performance, as 
does Henry Herbert, while Augustin 
Duncan wins the ill-will of the audi- 
ence by ranting so loudly that no 
one is able to sleep peacefully between 
the first and last acts. 
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7 ESTABLISHED 178 4. 
<1 WIGMORE ST. and WELBECK ST,, LONDON W1. 


= erates are cordially invited to visit this old Established 
House which for more than.a Century has been famous for the 
s Taste, the Quality and the value of its productions + + % + 


a very Article of FEMININE ATTIRE is stocked in the 
i HIGHEST POSSIBLE QUALITY - + > + ° + 





ROYAL 
: epartments of Outstanding Interest are COSTUMES, FURS, WARRANT 
ht SPORTS COATS, and CHILDREN’S CLOTHES + -+ 





CTHE ANTIQUE GALLERIES are alone well worth avisit: | 









































"THE silent voice of the paper on which you write 

speaks the instant your letter is opened. It pro- 
claims your taste, your opinion of the one to whom 
you write. 


Chickeri ter Grand 
: inDull Ma ¥21150 





This alone is reason enough why you should write 
on Old Hampshire Stationery—the paper that imparts 
personality to your written word. 





Ei sehedanes combine with Gee Mesto and traditions 
r an, new 
of eat a centay to create year By year, Dew 


pip rac nthe rar wim oe a 4 
Fine Stationery Department are ; ay. It repre- 
HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY, So. Hadley Falls, Mass. sets tc highest Sevlopnent ct plano maker are 


Makers of the famous Old Hampshire Bond -O@GyitkeningyO- Made at the Great Chickering 
Emadiaded 182309 


The Chickering vith the Ampico reproduces in your bome the playing 0% the world’s greatest pianists and all the musit-you love best, ideally interpreted 


May we send you samples? 
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| FURNISHERS 
throughout 
& | the COUNTRY 
for GENTLEMEN | ee 
LAUNDERED 
| MODELS ! 
Distinguished for their | dtu. 
oN! 
| adherence to prevalent & WM. BARKER COMP. xt , 
good style and effective ana | 7 | f ‘4 
i development of the i 
finest foreign fabrics eau ne \ | 8 | 
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PLERLELSS 





New in Appearance. 





OO, en 


Unchanged in its 


Distinctive Performance 


For four years the distinctive fundamental characteristics of 
the Peerless Eight have remained unchanged. 

During all that time, the now famous Two-Power Ranger has 
steadily grown in substantial public regard. It is today, as it 
has been for four years, the one car of absolutely distinctive 
performance. 

With its “Loafing” Range for soft, smooth, economical opera- 


Touring, $2900 Roadster, $2900 


Coupe, $3500 


tion in ordinary driving, and its “Sporting” Range for unusual 
power and speed when needed, it covers the extremes of both 
the gentle and the rugged virtues in one and the same car. 
The Peerless retains its distinctive performance unchanged ex- 
cept for minor mechanical refinements. 

The body lines are modified to give new expression to the 
Peerless ideal of substantial dignity and beauty of appearance. 


Sedan, $3700 Sedan-Limousine, $3900 


F. O. B. Cleveland; Subject to Change Without Notice. 


THE PEERLESS MOTOR CAR COMPANY -_~ - 





CLEVELAND, OHIO 





“Sporting” 


< _ . 








TWO-POWER-RANGE EIGHT 








FIBER LOID 


The GIFT--Acceptable, Intimate and Beautiful 


Make your next gift solid Ivory Finertoiw Tomer Articnes. A token 
which always brings true appreciation. At once it becomes an important part 
of one’s daily life.” Will not dent, bre ak or tarnish, The ideal material for the 
hhexidiate, Sold in sets.or singly by hi zh yrade dealers, 

Ask to see the Fairfax Pattern, in Brushes, Combs, Mirrors, Powder and 
Jewelry Boxes, Cosmetic Jars, Hair Recei vers, Perfume Bottles, Pin Cushions, 
Shoe horns, Burt on Hooks and Manicure Outfits. 

Ivory FipeRLOU engraves beauti tifully. An artistic monogram inlaid on each 
article adds to its charm and the intimacy of possession. 


WE WILL SEND U Bat REQU Est a Nar ae 54 arom? 

copy of Grace Gardner’s bo kle “Beautiful Fairfax, 

illustrating the F AIRE AX PAT TE RN, aud including 
“The Care of Hair and Hands” 


The FIBERLOID CORPORATION 


Idvertising Department 
INDIAN ORCHARD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Sales Rooms: Dominion Ivory Company, Ltd. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York ¢ Toronto, Canada 
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You can’t be wrong if 
your collar’s name ends 
in “wood.” 

T the shop where y 'y your 


collars you will . yne of 
those tall glass cases er filled 
with members of the E& ood” 
family. 








He is wearing He is wearing 
SPARKWOOD CEDARWOOD 














ELECT any style from that case 

—and you can’t go wrong. It is 
a well-cut, well-made, well-finished 
collar. The Earl & Wilson name 
assures you of that. And yet it costs 
no more. 





EARL & WILSON 


indie dimain_ohe oe we SPSS 




















Dresse 


BATES-STREET SHIRTS 
for lfell. d Men 





THE Appropriate GIFT 





q: 


VERY DETAIL betraying 
that coveted 


“individually-tailored-touch 
from pre-shrunk materials and distinctive 
designs to workmanship and fit that 
would honor the most skillful needle- 
working end drafting talent. 


There's a sleeve length, as well as a neckband just 
or you in every BATES-STREET SHIRT— 


Call for 15/34 or whatever may be your size. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Ivan Mestrovic 
(Continued from page 45) 


village keeping fresh in the hearts of 
the people the glorious deeds of 
former days. Evoking strange har- 
monies from their single-stringed 
instruments, they would chant now 
of Milos Obilic, who, on the eve of 
the fatal battle of Kosovo, made his 
way into the Turkish camp and with 
his own hand slew the Sultan Murad, 
and now of Marko Kraljevic, the 
legendary hero mounted on his myth- 
ical grey charger Sarac, who it is 
believed even to this day reappears 
to spur the gallant Serbs to victory. 

Yet while the boy’s fancy was 
teeming with this rich poetic imagery, 
with an epic treasury that can favor- 
ably compare with the Hebrew songs 
and the sonorous periods of Homer, 
his fingers were by no means idle. 
The artistic career of Ivan Mestrovic 
began, he confesses, in humble 
fashion, when with his rude curved 
peasant knife he commenced carving 
out of wood, spoons, forks and other 
domestic utensils in order to spare 
his parents the expense of buying 
new ones. The village priest, one 
day noting how clever the lad was 
with his knife, persuaded him to 


try his hand at a crucifix. After 
several attempts in wood he finally 
essayed to carve it out of stone 
which feat he accomplished with 
astonishing success. His talents 
had by now begun to attract atten. 
tion in the neighborhood, and 
at the age of fifteen he went to Spal. 
ato where he assisted a local crafts. 
man named Bilinic in designing 


ornaments for churches—angels, al. | 


tar fixtures, and the like. Desiring 
to get on as rapidly as possible he 
also attended a night school for 
drawing. Apropos of this episode 
in his career the world famous 
artist recalls with no little piquancy 
the fact that, so comical did he ap. 
pear in his boyish peasant costume, 
his professor felt constrained to 
accompany him home every evening 
after classes in order to prevent 
him from being tormented or even 
mobbed by the more sophisticate] 
townsfolk. 


A continuation of this appreciation 
of Mestrovic by Mr. Brinton, will ap. 
pear in the Fanuary number. 


The Poetry Recital 


(Continued from page 53) 


Why is the fat woman’s face so red? 

Is it because her stays are too tight? 

Or because she wants to sneeze and has 
lost her pocket handkerchief? 

Or only because her second son 

(The engineer) 

Is dying with cancer. 

I cannot be certain. 

Yet I sit here and ask myself 

W onderingly 

Why is the fat woman's face sv red:”’ 


Tt is generally recognized that, in 
Mr. Mott, we have a real poet, and 
then, on loud cries of ‘‘Encore!,” 
Montagu shakes his head. 

“I have written no more,” he says 
in a deep voice. “I have given you 
the result of three years’ work. Per- 
haps—in another three years—’’ He 
shrugs his shoulders and walks 
gloomingly out. 

“Such a sweet idea,” says Mrs. 
Poldoodle. ‘‘I sit here and ask myself 
—wonderingly? How true! How 
very true!” 

“T couldn’t quite follow it, dear,” 
says her neighbor frankly. ‘Did he 
marry her after all?” 

But Mr. Poldoodle is rising again. 

“You will all be very glad to hear— 
ah—you will all be sorry to hear that 
we have only one more poet on our 
list this afternoon. Mr. Cecil Willow, 
the well-known—er—poet.” 


Mr. Willow, who is a middle-aged 
man, fair and rather stout, announces 
the subject of his poem—Liberty. 

“Liberty, what crimes have been 
committed in thy name!” murmurs 
Mr. Poldoodle to himself. 

“LIBERTY” 


“There were two thrushes in a tree 
The one was tamed, and the other free, 
Because his wings were clipped so small 
The tame one did not fly at all, 

But sang to Heaven all the day— 
The other (shortly after) flew away. 


“There were two women in a town, 
The one was blonde, the other brown. 
The brown one pleased a Viscount’s son 
( Not Richard, but the other one) 

He gave her a delightful flat— 


The blonde one loved a man called 


Alfred Spratt. 


“There were two Kings on thrones of 
gold, 

The one was young, the other old. 

The young one’s laws were wisely made 

Till’ someone took a hand-grenade 

And threw it, shouting, “Down with 
Kings!” — 

The old one laid foundation stones and 
things.” 


“How delightful,” says everybody, 
“How very delightful. Thank you. 
Mrs. Poldoodle, for such a delightful 
afternoon.” 


International Impressionism 
(Continued from page 57) 


to forget their own peculiar yarns, 
mere family gossip for the most part. 
Forget who your father was and try 
and realize that your brother is a Cal- 
muck; and if the thing is done with a 
good will all around, think of the 
warmth of the universal intimacy! 

I confess I have not much hope of 
an early advent of universal warmth. 
Even Englishmen, Frenchmen, and 
American; do not look alike to me, 
despite the large, impressive, un- 
deniably cordiat and brotherly cir- 
cumstance that all of them are 
bipeds; and I am no more capable of 
surveying them with the super- 
patriotic eye of-M. Henri Barbusse, 
than I am of taking the point of view 
of an angel flying over them. 


But the attitude of M. Barbusse 
seems to me in one respect mundane 
and even practical. If people are not 
so much alike as he says they are, at 
least they are less unlike than anyone 
would suppose them to be from the 
language of the international im- 
pressionists; and since these folk are 
forever inventing imaginary differ- 
ences, it seems worth while, in the 
interest of international !comity, t 
emphasize a point of likeness now an 
then, perhaps even to exaggerate It. 

Since the international 1mpression- 
ists never have any reason for their 
impressions of the respective nations, 
why not follow the instincts, 0 
humanity and be equally well im 
pressed by them all. 
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MISS SWIFT 


11 EAST 55th STREET 
NEW YORK 





INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 


FURNITURE, HANGINGS, 
MATERIALS, WALL AND 
FLOOR COVERINGS 


MANTEL ORNAMENTS 
DECORATIVE PAINTINGS 


SPECIALTIES IN BOUDOIR 
FURNISHINGS, LAMPS, 
SHADES AND MIRRORS 
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(The St. Charles 


One of America’s Leading Hotels 
ALFRED S.AMER &CO.,Ltd.Proprietors 


The St. Charles management is sending all over the 
world the unique and delicious Louisiana sweetmeat 


‘*OLE MAMMY’’ 
CREOLE PRALINES 


= 
Packed in special mailing boxes—“4 pound and a half G5) , 
for a dollar and ahalf,” with 25c added for postage 

and insurance, anywhere $1.75. 


Send 25¢ in stamps for sample 
Praline in souvenir box. 


Address Creole Dept. 
ST. CHARLES HOTEL 


NEW ORLEANS 


Hotel Booklet 
for the Asking 





























Gift Sets of 
Fine Hosiery 


selected from our extensive 
stock of the finest qualities 
of women’s stockings from 
France, England, Scotland 
and America, are priced from 


$10. 


Gift sets for men, socks with 

scarf to match, priced from $5. 

Women’s Open-Work and Lace-Inserted Stockings 
Silk or Wool Mufflers for Men and Women 


Golf Hose Men’s Neckwear 
Men’s Socks Children’s Stockings 


Mail Orders Filled Promptly 


$ 


STOCKING SHOPS 


586 Fifth Avenue at 48th Street 
501 Fifth Avenue at 42nd Street 
New York 


Also at 4 No. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
Palm Beach Newport 
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Making the Nations | 
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Christmas bright | 
5 This is the seventy-eighth Christmas 
Whitman’s have helped celebrate. In selecting 
Christmas candies consider how individual are the 
packages of Whitman’s, how precisely you can | 


suit the taste of your friend, 


We suggest especially the SAMPLER, A 
FUSSY PACKAGE, NUTS CHOCOLATE COV- 
ERED, PINK OF PERFECTION, LIBRARY 
PACKAGE, SUPER EXTRA CHOCOLATES (or 
confections). 

Make it a point of your holiday shopping to 
really get acquainted with the varied stock of the 
Whitman agency nearest you. Get a copy of the 
folder of gift packages containing Whitman’s | 
Chocolates, beautiful and useful articles that 
enhance the value of your candy gift. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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[The Christmas Gift De 
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bering them with this delicious and unusual 
gift. Every woman will accept one of these 
de luxe cakes as a welcome change from candy, 
fruit or flowers. Men will appreciate a Paradise 
Fruit Cake far more than they will cigars or books. 





















G crne and please your friends by remem- 


Delicious and different and truly the last word 
in the art of cake making. Made from the highest 
grade materials including choicest fruits from every 
clime, nuts, spices, butter, eggs, milk and sugar. 
Keeps indefinitely but is so good it won’t last long. 
Don’t fail to have one at home for the Christmas 
dinner. 





Put up like high-grade confectionery. Wrapped 
in glassine paper and packed in a beautifully de- 
corated tin box lined with lace paper and doily. 


Paradise Fruit Cake weighs 5 
pounds net—is a liberal size, 
measuring more than 10 inches 
in diameter.—Price $5.00 each. 


At your dealers’ or sent by us anywhere in the 
United States parcel post or express prepaid, on 
receipt of post-office money-order. 


Made by the “WARD’S”, the world’s greatest 


bakers, in their world-famous sani- 
tary bakeries. 


WARD BAKING 





New York Chicago 
Brooklyn Pittsburgh 
Newark Baltimore 
Boston Cleveland 
Providence 
Wiicaieenadicen a = 4 
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Is There a Humorist in the House? 
(Continued from page 43) 


* ITCHY-KOO,” series of 1919, 
at the Liberty Theatre, is the 
most brilliant, thus far, in Raymond 
Hitchcock’s succession of produc- 
tions. There is not much book, to 
speak of—and what there is would 
be decidedly better for an eight-hour 
day with a _ good, hard-working 
humorist; as it is, it is nothing but a 
series of unconnected and none too 
uproarious scenes written by George 
Hobart. But then, the show has the 
enormous asset of Mr. Hitchcock’s 
presence,and his librettist need never 
overwork, for the comedian’s friendly 
little side remarks to the audience 
more than make up for any lack of 
lines. As usual, he lends a homey 
touch by standing in an aisle wel- 
coming the incoming throngs—and 
the throngs will be incoming for the 
the next year or so, judging by the 
success the show has made. 
“Hitchy-Koo” has an abundance 
of haunting songs by Cole Porter, 
who wrote both words and music. 
Mr. Porter’s lyrics are far above 
the average—one could only wish 
that this were higher praise—but, 
as in the case of Mr. Le Baron, he 
certainly has not let himself out to 
his full capacity. Surely he doesn’t 
have to rhyme “trials” and ‘‘smiles,” 
for instance. There are thousands 
of others who can do that for us. 


The Passing Show 


HE latest “Passing Show” has 
landed at the Winter Garden 
with its annual crash. If you care 
for extravaganza you oughtn’t to 


stay away another minute. It jg 
bigger and more dazzling than ever 
this year—so much so that you 
leave the theatre feeling as you did 
along towards late afternoon of the 
day they first took you to the circus, 

Most of the humor is left to the 
mercies of the Avon Comedy Four 
a snatch of whose chaste wit js 
quoted at the head of this article 
and who have dozens of equally 
scintillating pleasantries, which drive 
the audience quite wild. The cos. 
tumes, as usual, clear up any doubts 
you may have had as to the ground 
plan of the fairer sex, and there is one 
girlishly simple dance costume com. 
posed of about half a dozen pearls 
worn by a Mlle. Derny—doubtless a 
nice, sweet home-body, too—which 
would be of decided interest to the 
finest police force on earth if they 
were not occupied in guarding the 
German singers over at the Lexing- 
ton Opera House. 


But, out of the general mess of 
costumes, comedians, and the lack 
of them both, there emerge a few 
exceptional features—notably the 
extraordinary comedian, Jim Barton, 
who has more than fulfilled the prom. 
ise he gave in the Equity shows. 
Then there are Blanche Ring and 
Charles Wininger, in a burlesque of 
“The Jest,” which gives Mr. Winin- 
ger opportunity for a remarkable 
impersonation of Lionel Barrymore. 
They also do a burlesque of “East 
Is West,” but that seems rather 
futile—after all, what does New- 
castle need of coals? 


Artemus Ward and “Vanity Fair” 


(Continued from page 63) 


“By the way, Vanity Fair is set up 
by girls, and the printing-office is 
next door to the editorial office. They 
are devilish ij ne girls, and I took 
two of them to Bryant’s last night, 
but I am a man of strict honor.” 

So long as he continued to take 
them out two at a time, the humorist 
was safe, and we have no record that 
he ever narrowed his attentions down 
to anything more intimate. 

There had been a change, how- 
ever, in Ward’s living arrangements, 
which may have given him greater 
lee-way in his social expenditures. 
On January 22 he writes: 

“T am now rooming with the pub- 
lisher of Vanity Fair at No. 28 East 
28th St. We have a parlor, bath- 
room, closets, fire, gas, and break- 
fast sent to the room for four dollars 
a week each. Our dinners we get 
down-town, a shilling getting a beef- 
steak pie or a piece of baked beef 
aasce I mention these things so 
that if you come here by and by you 
will come to the office and go home 
with me. I can keep you like a 
fighting cock for a few shillings a day. 
Such beef as we get at Crook & 
Duff’s you never saw since God made 
WOU = % I am glad Alphonsus 
is exerting himself. A man ought to 
for six dollars a week.” 


The Beginning of the End 


UT things were not going so 

well on Vanity Fair. Mr. 
Leland was a strong abolitionist and 
wanted to make the magazine radical 
in its stand. Thompson and Ste- 
phens, the owner and publisher re- 
spectively, were both Democrats, and 
although loyal to the Union, felt 
that there might still be some way 
out of the trouble. When Fort 
Sumpter was fired on, Leland de- 
cided that it was time for him to 
leave Vanity Fair and express himself 


as he felt, which he succeeded in 
doing to his heart’s content in 
Boston through the Continental 
Magazine. Artemus Ward was given 
Leland’s place as managing Editor 
of Vanity Fair. 

But as the summer wore on, 
things went from bad to worse. 
The war made it impossible to appeal 
to the comic spirit of the nation, 
because the national comic spirit was 
practically non-existent, and as a 
satirical sheet, Vanity Fair was a 
bit george-harvey. Artemus liked 
being editor, with the exception of 
the work which was involved. Es- 
pecially distasteful was that part 
of the work which dealt with finan- 
ces. There was a sort of free- 
and-easy method of payment of 
contributors, whereby the articles 
were written and printed, and then, 
whenever some extra money, over 
and above the running expense, came 
into the office, some of it was sent 
out to the waiting authors. William 
Dean Howells, who had sold some 
verses to the magazine in 1861, 
writes: “I sailed without the money, 
but I hardly expected that, for 
the editor, who was then Artemus 
Ward, had frankly told me in taking 
my address that ducats were few 
at that moment with Vanity Fair.” 

Artemus Ward then became 4 
national figure on the platform, and 
his fame eclipsed the short-lived 
memory of the magazine which had 
brought him to New York and the 
world. But could he sell one of his 
letters to the present editor 0 
Vanity Fair, even for ten dollars? 
It is doubtful. 

And neither, by the same token, 


could the present editors sell any of 


their articles to the editors who will 
be presiding over Vanity Fair in 
1990. Thus do we progress towar 
the Perfect Satire. 
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THIS PICTURES THE LOUIS XVI SONORA AS IT 

WOULD APPEAR IN THE RECEPTION ROOM OF THE 

FAMOUS CHATEAU DE _COMPIGNE OCCUPIED BY 
LOUIS SEIZE IN 1780. 


OU ‘buy your phonograph not for a day 
or a season, but for years. The Sonora, 
made for those who want The Highest Class 
Talking Machine in the World, has a magnifi- 
cent tone unequalled for wonderful clarity, 
richness, accuracy and beauty of expression. 


S 


is noted also for its superb graceful design 
lines and its many remarkable and exclusive 
features of construction. 

A splendid line of upright styles and the 
following period models are available: 


THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 


Ono, 


CLEAR AS A BELL 


. Italian Renaissance 
Gothic 73112 i Adam 
Louis XV — = a Colonial 
Louis XVI ee Duncan Phyfe 

Sheraton 
Other styles and complete equipments 
will ke made to order 
Prices $50 to $1000 


Write for general catalog 8 or period catatalog 8X, sent free 
p 
on request 


Honora Phonograph Sales Company, Ince. 
George E. Brightson, President 
279 Broadway 
Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street, New York City 
Toronto Branch: Ryrie Bldg. Dealers Everywhere 


Sonora is licensed and operates under BASIC 
PATENTS of the phonograph industry. 
Use only Sonora Semi-Permanent Silvered Needles — more 
economical than steel needles. 
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good drinks 


are appreciated ~ 





























235 Devomshive St. 
Boston 


INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


We specialize in Government bonds 
and other investment securities. 
This firm was founded in 1865 and 
we have always endeavored to 
recommend to our clients conserv- 
ative investments. 
the New York and Boston Stock 
Exchanges we are prepared to ex- 
ecute orders for the purchase or 
sale of securities on a cash basis in 
large or small amounts. 


A circular describing several 
issues of desirable investment 
securities will be sent on request. 


Kadder,Peahody &Co. 


As members of 











a7 Wall Street 
New Yow 












































An Investment 
Strongly Safeguarded 
Yielding 714% 


Cities Service Co. in ad- 
dition to being one of the 
world’s largest producers of 
oil, controls and operates 
84 public utility properties 
in the United States and 
Canada. 


This diversity in business 
as well as location provides 
unusual safeguards for the 
investor. 


Preferred Stock Dividend 
Requirements were earned 
five times over in 1918. 


Statement of Earnings 
sent to stockholders each 
month, keeping them in 
close touch with the com- 
pany’s progress. 


Dividends payable 
monthly. 


Ask for Circular V-4. 


Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 


Bond Department 
60 Wall Street New York 
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A Suitable Gift for the Golfer 


THE 
CHICAGO BALL MARKER 


It is not the balls you duy | 


that make golf expensive, 
it’s the balls you Jose. Order 


a Chicago Marker today. | 


Tell us the initials two, 
three or four letters, and we 


will send onebyreturn mail. | 


Post Free in United States. 
The use of a CHICAGO 


MARKER would have | 


saved the hole for someone. 


PRICE $4.00 


A Suitable 
Gift Book 
Picture 
Analysis of 
Golf Strokes by 
James M. Barnes 
Champion 


Professional 
of America 


$7.50 Per Copy 


LOW & HUGHES. 


GOLF SHOP, INC. 


56-58 W. 45th Street 
New York City 





| EVERYTHING KNOWN IN GOLF | 














VANITY FAIR 


The Financial Situation 
(Continued from page 92) 


the year. This assumption seems 
true even though the man of moderate 
means who has just purchased up 
to his limit cannot be approached 
again by the bondsalesman until he 
has had time to make a new accumu- 
lation. 

Individuals of great wealth, who 
in former days were the only impor- 
tant bond buyers besides the insti- 
tutions, are now essentially interested 
in tax exempt securities, and the rise 
in state and municipal bonds this 
Fall has reflected their demand. 

High taxes have made the tax free 
securities so alluring to the men of 
huge fortunes that the taxable 
securities have had to increase their 
yield to get any hearing at all in 
these days when taxes are ubiquitous. 

Although the income taxes in this 
country at the bottom of the scale 
of wealth are less than in Great 
Britain, they are greater at the top. 
The government takes such a huge 
share of the income that flows to the 
individual that it is necessary for 
bonds to carry higher interest rates 
than before to net anything near the 
same return to the holders. 

A member of a great international 
banking firm in New York estimates 
the amount of tax exempt bonds now 
on the American market at $10,000,- 
000,000. To persons of inflated for- 
tunes, the tax exempt bonds are 
equivalent to taxable bonds yielding 
from 8 to 15 per cent, depending on 
the rate of taxes they must pay. 

And then, too, the same motive 
which drives men to toil to strike for 
higher wages impels investors to 
demand a larger return on their 
securities. The bond-holder seeks 
to escape from high commodity 
prices through soaring interest rates, 
and by so doing helps to keep prices 
up. The workingman is not the only 
one who moves in a vicious circle. 

The high cost of living has been 
leading conservative purchasers of 
bonds into the stock market, where 
the possible rewards are much 
greater, though infinitely more un- 
certain. In the old days, the in- 
vestment banker proudly drew a 
distinction between the type of 
person who invested in bonds and 
the one who speculated in stocks. 
But in the year that is just approach- 
ing the curtain, a year remarkable 
in Stock Exchange annals for the 
long series of broad markets, thous- 
ands who in the past sedulously 
avoided speculation bought heavily 
of stocks with funds that normally 
would have gone into bonds. Simul- 
taneous with the great decrease in 
the volume of activity in the in- 
vestment market, a heightening of 
activity has developed on the leading 
stock exchanges. The support which 
stocks received from those who 
ordinarily would have bought | onds 
was one of the important—though 
generally overlooked—factors that 
strengthened the speculative markets 
in the face of many unfavorable 
developments in the outer world. 

In addition, bonds this year had 
to fight against the competition of 
excellent industrial preferred stocks, 


which in many instances were prac. 
tically as safe as bonds. The largest 
trust company in the United States 
recently recognized the new position 
of safety of preferred stocks by 
changing its underwriting policy, 
Theretofore it brought out only bond 
issues for public subscription, but 
new it offers preferred stocks as well, 

Preferred stocks of seasoned cor. 
porations in the United States are 
now more secure than ever before 
because of the stupendous war earn. 
ings of industrial enterprises. In the 
period of unlimited production to 
meet the needs of America and the 
Allies on the firing line, the corpora. 
tions in many instances squeezed the 
water out of their stock and added 
tremendous quantities of real wealth 
to their assets. Moreover, the pre- 
ferred stocks have the additional 
advantage of being free from normal 
income taxes. They probably would 
not have to yield so much to attract 
buyers, if it were not for the compe- 
tition of bonds, which still have the 
prestige of being the one medium 
of great safety. 

Another reason which bankers 
dwell on why bonds are now being 
offered on a higher basis than before 
the war is that less money is available 
for investment. One banking author- 
ity estimates that the investment 
income of the country has been cut 
in half by the direct and indirect 
effects of Federal taxes, which will 
amount to about $4,500,000,000 for 
the year. Money collected by the 
government in the form of taxes 
eventually goes back into industry, 
and increases commercial activity, 
but not the investable income. 

What will be the tendency of bonds 
in the future. This question was 
hurled at an official of one of the 
tremendous money reservoirs of Wall 
Street. 

“Government financing and _ its 
tax exempt privilege, in addition 
to other factors, have put the bond 
market on a higher return basis. 
Including taxes saved, Liberty bonds 
yield the average man 6 per cent 
and some as high as 15 per cent. 
This great new condition has been 
injected into the bond machinery 
and has not yet been fully digested. 

“New prime bonds ought to be 
put out to yield 6 per cent and others 
on at least a 6% per cent basis. And 
yet some of the old bonds are still 
selling on a 5 per cent basis, because 
the new status of the market has 
not yet been discounted. 

“In the future, either Liberty 
bonds will go far above or other 
taxable bonds, not netting as much 
will go down. Liberty bonds ought 
to rise far above 100, and the only 
force that may hold them down 1s 
the fact that such a tremendous 
amount of them are oustanding. If 
American investors were cool think- 
ing machines, not swayed by sentt- 
ment or habit, one or the other of 
these developments would have al- 
ready taken place.” 

Even bonds are not what they 
were before the Archduke of Austria 
met with a mishap. 
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THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC : 
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Listerine is a saturated solution 
of boric acid; this substance, 
being non-volatile, remains on 


Beautiful Teeth 
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the surface to which Listerine 
has been applied after the 
liquid portions, containing Yol- 
atile oils and essences, have 
evaporated; thus affording pro- 
longed antiseptic protection 
without irritating the tissues 
or interfering with the natural 
healing processes. 


The plate below represents 
the non-Volatile contents of a 
bottle of Listerine as disclosed 
by evaporation, showing the 
extent of crystalization and 
thus explaining why Listerine 
is so successful as an antiseptic 
application and dressing for 
wounds. 


Manufactured on! y by 


Lambert Pharmacal Company 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 





Are Now Attained in This Way 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


By Ending Film 


A film on your teeth is what 
discolors them. It is also the 
basis of tartar. 

It is that slimy film which 
you feel with your tongue. It 
clings and tartar forms. It 
gets into crevices and stays. 
And it causes most tooth 
troubles, 

The tooth brush does not 
completely remove it. The 
ordinary tooth paste cannot 
dissolve it. So millions find 
that well-brushed teeth dis- 
color and decay. 

That film holds food sub- 
stance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to 







cause decay. Millions of germs 
breed init. They, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

Dental authorities long 
have known that this film is 
the great tooth wrecker. They 
have known that _ brushing 
did not end it. They have 
seen tooth troubles constantly 
increase. 

But now they have found, 
and amply proved, a way 
which does combat it. It is 
based on pepsin, and is now 
embodied in a_ dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. 

It proves itself. You can 
see the results. So we ask you 
to try it for ten days and see 
what it does for your teeth. 


A Delightful Test 


Pepsodent is delightful. This ten- 
day test will be simple and pleasant 
and free. And it has brought to 
countless homes a new era in teeth 
cleaning. 

Able authorities, for five years, 
have proved it in every way. Lead- 
ing dentists everywhere advise it. 
So you owe to yourself this test. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, 
the digestant of albumin. The film 


is albuminous matter. The object 
of Pepsodent is to dissolve it, then 
to constantly combat it. 

Pepsin long seemed impossible. 
It must be activated, and the usual 
agent is an acid harmful to the 
teeth. But science discovered a 
harmless activating method. And 
that new method, combined with 
other agents, gives to Pepsodent its 
power to fight this film. 





PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadent 





The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant based on activated 
pepsin, now advised for daily use by leading 
dentists and sold by druggists everywhere. 270 


Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 821, 1104 South Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Send the Coupon 
for a 10-Day Tube 


] 
] 
You know, we believe, ] 
that your present meth- 
ods are inadequate. | 
They do not end film, do | 
not save the teeth. Then 
let us send you a 10- | 
Day Tube to show what 
this new way does. | 
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A Xmas Gift 
for the 
Whole Family 
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The New 


Premier 


Pathescope 


Flickerless, ‘‘Safety Standard’’ 
Motion Picture Projector 


Embodies seven years of successful experience 
gained in the world-wide sale and use of over 
10,000 former models in exclusive Cify and 
Country Homes, Schools, Churches, Clubs and 
Commercial Establishments. 
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The New Premicr is as great an improvement over the 
former models as the modern self-starting, high-powered 
limousine is superior to the auto of ten years ago. So simple 
that anybody can operate it. So exquisitely built that its & 
pictures amaze and delight the expert critics. So safe with sh 








its narrow-width, slow-burning film that it is labeled by the ri 
Underwriters, “Enclosing booth not required.” | y’ 
Can be used anywhere without a licensed operator or insur- Ne 
ance restrictions. The ideal projector for outdoor evening | “i 
entertainments on the lawn. es 
of 
Weighs only 23 pounds with universal motor. Fits in a small A 
suitcase for the traveler or can be mounted on a handsome ¥; 
cabinet. Ny 
Through the Pathéscope Film Exchanges already established Ng 
Drawn by Edw. C. Caswell for T. S. H. Co. ON 


in principal cities the Pathéscope owner may rent or exchange 
reels as often as desired. 


C Nearly 1,500 reels of the world’s best Dramas, Comedies, 
; Animated Cartoons, Scientific, Travel, Educational, and War 

Pictures now available and more added weekly. 
Think of having Mary Pickford, Charlie Chaplin, Wm. S. 

HOSIER Y Hart in your own home,—or you can 

fo Pr. © ewe ; Take Your Own Motion Pictures 
with the Pathéscope Camera, as hundreds 
are doing, and preserve a priceless record 


of loved ones in living, fascinating action 
on the screen. 


*‘All that the name implies’’ 


AKE tthe gift one you'd 
like yourself—hosiery 








at fate ay sates a Choice of the exacting ay, 
sessile at 18 Sete Genuteet anc We number among our patrons Vincent Astor, Mrs. J. Ogden yA 
See . Armour, Frederick G. Bourne, Geo. W. Baker, Mrs. Edwin aly 
But be sure it s TRL E-SHAPE . Gould, Mrs. Pembroke Jones, H. O. Havemeyer, Jr., Otto ie 
HOSIERY. For men TRUE Kahn, Chas. S. Mellen, Henry C. Phipps, Mrs. Jacob Schiff, ry 
SHAPE No. 152 with its sturdy Mrs. Alfred G. Vanderbilt, F. W. Woolworth and others. N 
four-ply heel and toe that elimi- i) 
nates wear. For women, No. 56+ & 
with its patented cross stitch 5) 
Lath fee the trole-mark that prevents embarrassing gar- Clubs, Churches and Schools tt 
eniasoaggh pipes ; Find in the NEW PREMIER. PATHESCOPE i 


And be just as good to yourself just what they need to entertain, interest and 


—wear them every day. instruct. 
E _The Pathéscope Exchange contains over 1,100 
If sour dealer does not have ; different subjects, to suit every taste, every mood, 
TRUE SHAPE, we will be any age and all occasions. 








A 


tlad to tell you one who has. 


TRUE SHAPE HOSIERY CoO. , Visit the Pathéscope Salon or write or call for literature. 
Philadelphia | 





The Pathéscope Co. of America, Inc. | @ 
Suite 1805, Aeolian Hall, New York City y 


Agencies in Principal Cities 
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Behald the bold lady pirate 
fresh from the theft of 
Mother’s basket. All ts 
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not over, however, for the Rd | : = 
pirate is about to be pirated! x Established over half century 
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CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS 


Furs of Finest Quality 
In the 


Latest Fashions 
A Gift Appreciated 
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§ CoNNELLA FLANNEL 


IULUUUAUUULUUUA ULLAL 


Little girls like pretty clothes 





—in CONNELLA— 
will grow up 
knowing how to choose 


for Men and Women 
Fur Lined and Trimmed ,| 





—so do little boys— : 
( 20-19] 1 = 
t e = ined cry ne Embracing the very latest foreign models, together {2 
i aa sng oom with many beautiful and original styles byourown [2 

\ —the pretty patterns desimers = 

% —the lovely lustrousness er = 

i of CONNELLA Flannel. = 
1 ¢ Good taste should be taught young ! | S 
he And since good taste never changes, | A Oats = 
o, children who are well dressed = 
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= 





i. just the right clothes = 
ig —for golf and tennis 

iN —for driving cars and tramping. : , 

| They will appreciate its smartness All the Richest and Choicest Furs 

A ee oo in Russian Sable, Alaska Seal, Silver Fox, Chinchil- 

gs CONNELLA Pint la, Black Fox, etc., are represented in our coats, 

1, gid doaeiniaieden wraps, neckpieces and muffs. 

W the laundry tub; Every article of our manufacture satisfies the eye 


—how steadfast are its colors 
—and how strong its texture. 
But why limit this good fortune 
to the children? 

Everybody likes CONNELLA! 


CONNELL NEVER , : 
bs Hannel SHRINKS N 


with the quality of style, an element of the utmost 
importance to those who desire an air of distinction 
in their attire. Our stock includes every desirable 
fur, not only the costliest, but those of moderate 
price, equally stylish and fashionable. 


Motor Apparel 


COATS, WRAPS, HATS, 
GLOVES and ROBES 


C. C. SHAYNE & Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Strictly Reliable Furs 
126 West 42d St. :: New York 
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ANNOUNCE 


E. M’Connell & Co, 


13-21 East 22 St.. New York 
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“CORNWALL COAST” 
by Paul Dougherty 


Tx MILCH 


GALLERIES 


Dealers in 


AMERICAN 
PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURE 


ETCHINGS and 
MEZZOTINTS 


New illustrated booklet 
“Art Notes” sent on request 








' 108 West 57th St., New York 


(adjoining Lotos Club) 



































CLUZELLE BROS’. 
“L’INVISIBLE” 


Transformation 


represents the highest achieve- 
ment of the hairdresser’s art. 
Skillfully made of superior soft and 
naturally wavy French hair, that 
matches your own so _ perfectly in 
texture and color as to defy detection. 
Our invisible transformations can be 
combed, brushed and dressed in any 
fashion. They supply the needed 
hair to make you more youthful and 
beautiful. 
Our illustrated booklet “A” 
sent on request, 


Write, phone or call for appointments. 


Grvs 


Hair Ladies’ 
Merchants Hairdressers 
14 West 37th St., New York 
Telephone Greeley 4191-4192 e 




















S. KARPEN @& BROS. 


CHICAGO 








Guaranteed 
Upholstered 





CAGO NEW YORK 











To THOSE who 
the aristocrat of furni- 


ture, the beauty and 


dignity of line in Kar- 
penesque Upholstered 
Furniture makes a last- 
ing appeal. Karpen 
Furniture has that in- 
definable touch of the 


master craftsman of to- 


day who searches both 
the past and the present 


for his ideals. With 
prolonged acquaintance 
one’s appreciation of the 


permanent charm of 


Karpen Furniture in- 
creases, 


~- NEW YORK 
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Vestoff Suen Russian School 


47 West 72nd St. New York 
Telephone Columbus 6212-9283 
Ballet, Interpretative, Classic, 


National and Folk Dancing 
Children’s Courses : Specialty 
or’ 


s-] 
c 
o 
2. 
iS 
] 


Nature Dancing and Drametic Pantomime 
Modern Ballroom Dancing 
Faculty of pre-eminent epecialists 
Original Dances taught by M. Veronine 
Vestoff and Mlle. Sonia Serova personally, 
Classes—-Private Lessons—Normal Courses 
Booklet “‘A’? on request 








ILLUSTRATED TEXT BOOKS 
Advanced Technique 
Russian Imperial Method of 

Training a Dancer 
Baby Work 
Nature Dancing 

$5.00 each per vol. 


















Duryea’s 














47 Magnificent Ball Rooms 
West for Rental 
72nd St. For Exclusive Social Functions 


DURYEA DANCES 
NewYork Every Thursday Evening 


Columbus 6212 Subscription $1.10 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP. man- 
jagement, etc., required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of Vanity Fair, published once a 
month at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1919. 
State of New York, County of New York: Before 
Ee a notary public, in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Conde Nast, 
who having been duly sworn according to law de- 
{poses and says that heis the publisher of Vanity 
Fair, and that the following is, to the best of his 
lknowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
lownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above caption, 
jrequired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations. 
jprinted on the reverse of this form, to wit: 1. 
|That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
leditor, managing editor, and business managers 
jare: Publisher, Conde Nast, 19 West 44th St., 
|New York City; Editor, Frank Crowninshield, 19 
| West 44th St., New York City; Managing Editor. 
|R. C. Benchley, 19 West 44th St., New York City; 
|General Manager, F. L. Wurzburg, 19 West 44th 
|St., New York City; Business Manager, none. 
That the owners are: Owner: The Vogue Company, 
|19 West 44th St., New York City. Stockholders: 
|\Conde Nast, 470 Park Ave., New York City; 
| Barrett Andrews, Bronxville. N. Y.; E. H. Stimson, 
|109 East 71st St., New York City; M. S. Turnure, 
|2 East 45th St., New York City; M. DeWitt, 287 
|East 18th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 3. That the known 
|bondholders, mortgagees and other security holders 
lowning or holding: 1 per cent of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages or other securities are: None. 4. 
That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company, but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary re 
lation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the conditions under which stockholders and se 
curity holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securl- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds or other securities than as so stated 
by him. Conde Nast, Publisher. Sworn to and 
subscribed before me this 19th day of September, 
1919. (Seal.) Florence T. Nilsson, Notary Public 
for Queens County. Certificate filed in New bye 
County No. 18. (My commission expires Mar 
30, 1920.) 
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Beggar 
Held Trumps! 


He was a millionaire—powerful— 
aloof—used to the best that life 
could give—yet he was lonely and 
worried. He had a wife abroad— 
wild rumors there were about her— 


This beggar who sat opposite to 
him now—who ten minutes before 
had begged a meal—why did he sit 
gazing — stupefied — transformed — 
what did he see—what did he know 
—what connection had he with that 
beautiful picture overhead—that 
painting of the millionaire’s wife? 


O.HENRY 


12 Vol 274 Complete Stories 


Each and every ony in the set of books is 
new and different—each with a new beginning 
—a new plot—a new ending—and so human— 
so full of fun—of pathos—of laughter—of tears. 
He knows how we love rascals—as a mother 
loves a naughty child better than a good one. 
e finds romance everywhere—around the 
corner—in the department store—in the shop— 
in the gutter—in the street car. He laughs 
when he preaches, and preaches when he 
laughs. He sees what no one else sees—but 
he sees what we have all subconsciously seen 
and makes us wonder why we never thought 
of it before. 


Jack London 
Fi 

ive Volumes 
His name has spread over the earth. Imita- 
tors have risen about him in a cloud—fiatter- 
ers of his genius. He was a Norseman of the 
Western coast. Through him we may dro 
our weight of everyday fears and deal wit 
men—for he was bolder than all his heroes. 
Laugh with him at hunger and convention— 
cee with him at injustice—fight the good 
fight with him—and have the time of your 
life. See life with him in_the rough—life, 
palpitating—latent—real. Get his best works 
absolutely free of charge. 





Send No Money—Just the Coupon 


It brings the whole twelve volumes of O. 
Henry and the 5 volumes of London FREE. 
I th are not more than anything we can 
say of them, send them back at our expense. 
Otherwise 25 cents a week pays for the O. 
Henry—and the London is FREE. Send the 
coupon to-day. The only reason this offer 
is made is to bring O. Henry to the people 
worth while quickly—and 232.000 sets: means 
that this is almost done. This is the best 
time—now—as you look at the coupon. Write 
in your name and address, tear it off and send 
it without obligation or expense. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO. 
30 Irving Place New York 











some women’s 
personality and 
Gitigitiens 


Malgoire 


: AIRLY 
TALC 756 PARIS 


TOILET WATER 350 


FACE POWDER $1.50 PERFUME $150 $250 $5.00 


_'SEND 254 TO VIVAUDOU, TIMES BUILDING, N.Y. | 
|FOR GENEROUS SAMPLE OF LA BOHEME PERFUME | 
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Braus. Inc. 


deatablistied 1888 


358 ih Ave, ab 30 















































Review of Reviews Co. VF 12-19 


30 Irving Place, New York. 


Send me on approval, charges pai 

1 I . paid by you. O. 
Heng s works in 12 volumes, Gold seed Also 
S volume set of London, bound in blue silk 
oun with gold tops. If I keep the books, I 
wil remit $1.50 at once, and then $1 per month 
or 18 months for the O. Henry set only and 
retain the London set without charge. Other- 
wise I will, within 10 days, return both sets at 


your expense. 


o his beautiful three-quarter leather edition of 
mee oy costs only a few cents more a volume 
this | as proved a favorite binding. For a set of 

is luxurious binding send $2.00 at once and $1.50 


4 month for 16 months. 












Biltmore Hand-woven Homespuns for Ladies’ Suits 


Strictly hand-woven and containing absolately not a fibre of anything but new sheep’s 
wool. Hand-dyed with vegetable and ALIZARINE dyes. No Aniline dyes used. Every 
color guaranteed. After wedye the wool we card, spin, weave and dry-ciean it, then 
scour and shrink it in soap and hot water two hours and dry it in the sun. _ 

Biltmore Industries were originated 19 years ago by Mrs. Geo. W. Vanderbilt on the 
famous Biltmore Estzte, where they were operated until 1917, when 
» they were purchased by Grove Park Inn, the finest resort hotel in 
Eom the world. We have received two gcld and one silver medals. 
a We make one hundred and fifty patterns and colors. 

m We weave over a thousand yards a week and are hardly able 
to fill our orders at that. 

Single widths, seven to cight yards to a coat suit. 
Summer weight, $3.25 per yard. Regular weights, 
$3.75. Overcoat weight, extra heavy, $4.75. 

§ Samples costing us 10¢ cach will be sent on request. 

Please do not put us to this expense unless you arc 
seriously considering our homespun. 

Biltmore Homespuns ate worn by some of the 
4 wealthiest women in the United States, 




































§ Established Biltmore Industries, Stove Here Ina: 
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SPORTIF 
the Comfy 
Glove for 
Zero 
Weather 


Wet snow will 
not ruin this 


“BRAD 99 
Sport Glove 


Sportif dries to its ori- 
ginal soft pliableness. 
The double weight 
knit-wool lining may 
be removed and both 
lining and leather 
cleaned and dried at 
your own fireside. 


The lining is made with 
long wrist for additional 
protection against cold 
and snow. Sportif is un- 
usually satisfactory for 
frosty weather wear. 


MEN'S in Tan or Khaki 
Washable Cape, $7.00 


MEN'S in Tan or Black 
heavy szrviceable 
leather - - - - - $6.50 


WOMEN'S in Tan 
Washable Cape, $6.50 


Write for style slips and name 
of nearest dealer 


R. E. BRADFORD 


Creator of 


‘“‘Brad’’ Sport Gloves 
4 Burr Street 
Gloversville, N. Y. 


New York Showrooms 
200 Fifth Avenue 
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PURE SOAP FORMU- 
LATED ESPECIALLY 
FOR WASHING WASHABLE 
GLOVES, WHETHER MADE 
OF-LEATHER, SILK OR 
COTTON. WILL NOT 
DAMAGE ANY WASHABLE 
GLOVE. WASHES FINE 
SILKS AND LACES BEAU- 
TIFULLY. 
IF YOUR DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY 
YOU WITH WASHRITE, SEND US 
50 CENTS IN STAMPS OR MONEY 
FOR A LARGE CAKE ENOUGH TO 


WASH 20 PAIRS OF GLOVES— 
POSTAGE PREPAID. 


LEVERING & LEVERING 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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CIGARETTES 


—the cigarette world 
produces nothing better 
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ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 
FICTION FOR THE HOLIDAYS 








Jurgen 
By JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


Is it a really big book or merely a colossal “stunt”? wonders H. W. 
Boynton in The Review. Other 
critics do not share Mr. Boynton’s 
doubts as to the value of this mock- 
ing, fantastic story of a miraculously 


to a man of forty-odd. 

For instance— 

Joseph Hergesheimer says: “JURGEN 
is a very strange and very beautiful 
book; it is courageous, truer than 
truth, and made to a marvelous ex- 
tent from man’s innate being’”’. 
Burton Rascoe,in The Chicago Tribune: 
“There is no book that I know o 
in any language that is quite like it. 


original in treatment and enchant- 
ingly written.... It is filled with 
subtle and witty conceits, and it has 
passages of sublime pathos.. George 
Moore in collaboration with Remy 
de Gourmont, Anatole France and 
Pierre Louys might have achieved a 
novel similar to it.” 

Benjamin F. Glazer in The Philadel- 
phia Press: “Compares with the 
finest in all American literature; it 
ranks with the very best in the 
world’s contemporary literature; it 





JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


a “shrewd and infectious laugher,”’ 


« 


as Mencken calls him, an ‘‘accom- 
plished doctor of words,” long ago 
admired and loved by Mark Twain 
for the wit and charm of his books, 
now hailed by the more discerning 
critics as one of the dominant fi g- 
ures in contemporary literatur:, tas 
written a dozen of mocking, ironic bu: 
exquisite books, among them, The Rivet 
in Grandfather’s Neck, The Cream of 
the Jest, Beyond Life and Jurgen. 





a book of deft satire, and with a strong 
p philosophical significance, serenely 
| witty, profoundly wise, superbly beautiful.” 368 pages, 12mo, $2 net. 


‘Her Elephant Man 


| By Peart DoLes BELL 

The story of little Joan Kennerley, tiny star of the “Greatest on Earth” 
and of her love for Philip who had given up wealth and social position | 
to become Joan’s “Elephant Man.” A tender, refreshing love story | 
with a group of appealing characters—especially Uncle Jerimy, Joan’s | 
quaint, gruff but warm-hearted guardian. Illustrated. $1.75 net. 


The New Decameron | 
| 


By VARIOUS WRITERS 
Glance through the prologue and you will wish to read all of these 
piquant, clever stories, ranging in appeal from the ghostly Psychic 
Researcher’s Tale, (“Hellishly good,”) the Chicago Tribune calls it, to| 
the delicate innuendo of The Upper Room. The New Decameron is 
novel and ingenious—but in spite of its title it’s the sort of a book a 
young girl can give to her mother. Second Printing—-$1.60. | 


Ashes to Ashes | 


By IsABEL OSTRANDER 


You’ve never read a mystery story quite like this new novel of Mics 
Ostrander’s. It is eventful, puzzling, original—at once a first rate yarn | 
and a powerful study of criminal psychology. $1.65 net. | 

| 


Dope | 
By Sax ROHMER 


A new Rohmer book is an event to lovers of the bizarre and thrilling 
in fiction. DOPE is as exciting as any of its predecessors—a mystery 
novel dealing with the illicit traffic in opium and other drugs. 


Second printing. 
‘Limehouse Nights 


By THOMAS BURKE 
That amazing “bookful of masterpieces” from which D. W. Griffith 
adopted his famous screen play Broken Blossoms. 

Now in its 10th edition. 


$1.75. 


$1.60. 
At all Bookstores. 
Our complete catalogue will be mailed to you upon request. 





ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 


Publishers Union Square New York 
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restored youth and what it brought | 


It is absolutely unique in conception, | 


has all the earmarks of classic... .itis | 


xmas Furs 
BUY THEM NOW 


Send for our free, Limited 
edition hook—Fur Facr’ anp 
TAvniony. It telly how to know 
furr and how to buy the bert 
fayhionable funr at leat cart 


Albrecht Furs 


i 
Thiv valuable book illu 
trater and dercribe,.. 
ALBRECHT FURY of world renown 
THE HOUSE OFALBRECHT iy 
Americay leading fur house and 
heir fury are yold witha 
money-back guarantee, 








\\ 
Oplaty Turs AT Low PRICES 

e buy mot of our pelty 
direct from the trappen; 
therefore you get the very 
pick of the veayvony catch 
of funr at firrt cort. Send 
5¢ portage today for catalog 363 


E.Albrecht & Son 


Saint Paul, Dept. Z-5 Minnesota 




















HWE CALUMET 
PIECE PIPE 


Makes smoking hours 
sweeter. When not in 
use it can be left open 
to dry out, which in- 
sures that sweet, clean 
and satisfying smoke 
that only a pipe can 
give you. If you're 
one of those fellows 
who have a favorite 
brand or mixture of 
tobacco, try some of it 
in a Calumet 
and you'll get 
the full, rich, 
cool flavor 
clear to the 
last puff. 


Dealers 






i 
Sell ie. To Clean 
If yours exxtp ! 
doesn’t, 
write 


Simple 
isn’t it 


Bent Ste jp i] 
Model Also y TRY IT: 
Smoke it 
before you 
pay forit. 
Price 
$1.50 in 
U: S. 





LAER Ne tala 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
N iggin Block 


Suite 5 
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“Is It Alive, 
Mother?” 


“Tom, Tom, the piper’s son! Listen 
to him, mother. He used to be only a 
picture in a book with some reading 
about him. Now he’s alive, singing to 
me! Listen, mother.” 

And mother smiles happily. She 
knows that this beautiful new toy will 
fascinate Bobby for hours. She knows 
it means real joy for him—and long 
hours of peace and quiet for her. 

Bobby has had stories before—and 
pictures, and music—but never all 
three together like this—a beautiful 
story-book that has in it three phono- 
graph records that really truly sing 
the songs the pictures and verses tell 
about. 


There is a whole series of the 


BUBBLE 
BOOKS 


The Harper-Columbia Books That Sing 
by Ralph Mayhew and Burges Johnson 
Pictures by Rhoda Chase 


The First Bubble Book 

The Second Bubble Book 

The Third Bubble Book 

The Animal Bubble Book 

The Pie Party Bubble Book 

The Pet Bubble Book 

The Funny Froggy Bubble Book 
The Happy-Go-Lucky Bubble Book 
The Merry Midget Bubble Book 


They’re called Bubble Books because 
all the music comes out of magic 
bubbles that a lovely fairy boy is 
blowing. 


You can’t give your children any- 
thing that will delight them more— 
anything that will so beautifully train 
their taste for rhythm and color and 
music. 


Much More Than 


a Toy 


The Bubble Books are not just the 
playthings of an hour. They are of 
real educational value for your children. 
First they read the story, in rollicking, 
lilting rhyme (or you read it to them) 
and then they look at the beautiful 
rainbow-colored pictures of horses and 
elephants and fairies and all the dear, 
familiar Mother Goose creatures they 
love—and then best of all, they take 
out the record and put it on their little 
phonograph, or on your big one, and 
they can hear as clear as a bell the 
song they’ve been reading about. 





Each one is a joy and a delight, and 
costs only a dollar. Go today to any book- 
Store, Columbia Graphophone store, gift 
shop, toy shop, music store, or depart- 
ment store, and get a Bubble Book to 
make a child happy. 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
NEW YORK 
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Stout Woman 


A few suggestions for gifts that will 
please the woman of extra size. 


Negligee—(illustrated) Crepe Meteor, 
Georgette and lace. All desirable 
scft shades - - - $44.50 

Other negligees - $5.95 to $79.95 

Petticoat—Style pictured, Jersey top, , 
Taffeta flounce. Black, navy, SEO 
copenhagen, wisteria, taupe $10.5 WY 4 

Other petticoats $6.95 to $24.95 (| (fp 

Silk Hose—Black, white and (NY: !/ 
colors - - - $2.95 to$5.45 WW 

Waist—aArlette Crepe and real Irish : 
ace, hand-embroidered - $29.75 ‘Qe 

Other waists $2.95 to $44.75 i 


Style Book Free on request to Dept DS. 


Lape ryant 


21-23 West 38= Street, New York 
Cc Oo 
17_WN. State Street 25S Woodwerd Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Woeturea Lomrep 1. Magnin @ Company 
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Expectant Mothers 
: aes Negligees—The model pictured is of Crepe de 
’ shit Ms Chine with lace bodice. ery Poe 
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Other negligees . $4.95 to $69.50 | 
Why not give her something for baby? She will 
Gppreciate it more than a gift for herself. 


$1.95 to a 


Hand crocheted sacques - 
98 to 1.95 


Hand crocheted caps 


Silk caps ween) ea 2.95 to 8.95 
Woolen sweater set - - 3.95 to 8.95 
Eiderdown bath robes - 5.95 to 8.95 
Hand-made dresses + © 1.95 to 40.00 


If unable to visit any of our stores, 


write Dept. D6 for Style Book. 
Lane Bryant 
21-23 W. 38th St., New York. 
——>)} us, 
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FRE DUCH ayo guraly 


Three slices of Basy Bread a day - - 
Reduces your weight in a natural way 





What one woman says : 


Doctors’ Essential Foods Co, 
Orange, N. J. 


Gentlemen: — Must tell you 
what progress we are making 
with your Basy Bread, In siz 
weeks my daughter has lost 
eighteen pounds, and I have 
lost ten pounds ; of course, this 
fact makes us very happy. 
Please see that our Bread 
comes on time. 
Thanking you, we are, 


Your friends must have told you about Basy Bread, 
now recognized as the standard weight reducing ration. 

Basy Bread is not a medicine or drug, but a whole- 
some and delicious food, scientifically prepared. 

By simply eating three slices of Basy Bread a day, thousands 


of people have regained their normal weight. 

medicine, No irksome exercise. 

Gratefully yours, You will be very much interested in the Basy Booklet, which 
rs. 1. R. H., is an authoritative statement on Obesity, its cause and cure. 

Hackensack, N. J. Write for your copy today. 


DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL FOODS CO. 38 Oakwood Avenue 


Orange, New Jersey 


No dieting. No 

























Danersk 
Decorative Furniture 






It is a fact that our forefathers 

invested a larger percentage of 

their personal capital in the fur- 

nishing of their homes than we 

are willing to do today. They 

thus obtained things that are an 

es inspiration to each succeeding 

generation. 

DANERSK FURNITURE is not only “the fashion” today but will 

be fifty years hence, as it embodies the best that the mind of man can 

devise in artistry and design. 

Buy now for Spring deliveries. 

Send for the latest number of our bulletin, “The Danersk” G-12 
Complete Sets finished in charming color schemes in 
harmony with DANERSK Fabrics on exhibition at 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION, 2 West 47th St., New York 



























First Door West of Fifth Avenue, 4th Floor 
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Social amenities really 
begin at our “‘four con- 
venient corners’’! 


Evening suits ready- 
to-wear to-night. 


Complete range of 
sizes. We “make to 
fit”, not “to measure’’. 


The most expensive 
tailor shows no finer 
fabrics. 


Price about half. 


Silk hats, dress over- 
coats, dress shirts, pat- 
ent leathers—all the 
gayer fixings. 





ROGERS PEET COMPANY 


| Broadway Broadway 

at13thSe. “Four  at34th St. 
Convenient 

Broadway Corners” Fifth Ave. 


at Warren at 4Ist St. 
NEW Y¥-OR.28:. CLT Y 


























Cresca 


Imported Delicacies from the 
Whole World to Your Table 


A real dinner from France or 
Italy!—savory Spanish Chops 
with Truffle Sauce!—the taste 
of fragrant imported grape vin- 
egar and olive oil poured over 
a salad! 


Do you know these delicious 
“hungry” flavors? Buy them 
at all good stores under the 
“Cresca’”’ trademark and learn 
how to use them from our free 
book of famous foreign recipes. 


CRESCA DELICACIES 
337 Greenwich Street New York 
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§|Pre-eminently artistic, 
of superb musical worth, 
the Steger Piano is the 
perfect realization of the 
critical desires of a fa- 
mous family of piano- 
makers. It represents the 
perpetuation of an ideal 
and the name of Steger. 


{ Steger Pianos and 

Player Pianosare shipped 
on approval to persons 
of responsibility. Write 
for the Steger Style Bro- 
chure and convenient 
terms. Steger dealers 
everywhere. 


STEGER & SONS 
PIANO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 
STEGER BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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| . The specialist who created 
the wonderful La-may Face 


|Powder* has invented a new 


rouge. The rouge is inside the 
puff. All you do is to rub the 
puff on your face. It comes 
through the puff just as you 
need it. It goes on splendidly 
and stays on the face until you 
wash it off. The puff is in a 
dainty metal box. The box 
cannot break and the rouge will 
not crumble like the old-fash- 
ioned kind. This newly in- 
vented rouge is called La-may 
(French, Rouge L’Amé). It 
gives a beautiful color that 
looks natural under the strong- 
est light. There are two colors 
—medium and dark. The fifty- 
cent package will last six 
months, yet the box is small 
enough to fit your purse. When 
you use this pure, harmless 
rouge and see how much more 
convenient it is and how much 
better it stays on, you will 


understand why thousands of 
women say it is the best they 
have ever used. Because La- 
may Rouge is so new, your 
dealer may not have it yet, but 
he can easily get it. If your 
dealer refuses to get you a 
package, you may send fifty 
cents by mail to Herbert Roy- 
stone, Dept. D, 16 E. 18th 
Street, New York. 


*La-may Face Powder is that new powder 
that became popular so quickly. It is 
guaranteed absolutely pure. It does not 
contain rice powder or white lead. It 
stays on until you wash it off. The large 
box is sixty cents and the half size thirty 
cents. It is now used by over a million 


American women. 





The Rouge Is The Dainty Metal Box 


VANITY Fair 








Youthful Beauty’ 
For Any Woman 


The secret of =~ 
a youthful <geiees 
face will be 
sent to all 
women 
who see 
theirbeau- 
ty vanish- 
ing orwho 
have faci- 
al lines, 
wrinkles, 
or other 
disfig- 
urements 
e aused 
a ° 
| on nA 


anything 



































women 
have found 
the secret of 
bcasty inte 
ryn Ma 7 
markable 
‘Facial \ 
Exercises 


which remove lines, “‘crow's feet” and 
wrinkles; fill up hollows; give roundness to 
scrawny necks; lift up sagging corners of 
the mouth and clear up muddy or sallow 
skins without the use of cosmetics, creams, 
massage, masks, plasters, straps, vibrators, 

eauty ’’ treatments, or other artificial 
means. The Kathryn Murray Method will 
show you how five minutes daily with these 
simple facial exercises will work wonders. 

is information is free to all who ask forit. 


( Results Guaranteed 
Write for this FREE BOOK which tells 


just what to do to bring back firmness to 
the facial muscles and tissues and smooth- 
ness and beauty to the skin. Write today. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite 1233 Garland Bldg. Chicago, Ill, 











Inside the Puff Cannot Break 























Perfect 
Workmanship 


New York's exclusive and most unique Dress- 
making establishment where simply WONDERS 


are wrought with your passe frocks. 


A visit to my establishment will reveal to you what great pos- 
sibilities lie in those many out-of-Fashion frocks that you have laid 
aside. Here they will be transformed into the styles of today 

tomorrow with a 


and 
GOWNS REBUILT Successfully for Out of Town Customers. 


(1% West 37st. New York 


we A Kebuilder-“Gouns k 
(Saker Gowns [Ik 


Go order 


_ Prices 
Reasonable 


Telephone 5265 Gresley 























part. 


Brassiere, Price $6.50 
Neck and Chin Reducer $3.00 (Entrance on 34th St., 3rd Door East) Chin Reducer, $2.00 








Reduce Your Flesh 


Exactly where desired by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s Famous Medicated 


Reducing Rubber Garments 
For Men and Women 


Cover the entire body or any 
Endorsed by leading 
physicians. 


trated booklet. 


Dr. Jeanne A. Walter 
353 Fifth Avenue, New York 
(Billing’s Bldg., 4th Floor) 


Send for illus- 





Bust Reducer, $5.50 




















Factories at Steger, Illinois 





| 
| 
1) the charm of your own individuality. 


=| EVERETT B.RICH, MANAGING DIRECTOR Fe 
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HOTEL VENDOME Ee 
Gommonwealth Xve. Boston 
at Dartmouth Street 
_ Appeals to the discriminating. 
| Offers a privacy and dignity 
seldom found in larger hotels. 
Close to the exclusive shop- 
ing district. 
Two blocks from Back Bay 
Stations. 


C. H. GREENLEAF CO., PROPRIETORS 
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TO EX-MEMBERS of the A. E. F. 
Do You Know— 


what’s doing in Blois to-day? 
who's fighting the battle of Bordeaux? 
what Montfaucon looks like now? 


what became of that French kid your 
outfit adopted? 


how to resume your War Risk 
Insurance? 


how to get your lost Liberty Bonds? 
what became of the Hardboiled Smith 


: — investigation? 








NO? THEN READ 


THE HOME SECTOR 


—— A WEEKLY FOR THE NEW CIVILIANS \_, 

















CONDUCTED BY THE FORMER EDITORIAL COUNCIL OF 


Che Stars and Stripes 


This new weekly is published for the men who served under 
the American flag on both sides of the Atlantic—and in between. 
Wallgren and Baldridge, the two famous artists of the A. E. F. 
publication, are drawing for THE HOME SECTOR. Just as 
The Stars and Stripes came, in time, to be the true voice of the 
men in the ranks ‘over there’? so THE HOME SECTOR is 
keeping its pages free for all the ex-soldiers and sailors who have 
anything they want to get off their chests. 
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On all News-stands 10 Cents a Copy 
$5 a Year. Write for Special Combination Offer. Agents Wanted. 


The Butterick Publishing Company, Butterick Building, New York 




















VANITY FAIR 








“Lesulfful days are 
the outcome of rest. 
tul nights. 


The sleep inviting 
qualities of Faultless 
nightwear-delightful skin- 
soothing fabrics.yawny- 
stretchy roominess,and 
soft-as-a-caress finish- 
give fo wearers 


| Xe are eb mere 
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SINCE 188! 


Pajamas and Night Shirts 


Exceeds expectations 
| PCererey anvanresace (exo Gm oy tam URololoMmns (crel (6) ae 


E.RoSENFELD & Co. BAcTIMORE AND Ncw Yorn. 
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dd. & ¥. Sloane 


I-loor Coverings, Fabrics, Interior Decorators, Furniture Makers 


FIFTH AVE. a FORTY-SEVENTH ST., NEW YORK 


San Francisco; 216-218 Sutter Street. 














Illustrating a few of the many artistic and eminently 
practical Gift Articles which we have on display. 


at 
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THE DOYLE & WALTZ PRINTING CO., CLEVELAND 
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Happy Music for Yuletide 


Happiness for Yuletide and many musical 
years to come is what this handsome Gothic 
Grafonola will bring you. Christmas carols 


on Christmas morning, and all the happiest, 
jolliest music on every other day of every 
coming year. 


The design of this Grafonola is a faithful 
reproduction of an exquisite old 15th Century 
chest, preserved in a famous museum as an 


example of the best craftsmanship of the 


Gothic period. With its rich carving and 


S 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 


New York 


London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Rosd, E.C. 


artistic design, it is a noticeable addition to 
the decorative treatment of any home. 

Every one of the 27 different Columbia 
Period Designs is, first of all, a perfect musi- 
cal instrument, its tone marked by the superb 
clearness and purity which distinguish every 
Grafonola, whatever its style or price. 

Period Design Grafonolas, electrically 
equipped, motor starting and _ stopping 
automatically, $250 to $2100. Standard 
Models up to $300. 


Columbia Grafonola in 15th 
Century Gothic Design 
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